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PREFACE. 


T was said by a very great man that 
“ Nothing can be more proper than 
that old people should write books for 
^ young folks, and that young folks 
should read them ; for old people have the greatest 
amount of experience, and young people have the 
greatest amount of time to profit by it.” » 

Considering myself now belonging to the first of 
this category, and with a good share of the ex- 
perience referred to, I shall, take infinite pleasure in 
presenting this second volume of “ Life amongst 
the Indians” to the readers of my first voluhie, who 
now amount, as far as I am able to learn, to some- 
thing approaching 60,000. 

These will doubtless search with avidity, when 
this volume , comes forth, the means of commencing 
where the other volume left off, and of following 
me through the rest of the wanderings of niy errant 
and chequered life ; and if it falls into others’ hands, 
they should not cut its pages until they have called 
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uptiii tha publishers for the first volume, that they 
may appiv^ciate tlic vast plains and rivers and 
forests, with tlieir peoples and their animal creations, 
cast of the Rocky Mountains and the Andes, befote 
they undertake to follow me amongst rocks and 
snows, and through scenes that ttanspire on the 
cindered plains and pine-dressed mountains and 
slTorcs of the Pacific Ocean. 

Without the first volume, the reading of this will 
be like coming in at the play at the end of the 
second or third act ; the plot will be misunderstood, 
as the great and warlike and ]:)icturcsque tribes of 
the prairies, the Sioux, the Comanches, the Osages, 
the Pawnees, &c., and their noble sports in the 
chase, and the stories of the Kettle of Gold,'" and 
the Qid SaivniilGLick!' with John D arrow f and 
Johnny O' Neil f &c., will all be lost ; and much, 
therefore, that is to be said in this volume would 
be unappreciated. ^ 

This is all I need say in the Preface, for the 
rcadci*,^ with these suggestions, will be able to 
follow me, and to appreciate what I shall have to 
say and to show in the following pagts. 


« 


Tpie* Author. 
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THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
AND THE ANDES. 

CHArTER I. 

piE rattlesnakes’ den. 

HE readers of my first volume will have 
preserved some impression of the sjiape 
and j)osition of my father’s plantation 
in the picturesque little valley of^the 
Ocquago, on the bank of the Susquehana river, 
hemmed in with huge mountains on either side, 
and in which was situated the “ Old Sn\v/nill 
Lick,” and the scene of the Kettle of Gold,” 
which have bcdti described in the first volume. 

As has been said, though not the place of my 
nativity, it was the tapis on which my boyish days 
were spent, and rife with legends of Indian lore^ 
its natural features, and its incidents’ stamped upon 
my youthful mind impressions which easily be- 
guile me in this, as in my first volume, again to 
13 



2 Ocquago. 

loiter h little about it before I start off with my 
young readers to the vast and boundless regions 
where the principal scenes of this little book are to 
be laid. 

“ JohnDarrow” is recollected, and faithful “Johnny 
O’Neil,” and their singular and respective characters 
will be better stereotyped in the little episode which 
is here to follow. 

Ocquago (Ohk-qua-guh), the Indian name of a 
straight mountain, of six or eight miles in length, 
in the southern part of the State of New York, 
having the cool and limpid river Susquehana 
gliding along at its western base, pnd a fertile 
valley of rich alluvion from one to two miles in 
breadth on the opposite .shore, barricaded by the 
Randolph Mountains on the west. 

In the middle of this little valley lay my father s 
plantation, and above and below it, during the days 
of my boyhood, some eight or ten farms of less 
dimensions, and also bordering on the river .shore, 
were tinder cultivation; which, together with labourers, 
hunters, fishermen, &c, counted a population of 
something like two hundred persons. 

This picturesque, but insignificant little valley, 
which at that time had acquired ne place in history, 
haying been settled but a few years, nevertheless 
had its traditions of an exciting interest, as the 
rendezvous of “ Brant,” the famous and terrible 
Mohawk chief, and his army during the frontier 
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war, in which the Wyoming massncre'* took* place, 
and the finale of which was the subsequent devonte 
of, Brant and Jiis Indian forces, through the valley 
of 4:he Ocquago, and beyond the Randolph Moun- 
tains, to the sources of the Susquchana, by the 
Pennsylvania militia. 

These events, and their attendant cruelties, both ^ 
savage and civil, too recent at that time to be 
called traditions, accounted (as stated in the first 
volume) for the vivid and unfading impressions 
which I received, at an early age, of Indians, of 
“ Indian massacres,” &c. And the singular adven- 
tures here to/ollow will show how I received at the 
same age impressions not less exciting, nor less 
lasting, but of another kind, indicated in the head- 
ing of this chapter. > 

Though the Indians had disappeared, and nothing 
but their oral history, and their bones, and their 
implements ploughed up in our fields, remained of 
them, there was yet another enemy, even more 
numerous, more cruel, and more deadly, and threat- 
ening to be more unconquerable and inextermin- 
ablc to deal with. 

The banks and the meadows of the Susquehana, 
in the beautiful valleys of Wyoming, Tioga, Che- 
nango, Ocquago, and Otsego, were probably more 
infested than any other portions of the globe, with 
rattlesnakes of all colours, and various dimensions, 
that struck at the heels of all that was mortal, man or 
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beast, Tn the meadows or fields of grain, in which they 
crawled and wallowed during the summer season. 

Of these localities, the little valley of the Ocquago 
seemed to be the most cruelly inflicted by this 
terrible scourge, and no doubt so, from its limited 
dimensions and peculiar position, receiving the con- 
centration of these reptiles in the summer months, 
from the desolate mountains surrounding it. 

During the hay-making and harvesting season 
these poisonous creatures were exceedingly dan- 
gerous to the lives of the labourers, and from my 
father’s fields their frightful carcasses were daily 
brought in by my father’s hired men, with their 
heads cut off by the .«cythc, or killed by the cudgel. 
And every summer, more or less lives of men, of 
women, or of children, as well as of horses, of dogs, 
and other animals were destroyed, in the otherwise 
peiKeable and happy little valley, by these hidden 
and deadly enemies. , 

With the habits and peculiarities of an enemy so 
dejfdTy and so universal (and consequently so 
^‘re.spectable”) as this, in the mountains and valleys 
of America, it may be well for the reader to be 
made a little more familiar in this place, for they 
arc an enemy more dangerous tiiai? Indians, and 
wijl probably demand a kirge space in the narra- 
tions pf incidents to be given in the following pages, 
as well as those mentioned in the former volume. 

As a natural history fact, and known to all the 
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inhabitants of those parts where they aboun4, how 
curious that these reptiles, after spending the sum- 
mer season in the grassy valleys, and on the banks 
of ,thc rivers and lakes, at the first indication of 
frost in the fall of the year, cn massCy and simul- 
taneously, from instinct, commence a pilgrimage 
across rivers, across lakes, and up the mountain 
sides, no matter what distance, to the “ Rattle-' 
snakes’ Den,” their winter’s rendezvous, where not 
only hundreds, but thousands, assemble. And in 
their inapproachable cavern, in a torpid state, they 
await the coming of spring, and the beginning of 
summer, when they venture forth again, and descend 
into the valleys, for another summer’s campaign. 

How curious the fact also, that, in their summer’s 
peregrinations, the male and female are always in 
company ; and how wonderful that instinct that 
enables them to track each other, and never to lose 
that company, though, when met, two arc never seen 
together, but arc generally within hearing of each 
other’s rattle, or not far distant, following cn the 
trail ! Most generally, if we irritate the one, and 
make it sound its rattle, we hear in the distance the 
sound of the other’s rattle, in answer ; and if we 
kill the one we meet, and leave its carcass over night, 
we find the other by its side, or near it, the next 
morning. 

And a Rattlesnake Trap ! (who has ever heard of 
it.^) first invented, no doubt, by Buel Rowley, one of 
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ifiy father’s labouring men ; the same who ploughed 
up the “ kettle of gold,” and the rusty tomahawk, 
which it will be recollected left its indelible mark 
on my left cheek-bone. 

Well, the “ Rattlesnake Trap,” here it is — 



A simple log of wood, some three or* four feet in 
length, and the size of a man’s leg, or larger, with a 
hollow through it, large enough for tjie reptile to 
crav^l through, but not sufficiently spacious for it to 
turn about ; its forward extremity being partially 
closed, to prevent the snake from passing out. 
Rowley, from a practical knowledge he had gained 
of the close manner in which this creature follows 
the •trail of its mate, conceived the plan of conduct- 
ing it into a hollow tube from which it could not 
escape, being unable to retreat in its straitened 
and confined position, and checked by the reversed 
position of its scales. 

This ingenious machine whs lodged in my father’s 
woodhouse,^ and when a rattlesnake was killed in 


’ An open shed, in which wood for the winter is stored. 
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any of his fields, the trap was transported tc^ a posi- 
tion near the spot, when the carcass of the snake 
was gently dragged towards it through the grass, by 
a thong, and pulled through the hollow of the log. 
After which a tenpenny nail or two driven into the 
forward end wa^ sufficient to prevent the living 
snake from passing through, and at the same time 
to allow the light to enter. 

The carcass of the dead snak^ was then lifted 
from the ground and carried away ; and on 
Rowley’s shoulder the next morning the rattlesnake 
trap was almost invariably transported back to the 
woodhouse ; the tail of the snake, with its rattles, 
hanging out, a harmless and amusing toy for the* 
women and children to play with, for by touching 
them, or striking the log, they were instantly ^et in 
motion, and the expression and crescendo of their 
music controlcd by the harmless rage that was 
boiling within. 

Curiosity satisfied (and that curious propensity of 
the mgst of mankind ^‘to finger danger wheii^it is 
iron bound ”), Rowley’s pincers withdrew the nails 
in front of the* cage, which was then passed between 
the bars of the fence, enclosing a field containing a 
number of hogs^ and clipping the tail with its rattles 
as a trophy, *thc imprisoned reptile lost no time in 
launching itself out* of its prison, arfd into the jaws 
of the old sow,” whith stood ready, and \vhose fore- 
feet were instantly upon it and held it, whilst she 
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exhibited her swjnish taste, by tearing it to pieces 
and devouring every morsel of it ! 

My father had learned (I don’t know how) that 
the bite of a rattlesnake was not poisonous to tjie 
flesh of swine, and that those reptiles were invari- 
ably devoured by hogs that happened to come 
upon them ; both of which singular facts I often saw 
confirmeef in my father’s fields of swine, when he 
had ordered these living serpents to be thrown 
amongst them. 

Rowley’s trap, for which he had no patent, was 
soon adopted in the other parts of the valley, and 
his enviable standing, as a public benefactor, was 
soon evident from the number of tails with rattles 
which were sent to him, and which he had demanded 
as a ^ort of Royalty for his invention. 

And yet, a greater trap than this awaited those 
poisonous beasts, which were at that time almost 
threatening the existence of the otherwise happy 
little colony of the valley of the Ocquago — a 
trap ^liich, by way of comparison, might be called 
a wholesale trap — a cataclysm — a catastrophe, as 
will be seen, which rescued the valley from its 
dangers, and gained for its inventor, honours, though 
not immortal, yet of an enviable character, while 
they lasted. (We shall see anon). 

“Darrow” (recollect the empire which his Nim- 
rodic celebrity had gained over my youthful mind 
—my consummate admiration of his deer-stalking 
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and panther-hunting qualities), Daf row, not *a long 
time after the scene at the “ Old Sawmill Lick,” 
and, I think, e^rly in the spring of 1810, said to me 
onu day whilst he and I were working in the field 
together, George, I intend to play the devil with 
the rattlesnakes ^his spring — they’ve had it all in 
their own way long enough. You recollect poor 
Mary Judkins, George ?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Darrow, I was close by her when she 
was bit last summer. I heard her scream when she 
was struck. There was a whole wagon-load of us, 
boys and girls, out on Bowman’s ridge picking 
whortleberries^; she was reaching her hand forward 
when the snake jumped from a rock before her, and 
about even with her face, and bit her right in the 
vein of her neck ! She gave one scream, and »fell 
backwards, close by me, and never got up. All the 
party gathered around her, and put her into ^he 
wagon, quite dead, and carried her home : and her 
neck and her arms were just the colour of the rattle- 
snake itself, which we found under the rocks* i>nd 
killed.” 

“And that gbod soul, Ileth, George, bitten on 
the floor of his own hou.se !” 

“ Yes ; that I didn’t see, Mr. Darrow, but I heard 
□f it.” 

% 

“ It’s getting too bad, George. TKcsc devils arc 
increasing at such a rate that it’s almost as .much as 
1 man’s life is worth to work in the fields among.st 
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them. ^Now, Geprge, I know where all these beasts 
come from ; I know the very house they all live in ; 
and you and I will make a smash among ’em, 
George, before many days come around.” 

Darrow then related to me what at that time was 
new to me, and which has been mentioned in a 
former page, that these reptiles all leave the valley 
at the first appearance of frosty nights in the fall of 
the year, and congregate in one immense cavern, 
where tliey spend the winter in a torpid state, and 
start off in pairs for the valleys as soon as the 
weather is warm enough in the spring of the year ; 
and that for a week or two before the nights are 
warm enough for their travels, during the warmth 
of the sun in the middle of the spring days, they 
conge out of their den, not only in hundreds, but by 
thousands, and lie for several hours in front of 
it basking in the sun, and return into their cave 
before the coldness of the evening approaches. 

Why, that’s the' ^ Rattlesnakes’ Den,’ that I 
have* heard my father talk about.” 

“Yes,” said Darrow, “ the ‘ Rattlesnakes’ Den;’ 
it’s in the top of Steele’s Mountai'n, back of Hil- 
bourn.s, under the high ledge looking off intc 
Hemlock Hollow. About ten r years ago these 
devils got to be so bad, that Joe Snidigar, Atwill 
and myself, aftd several others’, went out in a .spring 
day and thrashed about three hundred of them 
to death whilst they lay sunning themselves ir 
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front of their den ; and they are n9W getting to be* 
so bad again, that you and I must make another 
row among ’em, George. Say nothing of it yet, 
button Sunday, if it should be a sunny day, when 
neither of us have any work to do, we’ll go and 
merely take a peep at them, and lay our plans as 
to the time and mode of attack.” 

Sunday came, and it was a fine and sunny day ; 
and though I had difficulties of a very peculiar and 
embarrassing kind to contend with, I met Darrow 
as arranged, “in the lower barn,” with my little 
single-barrelled fowling-piece, and he in his hunting 
shirt and fox-skin cap, and rifle in hand, a model to 
which my whole soul aspired. 

My dear mother was a Methodist, and a devout 
and professing Christian, and my father a philo- 
sopher, professing no particular creed, but keeping 
and teaching the Commandments. My incurable 
propensity for trout-fishing, under the unfortunate 
conviction that they “took the fly” better on Sun- 
day than on other days, had gained me the 'c»n- 
demnation of those good parents, and on several 
occasions severe floggings, for disobeying their po- 
sitive commands as to fishing and shooting on that 
day. 

It had been a long time since I had had one of 
these, and though, old as I was gettihg, I still was 
under the injunction, arid with the certain conviction 
that the penalty would be inflicted in case of dis- 
obedience. 
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Dartow assured me that our mission was one for 
the public good, offering to plead my case with my 
father ; and leaving the “ lower barn” with our 
pieces trailed, and following the bed of the “.Big 
Creek,” so as not to be seen from the house, we 
soon reached, through my father’s meadows, the 
river-side, where we got a canoe to land us on the 
other shore, at the foot of the mountain, into the 
thick forest of which we were soon ensconced, and 
our day’s enjoyment (whatever might come after it) 
was now secure before us. 

We sat down upon a large log, and whilst Darrow 
was knocking the priming out of the pan and re- 
priming his gun, which he always did on entering 
upon promising hunting-ground, he said : — 

‘4 George, we are now going to pass through one 
of my best ranges. Many a fine buck “ Old Ben ” ^ 
haj knocked over on this side of the ridge, and wc 
have full two miles to go before we reach the 
“ Rattlesnakes’ Den.” Keep some five or six rods 
behihd me, George, and don’t break a stick ; watch 
me close, and if you sec me on my hand and knee 
(or on my belly, which is .somettmes necessary), 
don’t move an inch. On the first ledge we shall 
rise, about half a mile from hcrc,tis a famous buck, 
who always lies chewing his cud from nine or ten 
in thf morning until near sundown. I’ve tried him 


His rifle. 
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several times, but he’s always tooi wide-awake for 
me. I’ve let fly at him two or three times, when 
nothing but his white flag was seen bounding 
through the bushes ; but those were random shots, 
only sent for amusement. I’ll give him a call, how- 
ever, as we pass up the hill ; and a little beyond 
that, at the foot of the second ridge, I’ll show you, 
George, the spot where I shot the beautiful painter, 
whose skin, you know, lies on the floor in your 
father’s hall, in front of the parlour-door.” 

At this, with his rifle trailed in his right hand, 
and his wiper ^ in the left, and an extra bullet 
in his mouth,^ more quickly handled than if drawn 
from his pouch, and his body was seen gliding 
through the bushes and between the rocks without 
moving a leaf. Oh, how beautiful to my young and 
aspiring vision the cautious and graceful movements 
of this stalking teacher 1 What pupil ever watched 
th^ magic touches of his master’s pencil with more 
admiration than 1 watched the movements of this 
master-hunter as he led me through the forests and 
rocks and ravines of the mountain’s side ? No time 
or circumstaneds have ever yet effaced the slightest 
impression then made upon my youthful mind, nor 
will they leave me while recollections last 

We passed the lair of *‘01d Golden” (as the fa- 

* An extra ramrod, which hunters carry in their left hand, 
for facility in loading and cleaning their ritlcs^ 
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'mous '‘Big Buck’' was called) without finding him 
at home ; and getting near to the top of the last 
ridge, I sawDarrow carefully sinking down upon his 
left knee, with his rifle drawn to his face. What a 
palpitation ! I heard my heart distinctly beat ! 
Was it a panther, or an Indian (for reports were 
that they were still lurking about) ? Was he to fire, 
or not } And if he did, and should miss, or should 
wound — I was charged with small shot only, and 
what might the next moment disclose ? 

Darrow held his position without moving foi 
a minute or two, when he gradually lowered hii- 
body to the ground, and, getting his face around se 
as to see me, beckoned with his hand for me tc 
come on my hands and knees to him. I applied 
my first ideas of stalking as well as I could in my 
agitated state, and getting by the side of him, with 
a large log before us, which screened us from itj> 
view, he whispered tq me : — 

“ George ! it’s a fine large doe. What a pity tc 
hafm the poor thing! She’s big, and I haint the 
heart to draw a bead * upon her. Look at her, but 
be cautious.” 

I raised my forehead above the log as gradually 
and cautiously as I could ; and at tljc instant that 
n^y eyes were above the surface of the log, I disco- 
verec^ the deer about a hundred yards from us, 
lying down, and with nose and ears pointed, looking 


To take sight. 
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me full in the face ! She sprang upjon her fedt, and 
bounded off, and “ Old Golden,” lying behind a 
bunch of fern at a few paces distant, rising as it 
were into the air, and waving his white flag to and 
fro, accompanied her ! 

“ Zounds ! what a fool Fve been, George ! ” ex- 
claimed Darrow, that old fellow has played me 
many a trick, but I never expected him in company 
with his wife at this season of the year. He don’t 
get off in that way another time, I assure you.” 

Poor Darrow (I never shall forget it), how he was 
chapfallen ; his face became wrinkled and creviced 
in a minute, and he sighed and groaned as he con- 
templated the beautiful position in which ” Old 
Golden” had laid under the range of his rifle, “ if he 
only had known it.” However, the misfortune vas 
irreparable, and we moved on towards the “ Rattle- 
snakes’ Den.” 

On the top of the mountain, which was barren 
and level for a long distance, Darrow shouldered his 
rifle, and said : — ^ ' 

” George, we can talk here as much as we please 
— no game lives here.” He then said, We are now 
close to the ‘ Den.’ That tall pine you see yonder 
stands right upon the rock where the snakes come 
out ; and probably they go under the rocks as far 
as where we now stand. There’s not another word 
to be said, but you keep a little back of me, and 
watch my signs.” 

Darrow advanced on his hands and knees towards 
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'the bfink of th(j precipice, and, getting within a few 
yards of it, laid down his rifle, and then, lyin^^ 
closer to the ground, and advancin,g more slowly, 
got so as to look over and down upon the Jevel 
platform of rock below. After gazing for a minute 
or so, by reaching back with his right hand he made 
signs for me to come to him, which I did, creeping 
in the same manner he had done, and leaving my 
gun behind. Getting by the side of him, and both 
of us permanently fixed and motionless, we had to- 
gether the strange view of some five or eight hun- 
dred of the reptiles (devils, as he called them) 
spread out on the surface of a level^ rock of some 
four or five rods in diameter, and twenty-five feet 
below us, in coils, in knots and bunches, basking 
in the sun, and all were motionless, and apparently 
asleep. Their scales, fresh from their damp cavern, 
and not yet soiled by their summer’s travels, were 
glistening in the sun, of all colours — yellow, black, 
and white, and the breathing motions of their bodies 
gai^c* them the sparkling effect of moving diamonds. 

In the midst of these groups were here and there 
harmless black snakes of .some ten br twelve feet in 
length, intertwined and coiled with them as if 
members of the same venomous family. There 
were rattlesnakes of all sizes — some were black, 
some brown, dnd others of a bright yellow. Some 
were*lymg on their backs, perfectly straight, and 
others were hanging from the limbs of the adjoining 
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trees, and others coiled around tliejr trunks.* Oh ! 
what a beautiful sight, and what a perdition, if, by a 
slip of the foot^ one were to have been launched into 
the. midst of it ! 

Darrow at length gave the signal, and slowly 
withdrawing his head, and I following, we were in a 
moment beyond their view, and safe for the remarks 
which Darrow was prepared to extemporise and I 
to ejaculate. I have no sort of recollection what 
they were, but whilst we were descending the moun- 
tain, on our way home, and had got about halfway 
down, Darrow said, “ There, George, we are now at 
the * Devil’s Pulpit,”’ 

I had some vague recollections of stories I had 
heard about the “ Devil’s Pulpit,” and being just old 
enough to know the meaning of a pulpit, I wasj:u- 
rious to know what the devil had to do with a 
pulpit. 

‘‘Well,” said Darrow, “George, I don’t exactly 
know the whole history of tllie place myself, but 
that rock you see standing out in front of thc*\^all 
there is shaped like a pulpit, and has just room for 
a man to stand*in it and make a speech or preach a 
sarment. And I’ve hearn say that when the Indians 
had made the ‘ Massacre of Wyoming,’ the great 
Mohawk chief Brant held his. army of 2000 Indian 
warriors here encamped, on the vcry*ground where 
we now stand, in front of the pulpit, to g^uarcl the 
narrows below, in case the Pcnnsylvaifia militia at- 
C 
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tempted to follpw the Indians through. Brant was 
a terrible warrior, though only a half-Indian: he 
had brought a number of white prisoners to this 
place who had been taken in the battle ofTunk- 
hannock, and some of them who afterwards escaped 
said that he every morning preached a sarment to 
his warriors from this pulpit, and everybody, know- 
ing him to be a very devil, called the rock the 
‘ Devil’s Pulpit.’ But your father, George, can tell 
you more about it.” 

We were, in a little time, from the Pulpit Rock” 
down to the river’s side, which we crossed, and 
entered my father’s fields. Now was approaching 
the tribunal, the awful retribution for me. Darrow 
had engaged to plead my cause with my parents, 
and Sunday not yet being passed, we halted awhile 
at the lower barn,” where my little fowling-piece 
was secreted ; and Darrow fearlessly shouldering 
his rifle, we successfully entered my mother’s kitchen, 
without being noticed by any one. 

Darrow, after waiting awhile for my trial to come 
on, gave me these consoling words, — 

“ I don’t believe your father is going to say any- 
thing about it to-night, George, and I shall see him 
early in the morning.” 

He then departed for his own home, half a mile 
distant, where he was living with his family ; and I 
soon after slipped into bed. Before I had got to 
sleep, howevlir, a light entered my room. It was 
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my father, with a candle in his har^d. He took a 
scat by the side of my bed. Oh what a moment ! 

My dear son,” said he, “ you never tell me a 
falsgliood. I have looked everywhere to-day, and 
your mother also, for the ‘ little musket.’ Do you 
know anything about it } Where is it } ” 

“ It’s at the ^ lower barn,’ father.” 

“ How came it there, George 
'' I left it there, father.” 

It was missing this morning at an early hour, 
and you have been absent all day with it V' 

'' Yes, father.” 

You recollect what I promised you if you ever 
broke the Sabbath again in that way, old as you 
now are V 

Yes, my dear father.” 

‘Wou never knew me to break my promise, 
George V' 

“ No, hither.” 

“Would you wish me to Break a promise, my 
dear son V' 

“ No, dear father.” 

“ Then get up and put on your clothes, and go 
down to the bank of the creek, below the wheat- 
stacks, and cut ^ good bunch of water-beech 
sprouts,^ about three feet long, and lay them in 


‘ Watcr-bcech, a sort of beech that grows by the water’s 
edge, and is very wdry and tough. 
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your* mother’s^ cheese-room until morning, which 
will give you time to reflect upon the truant you 
have been playing this day.” 

Trusting to my advocate to speak for me, and 
my mind overloaded with what I had seen during 
the day, I failed to make any defence, and started 
off for the “ beech sprouts,” which I procured, and 
went to bed. In vain I attempted to lie in bed in 
the morning until I could hear Darrows voice 
below, for I was called up at an early hour ; and 
my father waiting for me at the bottom of the 
stairs, with the “ beech sprouts” in his hand, said 
to me, as I came down, ** Walk this way, George,” 
as he went through the kitchen and into the wood- 
house, where we were alone together. 

My dear son,” said he, you are old enougli 
now to know the meaning of this, and the painful 
imcessity of it ; that I do it not because I hate you, 
but because I love you ; and I am sure it will be 
the last time.” 

♦ * It s/ia/l be, dear, dear father.” 

* * ^ ^ 
Darrow came in, but too late ; hiy case had been 
tried— judgment, sentence, and retribution ! How 
much and what he said to my fetlier, and how far 
Jie succeeded in exciting any repentant feeling, 1 
never learned, though I thought for several days 1 
discovered a sort of ex post facto signs of a partial 
forgiveness^ arising from the plea that my friend 
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and master, Darrow, had put in forime, the {)ublic 
importance of our expedition, which had led us to 
the Rattlesnakes’ Den” on Sunday, and now 
admitted by all. 

However, I was^ silent, and determined to be so, 
tliough Darrow, with the countenance of my father 
and all the neighbours, was proceeding with his 
plans for a grand onslaught on the “ devils,” in the 
course of a few days. Darrow was everywhere 
listened to in his descriptions of what we had seen, 
and I was called on as a witness to the facts, but I 
was mniity having resolved to have no further hand 
in the affair. , 

But when my father said to me, — 

“ George, my dear son, did you see, with Darrow, 
at the * Rattlesnakes’ Den,’ what he has de- 
scribed } ” 

Yes, dear father,” (I said it in a sort of convul- 
sion, and before I willed it), “ I saw it all, father ; 
it is all true.” 

“ Then, my dear boy, you shall go with us. ‘ We 
shail have a grand holiday on Wednesday, if the 
weather is fine. Captain Brush is going, and 
Medad, and Jonas. The Snidigars are going — 
Rowley and O’Neil, and half-a-dozcn others, and 
you shall join us, and carry the little musket for 
your weapoh;’’^'^^ ” ’ 

What a ; I soon^ forgot the. ordeal I 

had passed, and was inflated Vith the most im- 
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patiertt ambitian for the catastrophe that was pre- 
paring. Wednesday (after a long time) came ; a 
fine sunny day. The Snidigars (old hunters) were 
on the spot, Atwill was there, and Heth, and 
Captain Brush, and all assembled at my father’s 
house at ten o’clock in the morning, and all, in 
Heth’s ferry-boat, crossed the river, and Darrow 
(with me by his side) taking the lead, we penetrated 
the forest on the mountain side, and soon arrived 
at the Devil’s Pulpit,” which was considered half 
way. 

My father, to make it a real holiday, had freighted 
Johnny O’Neil, his faithful hired man„with a number 
of bottles of cogniac brandy from his cellar, and a 
good boiled ham, and other accompaniments for a 
comfortable lunch after the grand feat should be 
accomplished, and we should be on our return 
march. A bottle of this being used at the halt, 
and Johnny having safely secreted the rest in the 

Devil’s Pulpit,” for our return, the party were 
aboift resuming their march, when Darrow said, — 

“ Hold on, my friends ; ‘Old Golden’ sleeps only 
a little above here, and right in our Way.” 

This required no explanation for any one present, 
for “Old Golden” was a famous '"dcQr of an enor- 
nious size, known to all the hunters of the valley, 
who had each in their turn followed him, and been 
foiled in all their attempts to come round him. The 
name of “Old Golden” had also been for years in 
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the mouths of even the women and|Childrcn vftf the 
valley, and many had seen his tracks, nearly the 
size of those of, an ox. He had been followed from 
Olio side of the valley to the other, sleeping on the 
mountains on one side or the other, just as his 
security might demand it, and now had established 
his lair a little above the “ Devil’s Pulpit.” 

Hold on a bit,” said Darrow ; “ the cunning old 
fellow played George and me a shabby trick last 
Sunday, and I want to sec if he will do the same 
thing to-day. You know him well, Snidigar 

That I do. The old fellow has slipped through 
my fingers oft;en enough. I know exactly where he 
lies, Darrow.” 

Darrow had his plans all laid, and now, assuming 
the spokesman, he said to my father, — . 

“ Squire, I want you to take charge of the party, 
and keep them all where they are, and without 
much noise, for about a quarter of an hour ; and if 
‘Old Golden’ is in his bed to-day, it is gone case 
with him : he will make fools of us no Icmger. 
Snidigar and I both know where he sleeps, and we 
know exactly \Hicre he runs when put up. George 
and I will go round and take our stand at the foot 
of the ‘ Eagle’s West,’ close to which he generally 
runs ; and Snidigar will go round and stand at the 
‘ South Pass.’ One or t’other of those places lie 
must go out at ; and we will see to-day wjiat* he is 
made of. Wait here about a quartefr of an hour, 
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Squit\:, giving irs time to get to our stands, and then 
Atwill, who knows the way, will lead you up the hill.” 

Darrow and I swung around a miie or so to get 
to our stand, and Snidigar started for the South 
Pass,” a famous run-way, known J:o the hunters, and 
often used by them for driving the deer through. 

Darrow took a tree, and placed me behind an- 
other close by, charging me to keep my body hidden 
whilst looking around the tree ; and if I saw the 
deer coming in the distance, not to stir an inch, as 
the deer pay little attention to a man if he stands 
still. He had directed my attention to the quarter 
where the deer would first be seen, if, he came. 

We had not stood many minutes before I heard 
the heavy tramp of his feet amongst the leaves and 
sticks, as he was bounding over the logs, and was 
approaching ; and at length the dodging of his white 
amongst the bushes showed that he was close 
at hand, and in an instant leap, his full and frightful 
figure plunged out of the thicket into the open 
tiiiib^'r ; and just before he was to have passed us, 
“ Ma ! said Darrow, in an under and tender tone, 
and he stopped, with his legs braced out, ready for 
another spring ; but it was too late, for bang ! went 
Darrow’s rifle, and that .spring hemever made, but 
reeled backwards and fell, and was dead in an in- 
stant | Darrow ran up to him as quick as he could, 
and drawing^his long knife from his belt, cut his 
throat, whilst I was cautiously advancing up. 
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‘'That’s the way, George!” said he. Old 
Golden’ don’t play any more of his tricks.” 

A place has been kept clear on my retina for the 
impfcssion of that picture then made, which nothing 
n the whole course of my life has effaced or in the 
cast obscured. 

The horns of this noble buck, which at that sea- 
son were growing, were in the velvet, and, when run- 
ning, they looked like a chair carried on his head. 

Darrow had set his rifle against a tree, and, with 
liis knife in his hand, was giving me some lessons 
for my future guidance in deer-hunting. 

“ To stop a deer, George, when running, always 
:all “ Ma 1” they are sure to stop ; if you whistle, it 
is apt to frighten them, and make them run faster. 
And when your deer is down, always cut its threat 
is quick as possible, to bleed it properly ; if you 
Jon’t, you have the blood all inside, which is awk- 
ivard in dressing it, and hurts the meat also.” And 
pointing to the mark of his bullet, “ The old fellow 
stopped with his head and shoulders right behiiid 
that beech-tree, so I took him in the kidneys. The 
best place to eum, George, is always at the heart, 
just back of the fore-shoulders, and rather low down ; 
ind next to that the kidney ; it’s a small mark ; but 
f you can hit it, it is just as fatal as to strike the 
leart. It’s just forward of the hip-bohe, and a little 
ibove the centre.” 

Darrow now went a little around \\\c pomt of 
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rocks? and sounded his whistle, the hunter’s call, 
which he always carried, and in a little time Snidi- 
gar, who had heard his rifle, and now knew what 
was the result, soon came up, and soon followed 
Atwill, with the whole of the parjty. ** Old Golden” 
down was a splendid sight for all, and in a few 
minutes his skin was off, and his heavy quarters 
were on the hunters' shoulders, and were carried 
and suspended in our route to the Rattlesnakes' 
Den,” to be taken up on our return from that en- 
terprise. 

On our route again ; we were soon on the top of 
the mountain, where a sort of counjcil of war was 
held, when Darrow and Jo. Snidigar, who had been 
parties in the onslaught ten years before, laid the 
pkns of attack and took the lead. 

I was to creep cautiously up to the brink of the 
precipice from which Darrow and I had viewed the 
reptiles a few days^ before, and getting into my 
position, to be perfectly still and ready to fire ; 
ufttfi Darrow, and Snidigar, and Atwill, and the 
rest of them, had got round on the hill-side below 
the den, and below the level platform on which the 
reptiles were sleeping. 

From that point the hill descaided with a steep 
declivity, up which the invading parties were cau- 
tiously to advance, unseen, except by me, and 
within a* few^ paces of where the snakes were lying ; 
each armed with a heavy club of six or eight feet 
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ill length, to be wielded with both I'lands, ancf paid 
on to the group when the concerted signal should 
be given. For this Darrow had ordered me to 
watdi his fox-skin cap, and when he gave the 
signal of ready,” J[ was to fire into the thickest of 
them, and the discharge of my gun was to be the 
signal for all to rush on. 

Though my father had indicated that I might 
carry the “little musket,” a light one-barrelled 
fowling-piece belonging to me, I had, without his 
knowledge, designed something more destructive 
for this particular occasion, and had borrowed of 
Captain Beebe, our nearest neighbour, an old 
Revolutionary rusty musket, of larger calibre and 
of greater power, and charged it before starting 
with an exorbitant charge of duck-shot ; and juist 
before getting to the brink of the precipice, to be 
sure that my explosion should lack nothing, had 
rammed down an extra charge of shot on top of 
the others. And with this, which required my 
utmost strength to elevate, I was peeping ovei^the 
brink of the precipice. (Plate No. 2 ). 

To my astonishment and extatic delight, in the 
midst of the group there was a knot of these reptiles 
the size of a bushel basket, wound, twisted, and 
interlocked together, with their heads standing out, 
— ^just the mark I wanted for the old musket. I got 
exceedingly timid and nervous while waiting for 
the signal, but when it came I “ let flyV* 
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I knew notlibng, for some time afterwards (when 
I was picked up), what had transpired from that 
moment. I saw nothing of the grand vicUe that 
ensued, nor ever knew anything of it, except what 
I got from tradition. 

The old Revolutionary musket, doubly (if not 
trebly) charged, and filled with the rust of many 
years, and pointed dozvn hill when I fired, had 
made a tremendous rebound, .slapping me on the 
side of my head, and pitching over, a rod or so 
behind me. 1 was found lying on my back after 
the fracas was over, by several of the party, wdio 
had gone around and ascended the ledge to wdiere 
I ^vas. I was put upon my legs, but covered wdtli 
blood, w'hich was running quite into my shoes ! 
lip wever, I was soon on the battle-field, and helped 
to count the scalps. My double charge of .shot had 
cut the knotted mass (perhaps from fifty to one 
liundred) to pieces, and the party rushing on with 
their clubs, had thrashed some hundreds more to 
di^ath, whilst hundreds were saving themselves by 
running under the rocks into their den. 

In a council of war again held on the battle- 
field, while counting the scalps of some five or six 
hundred slain, and whilst Darrow^and Snidigar and 
Atwill, and others, were pulling off the glistening 
skins and rattles of some of the most beautifully 
coloured of them, the rattle of one was heard, 
which, in tlfc death-struggle, had escaped over the 
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edge of the rock, and slid down thci mountain-side 
for a considerable distance. It was a huge speci- 
men ; and Snicligar cut a pole with a crotch at the 
end. of it, which was put upon the reptile’s neck, 
when Darrow took it by the tliroat with his hand, 
and brought it alive on to the battle-ground. 

An instant thought struck me, and I said, 
“Father, if a horn of powder was fastened to the 
fellow’s tail, and a slow match applied to it, and he 
allowed to drag it into the den, wouldn’t the whole 
lot of them be destroyed V 

“Good!” said Darrow\ “George, you are now' 
the best hunter in the valley of the Ocquago.” 
Snidigar- took the idea, and my father also, and the 
rest of the party. Snidigar had an immense pow- 
der-horn attached to his bullet-pouch, wFich ^^;as 
taken off for the purpose, and the other hunters 
emptying their horns into it, fdled it to the brim. 
A string of four or five feet in length was tied *to 
the rattlesnake’s tail, and a? the end of it the 
pow^der-horn, with a slow match of a yard or wu^re 
in length, which Snidigar made of some w'etted 
and twisted tow’, filled with powder, dragging after 
it. 

This fatal appgndage all ready, and Darrow still 
holding the reptile by the neck, laid it upon the 
ground near the mouth of the deli. When all 
hands, excepting Snidigar and Darrow\ ran "clow n 
the hill some distance, and most «!>f them, like 
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myself, took positions behind large trees. Snidigar 
set fire to the fuse, and Darrow let go, and both ran 
for secure quarters, when the powder-horn could 
be heard, rattling amongst the rocks, as the snake 
was carrying it home to its defeated comrades. 

A breathless silence of a minute or so, and bang ! ! 
(like an instant clap of thunder) went the horn of 
po^vxler, shaking the very earth on which we stood, 
and sending up blue streams of smoke through the 
crevices opened in the solid rock of twenty-five feet 
in thickness overlaying the den ! The smoke rose 
in clouds amongst the trees, and when cleared away 
all hands ventured again on the scene of action, 
where not the sound of a rattle, even in distress, 
could be heard, and where no mortal being could 
h^ve escaped destruction. 

“ ril be blathered, Squeer Cathlin ” (as he called 
my father), said Johnny O’Neil, *Mf iver thasc var- 
nfints mahks us iny mare trouble, they’ve all gan 
to the Divil, Squeix ! ” — and turning to me — 
“ Jkey’ve cast you a lackin, Garge, and a bloody 
noase, but that’s nathin.” 

A look of approbation from my father was even 
more encouraging than the speech of Johnny; and, 
what was still more satisfactory^ to my pride, was 
the unanimous applause of the model hunters, 
Darrow and Snidigar, and which all the rest of the 
part]^ gave me, as the inventor of the scheme by 
which the pests and the terror of the inhabitants of 
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the flourishing and happy little galley of* the 
Ocquago were disposed of, undoubtedly, for several 
I years to come. 

I Before commencing to descend the mountain, I 
I recollect all hands were for a while seated in the 
j shade of some large oaks, when several pipes were 
1 lit, and a bundle of cigars distributed, which my 
I father had brought in his pocket. From the spot 
where we sat, we had an extensive view to the 
f.ast, overlooking the Sturmkkc/' and the Hem- 
lock Ilollowr 

The “Sturrukker” (or ‘^bloody run”), a large and 
dashing stream, emptying into the Susquehana at 
Hilbourns, three or four miles distant from where we 
were sitting, said to have '' run red with blood ” 
during the Indian war, waged but a few yeajs 
before ; and since, equally famous for the incredible 
quantity of trout taken in its black waters, and in 
the taking of which several lives were said to ha\^c 
been recently taken by the Ihdians' of Hemlock 
Hollow, in which dark and dreary solitude the stroam 
rises. 

During our ascent of the mountain, and even 
when taking off the skin of “ Old Golden,” from 
remarks made by.Darrowand Snidigar, I learned 
that the party were ascending these mountains 
under a sort of presentiment that their day’s sport* 
udght be intercepted by lurking and reven^Jeful 
Indians, said to be still hanging about the Ocquago 
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and •Randolplt. Mountains ; and the fact seemed to 
be well know n by Darrow and Snidigar, and other 
hunters, that, since the defeat and expulsion of 
Brant, a lingcrini;' and maraiidin^^ party of Oncidas 
were still rcmainine: ensconced in the dark and 
almost im})enctrable forest of the II cndock 1 follow! 
a constant tcM'ror to the border inhabitants, and 
game, occasionally, for the rifles of the hunters 
wdiicli they had to contend with. 

Though nothing as yet had transpired to affect 
the nerves or apprehensions of the party as t(_ 
Indians, and w'hilst they w'ere enjoying their tobacco. 
I saw^ Snidigar’s corrugator muscles drawm dowai, 
and his long forefinger of the left hand pointing to 
thedark green “ Hemlock Hollow” which laybcneatli 
i^s, and to which Barrows’s eye was being directed, 
There,” said he, “there are those devils again- 
there’s their smoke rising above the hemlocks! 
‘‘Red Feather ’ is there, Darrow, and ‘ Yellow 
Mocasins I’ll be * bound those fellows arc back 
gg^in, and very likely a party with them — the poor 
people at Hilbourn’s Landing are in great danger- 
they may all be cut off.” • 

“ I know\” said Darrow^, “ we’ll have to give it to 
those chaps again.” , 

“And I howqo,” said Johnny O’Neil, who was lis- 
tening to the conversation, “ I howp, gintlemin. 
ye’fl n^t be dowen of it to-day. I thank w^'kl 
batter be Rangin’ tow-ards howm, for won’t tbc 
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zhundcr and the smohk we’ve been*a raisin’ bring 
thase divils upon us ?” 

The party seemed mostly to incline to Johnny’s 
opinion, and were soon on the march, descending the 
mountain, as they .were evidently not prepared for 
an Indian fight. 

Poor Johnny was no doubt influenced by a double 
thought — of the smoke of the Indians in “ Plcmlock 
Hollow,” on the east side of the mountain, and the 
“bottles of brandy” he had secreted at the “ Devil’s 
Pulpit,” on the west side, towards which we were all 
now progressing. 

On our way, the quarters and skin of “ Old 
Golden” were again taken on to the shoulders of 
the hunters ; and, arrived at the Devil’s Pulpit,” 
the party were seated on some large logs on a lev'll 
plain in front of the pulpit, and ever good-natured, 
Johnny brought forth with great alacrity and son\e 
grace, his hidden bottles of bi^indy, and his boiled 
ham, &c. 

As in the celebrations of most great victoric's, 
where jocose hilarity, boasting, threatening, and 
defying arc mixed with the cup that’s passing 
around, so with Johnny’s tin cups of brandy and 
slices of ham, which were dealt about, were ejacu- 
lated the most unqualified exultations for the, 
conquest of “Old Golden,” the most unfeejing 
huzzas for the fate of the poor rattlesnakes, and 
boasts of the unerring truth of “Old Ben” and 
D 
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Long Polly/’* and fearless contempt for the Red 
Feather” and his party of marauders, whom Johnny 
O’Neil had “ supposed” might be coming upon them 
from Hemlock Hollow.” 

In the midst of this jubilee lupch, in which some 
were seated on logs and others upon the ground, 
and the conversation was, of course, on rattlesnakes 
and Indians, bang ! went a rifle on our left, and at 
a distance of some twenty-five or thirty rods, the 
smoke of which was seen amongst a thicket of 
bushes, and the ball of which was heard as it went 
whizzing over our heads. 

Harrow at the time was sitting on a log, some- 
what higher than the rest of us. All of us sprang 
to our feet, or on to our hands and feet, and amongst 
tkc last were Harrow, Snidigar, and Atwill, the only 
ones who had rifles with them. 

^ “ That’s a close shave,” said Harrow ; he knows 
my old fox-skin cap, but it was only a graze, any- 
how.” 

** That’s ‘ Red Feather,’” said Snidigar. 

No doubt of it,” said Harrow. “ I know the 
crack of his rifle ; it’s not the first 'time that I have 
heard it. He’s snatched many a fine buck out of 
my hands on these mountains, and you and I know 
Jhe music of his rifle, Snidigar, and we shall have 
more of it. 'Look wild 1” 

'' Lie* close there, every one of you,” .said Snidi- 


Darrow’s and SnidigaPs rifles. 
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gar, as Darrowwas creeping forward #on the ground, 
as close as a rattlesnake would crawl, to the roots 
of a large beech tree, poising his rifle in his left 
hand before him in a horizontal position. 

“Take the pine-log there, near its root,” said 
Darrow to Snidigar, “ and see every leaf that stirs 
in that direction.” 

The rest of the party were dropped under or by 
the side of the logs, and as whist as mice, all except 
Johnny O’Neil, who had also been flat, but had 
conceived the plan of pushing down a hand full of 
buck-shot into my old musket, and which he was 
doing by resting on one elbow. 

I got my head sufficiently raised to see my friend 
and master, Darrow, whose every motion I was still 
studying, as important to the education I was t;g- 
ceiving. His motions at that time were all so slow 
as to be almost imperceptible, and on either side of 
the tree, before advancing his head far enough to 
see, his fox-skin cap was held i little in advance, so 
as to receive the bullet when it should come. I «aw 
him at length lying perfectly still for a minute or 
so, when his c£fp was lowered down, and his rifle 
gradually raised to his face. He didn’t fire, and in 
a moment lowercjd it again, but before taking up 
his cap, he raised it quickly up and fired ; and in- 
stantly, from amongst the logs, with ^ tremendous 
crash,* Johnny O’Neil let off the old musket Vith 
its charge of buck-shot in the same direction. 

Darrow at this time was flat on his back, and 
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with Siis wiper '*vas pushing down another ball, when 
in a low whisper he said, “ It’s nothing — it was only 
a shaking leaf.” Johnny O’Neil, however, actually 
saiv an Indian, and saiv him quail before the handfui 
of buck-shot! ^ 

“ I’ve kilt one of the divils!” said Johnny. 

Snidigar whispered to him to hold his tongue, 
and he could shoot no more, for his buck-shot had 
given out. 

Darrow was on the lookout again, and all the 
party resting in breathless anxiety, when “ spang!” 
said another rifle behind us (and exactly in the op- 
posite direction, the Indians’ mode precisely, and on 
the level platform on which we were resting, below, 
and in front of the pulpit rock), and whew 1 — went 
the ball over our heads. 

Snidigar, from the beginning of the fight, had 
placed Atwill on the lookout in that direction, ap- 
prehending, from Indian modes of warfare, that we 
should be attacked on both sides simultaneously. 
^Atwill could see nothing to draw a bead” upon, 
though the smoke of the Indian’s gun, as in the 
other case, was seen rising out of the bushes. Dar- 
row was steady at his post, and looking out, and 
Snidigar’s eagle eyes were roanaing about in all 
directions, and not a leaf moved without his 
seeing it. ‘ 

The Indians had decidedly the advantage," being 
sheltered by* the thickets on each side of us, when 
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our warriors were obliged to stand e'kposcd, compa- 
ratively in open ground. 

The most of our party being unarmed, and we 
being surrounded, it was evident that our best 
chance was to lie still and close as possible, and 
meet what might come in the best manner we could, 
with the three rifles of famous hunters to protect us. 

There was no use in advancing, which would only 
expose us to the Indians’ fire, and the suspense be- 
came awful, waiting for the attack to be resumed. 
Tn the midst and silence of this, I heard my father 
whispering to Johnny O’Neil, on the other side of 
the log, and, from what I could understand, he was 
sending Johnny off into the valley for help : — 
“ From the very first leap that you make,” said my 
father, don’t even turn your head to look baok, 
but go straight to the river — to Atwill’s house ! — 
tell his brother — and tell him to bring the Hil- 
bourns ! Send some one to Heths ! — Take Atwifl’s 
canoe and cross over — tell Rowley and the other 
men in the field ! — ^jump on to the sorrel iti?j*e 
in the south stable — and go up the valley at 
the utmost speed ! Go to the Buels ! — go to the 
Smiths ! At the Devil’s Pulpit — the Devil’s Pulpit ! 
Mind!” — as I saw Johnny taking his tremendous 
kangaroo leaps down the hill, when I peeped over 
the log. 

Johnny was out of sight in an instant,. anS, for 
one, out of danger ; and the instant thought came 
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that *1 too, in V:he like way, could save one, and 
perhaps help in bringing succour to the besieged 
and doomed party. And as quick as thought, a 
bound and a leap or two took me out of the sight 
and hail of the party, and, likq a rolling hoop, I 
was bounding and rebounding down the mountain- 
side for a mile or more. 

Atwill’s wife, where Johnny had been and re- 
ported as he passed that Squecr Cathlin” (no 
doubt to make the alarm more exciting) was ‘‘ kilt,” 
and to Mrs. Atwill and others whom I met, that 

Gargc” was wounded (for I was still covered with 
blood from the bruise of the old musket, and had 
no time then to explain the cause of), and that he 
had himself kilt one of the divils.” 

•Johnny was soon across the river, and, astride of 
the sorrel mare, was electrifying the people of the 
valley as he advanced towards its head, and rallying 
the rifles into the field. Men were everywhere 
seen running, some on horseback and others on 
foot*; and in a little time the river was spotted with 
canoes, with their glistening paddles and rifles, on 
their hurried way to the scene of action, to land at 
Atwill’s, as Johnny had said, and proceed to the 
“Devil’s Pulpit,” where the battle* was waging. 

Horsemen were started across the mountains for 
the rifles of 'Randolph Valley ; and horns were 
blowing,- women were screaming, and dogs were 
howling, and* even the very atmosphere of the little 
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valley seemed to be aware of the hr»rrid scene that 
was transpiring at the “Devil’s Pulpit,” and to breathe, 
in unison with the voices of the living, “ Death to 
the Indian devils, every one of them !” 

What a piece of ^ood luck for Johnny O’Neil and I 
that in an instant’s thought we bounded off and 
escaped as we did ! And how little, two hours 
before, was dreamed of in this quiet little valley, 
and by the jovial party at the “ Rattlesnakes’ Den,” 
of the scenes now to be related ! I would stop here 
if I could, but the whole must be told. Who had 
expected the dread sound of the frightful war- 
whoop, and the relentless blows of the tomahawk 
and scalping-knife ? Who had thought that these 
things were to be unburied, and stained again with 
the blood of the innocent and quiet inhabitants 
of the little valley of the Ocquago } 

What reader who has ever read the history of the 
ill-fated valley of Wyoming, of its “ Indian Mas- 
sacre,” the battles at “ Bloouy Run,” of “ Ooster- 
houts Narrows,” and of “ Tunkhannock,” wilDlack 
the patience to bear with me a few moments until 
wc can arrive •at the end of this gathering storm, 
or lack the means of appreciating its anticipated 
horrors when they are made known } The mind 
shudders at scenes of blood, of massacres, and 
murder when they transpire, and that is enough ; 
and therefore the finale of these descriptions* must 
await the result. 
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I, I havei said, luckily scaled the mountain’s 
side, crossed the river, and got home. My dear 
mother met me with screams, as I was covered yet 
with blood ; and learning from me that “ Squcer 
Cathlin” was not yet “kilt,” she washed off the 
blood, and put me into a clean shirt. And gallant 
Johnny O’Neil at this time was galloping down the 
valley with his scattered volunteers, and the canoes 
of the river were landing their heroic cargoes at 
“ Atwill’s Landing,” where Johnny and myself had 
first arrived in our stam])edc from the “ Devil’s 
Pulpit” 

There had been no Devil to preach to the poor 
affrighted group packed away under the logs, or 
watching, with their rifles, on their hands and knees, 
orjjellies, for the show of a red feather or a string 
of wampum. 

Whilst weary and nearly exhausted, and im- 
patient for the battle or a rescue, the awful silence 
was at last broken tfy a terrible, a wieked, and a 
erueU laugh that broke out from the summit of the 
rock above the Pulpit, higher up than the affrighted 
group had been looking, from the stietched mouths 
of two giggling country lasses of their familiar ac- 
quaintance, who sat overlooking J:he unhappy and 
imprisoned group, having their two sweethearts 
seated behind rthem, and joining in the laugh, with 
their rifles on their shoulders. 

Ihe prostrate group gradually arose from their 
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painful lairs, and Darrow, rising u[.ton one knee, 
and bringing his rifle to his face, exclaimed, Bo- 
gard, you’ll not play that trick again.” But Bogard’s 
liead was lowered out of sight, and that of Trow- 
bridge, his compamon, and their damsels departed 
with them. 

The Indian battle, of course, with all its horrors, 
terminated here. Bogard and Lyman Trowbridge 
had been engaged to join the party to the “ Rattle- 
snakes’ Den,” but mustering their sweethearts to 
accompany them, were behind time, and left be- 
hind. They had followed on the trail, and travelling 
slow, with petticoats, through the thickets, had met 
the returning party, without being themselves disco- 
vered, near the “ Devil’s Pulpit,” and resolvecl to 
give them a “ sensation,” which had been done ijc^ 
the manner described ; one firing his rifle over their 
heads from the right, and the other from the left, 
from which points, unseen, they had mounted th5 
precipice and joined their damsels, and with them 
sat amusing themselves by overlooking the splendid^ 
and warlike manceuvres, transpiring below, of pre- 
paring for an Indian battle. 

Darrow had laid until his legs were stiff, and the 
strained eyes of S^iidigar had become bloodshot. 
The rest of the party, .stowed away under the logs, 
came forth in better condition, and in t>he midst of 
an excited dialogue as to the infamous trick, dnd 
the manner in which it should be •eventually 
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puniifhed, the^ undcvoured crumbs were gathered 
up, and a bottle or two of brandy yet remaining, 
their suddenly broken lunch was resumed with in- 
creased appetites. 

In the midst of this, Snidigar’s long forefinger 
was seen pointing down the hill. Look ! there’s 
Bill” (his brother, also a celebrated hunter), there’s 
a fellow always ready.” Bill Snidigar was a man 
six feet and a half high, and with his head and 
shoulders rising out of the fern (for he was on his 
hands and knees), with his rifle in his hand, and at 
thirty or forty rods distance, where he had arrived, 
he was ready for the fight, for the rescue. 

At a less distance, and further to the right, and 
from behind an oak tree, “Tom Ely” gradually 
flowed out his ugly face ; and within a few rods, 
and further to the left, appearing like mermaids look- 
ing out of the sea, were discovered the uncovered 
ITireheads of “Jake and Jim Seeley,” never behind ; 
their bodies hiddeif in the mass of fern in which 
dioy were embedded. These were the foremost for 
the rescue, and first on the ground, like serpents, 
silent and unseen, they were on the spot, and ready 
for action. 

The “up river boys” had Janded at Atwilfs 
ferry, and were now spread out, and entering the 
forest in position, and ready for a tree fight, sound- 
ing* the frightful war-whoop, and advancing from 
tree to trec^ as the forest rang with the echo of their 
yells a-head of them. 
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The besieged party at this time gatlfered 

up, with their rattlesnakes’ skins bandaging their 
hats, their waists, and their arms, and others were 
carried on poles as flags and trophies. 

The beautiful an<J silent vanguards then rose from 
their hidden lairs in the fern all around, came up, 
got a drink of cogniac brandy, raised the war-whoop 
over the saddle of “ Old Golden,” with whom all had 
been acquainted, helped to transport his remains, 
and meeting the advancing columns, turned them, 
and all together descended the mountain’s side to 
the river shore, where boats were ready to cross 
them over, and other boats of riflemen were just 
arriving. 

Across, all hands met upon my father’s meadows, 
and my father taking the lead, the little army was* 
soon upon the lawn of my father’s house, on which 
all were seated. A bottle or two more of brandy 
added to the merriment of that picturesque scene, 
in which I was put forward in a white shirt, and 
with a clean face, as the hero of the day. • ^ 

At this moment two poor young men came up 
from “down the'river,” each one bringing a string 
of several dozens of fine trout. “Jo Still,” who 
was spokesman for the two, said, “ Squire Catlin, 
what will you give ?” holding them up. 

“ Do you mean for all ?” 

‘^Yes, squire.” 

“ What do you expect for them 
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Well, \\ c’K take a dollar, squire.” 

There it is, said my fatlier. '' Still ” (inquired 
my father, as all the party were listening), “ where 
did you catch these V 

‘'In Hemlock Holloiv, squire. The Sturrukker 
is full on ’em there, and yesterday bcin a showery 
day, they bit uncommonly well.” 

“ But I thought there were Indians there ” 

“ We thought we saw their smoke there to-day. 
We feared that ' Red Feather and 'YclloivMoccasm 
were there.” 

“No,” (said the second fisherman, as he advanced 
forward, and drew his shirt-sleeve from his elbow 
to his wrist of each arm across his face, beneath 
his no.se), “no, squire. I’ll be darned if that’s .so, 
there haint been an Ingin there these five years ! 
‘ Jo Stiir and I has each on us got a nice little 
farm a cummin on there in ‘ Hemlock Holler.’ 
We’ve been burnin logs there for some days, and I 
think that was the smoke you seed, squire. We 
^va'li gitten a little afraid this mornin howsomsever, 
when we saw a smoke on Steele’s mountain, or 
somear thar abouts, and thinkin it'^ might be Ingins 
(though I think they dasent come to Hemlock 
Holler any more), we still thought twas best to take 
our wives and little ones down to Hilbourn’s land- 
ing for a ddy or two, and from there we’ve just 
dimmed up here, squire.” 

My fathdr explained to these men the cause of 
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the smoke they had seen on Stee/e’s mouiftain, 
and twilight approaching, with a few united war- 
whoops, the party dispersed, giving three cheers 
for ‘Garge’ ” (which Johnny O’Niel proposed), “who 
has been lacked, anrj been hacked, but has blawn the 
pison manufactury to the divil !” 

So much,, and nothing would have answered short 
of it, for the affair of the “ Rattlesnakes’ Den,” a 
legend not before known in history, but rife with the 
name of its hero in Susquehana lore. 





CHAPTER II. 

GOLD HUNTING IN THE CRYSTAL MOUNTAINS. 

N the past chapter we have halted a 
little, and I hope not too long, amongst 
the scenes of my boyish life ; in this, I 
shall retrace some of the interesting 
•steps of my elder days ; and stopping occasionally 
for scenes which I too hurriedly passed by in the 
first volume of this work, will bring the reader to 
where that left off, with a field vast and boundless 
before us, in which again to view the Indians and 
^hfc incidents of Indian life. 

In the first volume the reader learned that I had 
travelled eight years amongst the tribes of North 
America, east of the Rocky Mountains, and made 
a collection of more than 600 portraits of Indians 
and paintings illustrating their modes of life ; and 
that I madu an Exhibition of the same in New 
York, in Paris, and in London. 

That Exhibition was very popular, and gained 
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me great applause, and money also f but, like too 
many fast men, I was led into unfortunate specula- 
tions, and, like them, suffered injurious conse- 
quences. 

At that time, however, the Senate of the United 
States was considering a l^ill for the purchase of 
my collection, for the sum of 65,000 dollars. A 
committee had reported a bill in favour of the pur- 
chase, and in their report had stated that they con- 
sidered the price of 65,000 dollars to be a moderate 
compensation for it ; and I had encouraging as- 
surances of its success. 

Messrs. Webster, Seward, Foote, and the other 
Federal members were in favour of tlie appropria- 
tion, and voted for it; and the democratic members 
voted against it. Mr. Webster advocated the pur> 
chase, in a long and eloquent speech, of which the 
following is a brief extract : — 

Extract from the Steegu of the Hox. 
DANIEL WEBSTER, on a motion in t^hk 

Senate of the United States, for Tiitr 

PURCHASE OF/‘ Gatlin’s Indian Collection,” 

IN 1849. 

” Mr. Presidei^T : The question is. whether it 
does not become ns, as an iiseful thing, to possess in 
the United States this collection of paintings, etc, 
made amongst the Indian tribes ? Whether it il not 
a case for the exercise of large liberality^ — I will not 
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say tounty, b\it policy ? These tribeSy siVy that have 
preceded nSy to whose lands we have snccccdcdy and 
vuho have no written memorials of their lavos, their 
habitSy and their mannerSy are all passing aivay to 
the zvorld of forgetfulness. Their likenessy manners^ 
and customs y are portrayed zvith mo7'e accuracy and 
truth in this collection by Catlin thaii in all the other 
drawings and irprescntations on the face of the earth. 
Somebody in this country ought to possess this collec- 
tion — that is juy opinion ; and I do not know zvho 
there is, or zuhcrc there is to be fotuidy any society or 
any individual zvhoy or zuhichy can zvith so much 
propriety possess himself or itself y of ity as the 
Government of the United States. For iny party 
thcjiy I do think that the preservation of “ Gatlin’s 
Indian Collection ” in this countiy is an important 
public act, / think it properly belongs to those ac- 
cumulations of historical matters irspecting our pre- 
decessors on this continent y zvhich it is very pi'opcr for 
the government of the United States to menntaw. 
tAs I have saidy this race is going into forgetfulness. 
They track the continuation of mankind in the present 
agCy and call recollection back to them. And here 
they arc better exhibitedy in my judgment, better set 
forth and presented to the piind; and the taste and 
the curiosity of znankindy than in all other collections 
in the zvorld. I go for this as an American subject — 
as a thing belonging to us — to our history — to 
the history of a race whose lands zve till, and over 
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ivhosc obscure graves and bones we trhad evcrjl day. 

I look upon it as a thing more appi’opriatc for us 
than the ascertaining of the South Pole, or anythmg 
that can be discovered in the Dead Sea or the River 
Jordan. These are the grounds, sir, lipon ivhich 1 
propose to proceed, and I shall vote for the appropria- 
tion with great pleasured 

The following; letter also, which I received at that 
time, t have a right to introduce in this place : — 

Lt:TTER FROM GENERAL CaSS, StX'Ria'ARY OF 
S tATK OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

‘G’Jear Sir: JVo man can appreciate better thati 
myself the admirable fidelity of your Indian Collec- 
tion and Indian book, which I have lately examined^ 

II uy are equally spirited and accurate : they are true 

to nature. Things that are arc not sacrificed, 

as they too often arc by the painter, to things as {i?f 
his judgment) they should be. 

'^During eighteen years of my lij'e I was super- 
intendent of Indian affairs in the north-zvestern 
territory of the United States : and durhig more 
than Jive I zuas Secretary of War, to zvhich depart- 
ment belongs the general control of Indian concerns. 
/ knoiv the Indians thoroughly. I have spent many 
a month in their camps, council-houses, villages, and 
hunting grounds ; I have fought zvith them, find 
against them ; and I have negociated seventeen 
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treaties of pca\c or of cession with them. I mention 
these circumstances to shozv you that I have a good 
right to speak confidently upon the subject of yoiu' 
drazvmgs. Among them / recognize many of my old 
acquaintances, and cverytvhere I am struck with the 
vivid representations of them ajid their custojns, oj 
their peculiar features, and of their costumes. Un- 
fortunately, they arc receding before the advancing 
tide of our population, a7id are probably destined, at 
no distant day, wholly to disappear ; but your collec- 
tion will presem^e them, as far as humaji a^d can 
do, and zvill form the most perfect monument of an 
extinguished race that the zvorld has ez?cr seen. 

To Geo. Gatlin.” Lewis Cas.s. 

^ Mr. “ Jefferson Davis,” at that time (previous to 
the Rebellion), a member of the Senate, before 
giving his vote, made, in a speech of two news- 
fjaper columns in length, and now matter of record, 
the most complimc'itary eulogy that has ever been 
j)as:sed on my works, stating that I was “ the only 
artist who ever had painted, or could paint, an 
American Indian ; that he had been a campaignei 
with me for .several months amongst the Osages, tlu 
Comanches, Pawnee Piets, &c,, whilst he was an 
officer in the 1st Regiment of mounted Dragoons, 
— that he had sat by me and seen me j^aint many 
of ^ny ^portraits from the life, and knew their ac- 
curacy, thapt the collection was one of great interest 
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and value to our country, and that it would he a 
shame if it were sold in a foreign land.” And 
yet, when the stage of the voting showed that his 
vote was to turn the scale, stated that, from prin~ 
ciplcy he was bound^to vote against the appropria- 
tion,” which he did, and defeated the bill. 

This unexplained principlei' I construed to be 
clearly the principle adopted and proclaimed by 
President Jackson many years before, of removing 
all the southern tribes of Indians west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, that their two hundred and fifty 
millions of rich cotton lands might be covered with 
slave labourers ; and which principle, with an ac- 
companying hostility to everything Indian, had been 
and was being carried out by the successive ad- 
ministrations, convincing me that I had nothing, 
further to expect or to claim from my country for 
the labours 1 had expended and the collections I 
had made in the Indian countries. 

I'his discouragement, and tHe explosion of my 
pecuniary affairs in London, came upon me to- 
gether, and both contributed to impede my return 
to my native coifntry, which I had contemplated at 
that time ; and, as will be seen, to my subsequent 
wanderings, to be briefly narrated in the following 
pages. In this dilemma I was lost ; but my collcc- 
ti07t was saved to my country by an American 
gentleman, — an act so noble and so patriotic; thdt I 
cannot believe my country will forget it.* 
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My occup'ation j^one,” and with no other means 
on earth than my hands hnd my brush, and less 
than half of a life, at best, before me, as with all 
that is human and mortal, my thoughts tended 
towards Dame Fortune, to kno\v if there was there 
anything yet in store for me. The thought was an 
extremely unpromising and visionary one, and yet, 
without a superstition, seemed worthy of a trial. 

In this state of mind, therefore, into one of tlic 
eccentric adventures of my chequered life I was 
easily led at that time, by the information got by a 
friend of mine, a reader in the Bibliothequc Im- 
periale of Paris, from an ancient Spanish work, 
relative to gold mines of marvellous richness, said 
to have been worked by Spanish miners some 300 
«years since, in the Tumucumache (or Crystal) moun- 
tains, in the northern part of Brazil. 

According to this tradition the Spanish miners, 
after having accumulated great riches, were attacked 
by the Indians and massacred in their houses, or 
^Llrfcen out of the country, leaving their gold behind 
tiiem. This wonderful relation, with other cor- 
roborating legends I had received, had enough of 
probability (with the additional circumstances al- 
ready narrated) to excite my cupidity, and what 
follows is a brief account of my singular enterprise 
entered upon at that time. 

Tn my wandering contemplations, ten years, at least, 
of solitudes* in voluntary exile, with my pencils and 
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sketch-books, were before me as agreeable realities. 
Nuggets of gold of all sizes appeared in my dreams, 
and in my waking hours I had allowed a half super- 
stition to intimate to me that Dame Fortune might 
have something precious in store for me, and which 
she could not bestow without the suitable oppor- 
tunity, As traditions had said that the gold 
miners of the Crystal Mountains had accumulated 
vast amounts in gold dust and nuggets, imagination 
naturally and easily depicted these riches left be- 
hind, buried within the walls of their adobe houses 
wlicii the miners were destroyed, or obliged to flee 
from their villages. 

The wealth of London was to be at my command 
if I succeeded ; a company, with unbounded capital, 
was to be formed, and a concession was to be ob- 
tained from the government of Brazil for the right 
of working the mines and carting the gold away^ 
and I had yet the stimulus of an. unexplored 
Country before me. 

With such reflections and anticipations I startbd, 
in 1852 — fourteen years ago — for the Crystal Moun- 
tains, in Brazil. T sailed to Havannah ; from thence 
I went to Carraccas, in Venezuela, to see the won- 
derful ‘- Silla,’* described by Baron de Humboldt. 
From. Carraccas to the Orinoco and Demcrara, 
designing to ascend the Essequibo to* the base of 
the Crystal Mountains. 

Learning from friends in Demcrara tlie jealousy 
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with which the unsettled boundary between British 
Guiana and Brazil was at that time guarded, and 
the consequent difficulty, if not impossibility, of 
passing the frontier post at the Grand Rapids of 
the Essequibo, I obtained a British passport for 
Brazil, and an incognito cognomen, as kings and 
emperors sometimes do, resolved to leave the river 
below the “ Sabo ” or great cataract, and approach 
the mountains by a land route, taking a guide and 
escort from some of the Arowak or Taruma villages 
I should have to pass through. 

Having previously met my old acquaintance, Sir 
Robert Shombergk, returning from his second ex- 
ploring expedition to the sources of the Essequibo, 
he also had explained to me the uncertainty of 
^getting permission from the post-holder to pass the 
Grand Rapids, and also of the extreme difficulty of 
^ascending the Essequibo from that to the moun- 
tains, owing to the numerous rapids, requiring a 
strong force of men He approved my plan of 
talking the eastern route ; and having learned from 
me the object I had in view, stated that he had long 
since heard legends of the Spanish gold mines in 
those mountains, and that were it not that he was 
at that time executing a special command of Her 
Majesty the Queen, he would have accompanied ine 
in the entcrj)rise. 

Joined in Georgetown by an enterprising young 
man by thb name of Smyth, an Englishman, a good 
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shot, and carryin^^ a first-rate miifie rifle and, 
armed myself with Colt’s revolving carabine, we left 
the Essequibo below the grand cataract, and after 
a desperate encounter with rivers and swamps, 
reached an Arowr^k village. Received in this vil- 
lage with great kindness (as has been described in 
the first volume), we procured hired horses and 
mules, on which, with an Indian guide, passing 
several Indian villages, and a country of three or 
four hundred miles, we reached the base of the 
mountains, and then, with a half-caste interpreter 
and guide, who knew the route, and a mule to carry 
our packs, we trusted to our legs for a passage 
across the mountains into the valley of the Amazon, 
which we accomplished, but with great fatigue and 
some distress, to the forks of the Trombutas, froJTi 
which we descended in an Indian pirogue to the 
Amazon, to Santarem, and to Para, as has been 
more fully narrated in the first volume of this work. 

Instead of finding the Tumucamaciie (or Acarai) 
a single mountain ridge, which I had contemplifted,^ 
we found ourselves in the midst of k scries of moun- 
tains of pala:o:?oic rocks of the most frowning and 
defying aspect for a breadth of fifty or sixty miles. 
In the midst of these our poor mule gave out, and 
we were obliged to leave it and most of our packs, 
and trust to our weapons for subsistence. Food 
and life and progress now became subject? of Vnorc 
importance than gold ; and in our jaded and ex- 
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hausl^d condition we were but miserable nugget 
hunters. We huntedy however, passing over exten- 
sive beds of auriTcrous quartz, and in some instances 
distinctly exhibiting to the naked eye the precious 
metal. 

In a beautiful valley amongst the mountain 
ranges we struck upon an ancient waggon-road, 
which we followed for several miles, intelligible 
proofs of mining operations. This, however, we 
lost, from the thick overgrowth of a sort of thorn, 
not unlike a compact hedge, extending in some 
places for miles together, and entirely impenetrable 
to man or horse, until cut away. 

From such causes all my nugget fever for the 
time passed away, and I was happy to be again at 
jiiy old vocation, and safe and sound in the valle)^ 
of the Amazon. 

Near the close of the first volume, I gave some 
atcount of the valley of the Amazon, its rivers, its 
forests, and inhabitants ; but, for want of space, was 
obliged to make it brief and very incomplete. Other 
Teatures of it, which I was then obliged to pass by, 
will now be taken up, and the end X)( this chapter 
will bring us to the Pacific, where we will have a 
new region to pass into. 

In my boarding-house in Para I made the agree- 
able acquaints-iice of Senor L , to whom I gave 

a de:^:ription of my long voyage, and the object I 
had had in ciiossing the Crystal Mountains. lie told 
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me he had long heard traditions of thoie gold mines, 
and the massacre of the miners by the Indians ; and 
he added that he had no doubt of the facts, nor any 
doubt but that great wealth had been left concealed 
ill or about the mii\ers’ adobe houses. 

He informed me that he lived on an island in the 
Amazon, some hundreds of miles above Santarem, 
adiich he had stocked with several tliousand head 
of cattle and horses ; that he was returning by 
steamer in a few days ; and that if I would accom- 
]iany him, he would fit out another expedition at 
liis own house, and at his expense, approaching the 
mountains from a different direction, and in a dif- 
ferent place ; and, he thought, with a better chance 
of success. 

I accepted this gentleman’s kind offer, and in , 
three days we were prepared for our coming cam- 
paign. At Para we obtained each a tunique and 
^^tl&higs of strong buckskin, and other articles ncccs-* 
sary for our tour, and various* trinkets and other 
presents for the Indians. 

I had at the time in my employment a first-rate 
negro man (a maroon), six feet and two inches in 
height, “ Qesar /Jolla” who had freed himself from 
bondage by leaving his master, Scflor Bolla, in 
Havannah, and had proved to me his value in a 
tour of five or six weeks which we had just made 
together amongst the Xingu Indians, on th,e riVer 
by that name. 
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former' companion, Smyth, having^ left me in 
Para, I purchased of him his minie rifle, which 1 
had put into Caesar’s hands, and of which he was 
very proud. 

Senor L proposed to take two of his own 

negroes, and employ a couple of friendly Indians 
living in the vicinity of his residence, as guides and 
interpreters, making in all a party of seven. 

This hospitable gentleman had on his island ten 
thousand cattle and horses, and fifteen negroes. He 
told me before starting, that, as we were going into 
a section of country known to be rich in minerals, 
and guarded with great jealousy by the Govern- 
ment, we should be more or less liable to fall into 
the hands of one of three garrisons of barc-footed 
^soldiers, stationed at the Barra and at the base of 
the mountains ; and that in such an event he should 
much rather answer to the name of Senor Novello 
Than that of Senor L . 

His motive for this he knew I could correctly 
aj.5preciate when 1 showed him my passport, and at 
the same time told him my real name, with which 
(when he heard it) he said he had been for some 
years familiar. He spoke the Portugais, the Spanish, 
and the lingua geral” (the language of the country), 
and Csesar spoke the Spanish and the English, and 
our two Indian guides spoke the “geral,” and the 
Infiiaa language of the tribes where we were going ; 
so that on* the score of languages we had nothing 
to fear. 
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The route proposed was to descend the Aiflazon 
some fifteen or twenty miles in a hu^e and unwieldy 
pirogue ; then ascend a small and sluggish stream 
some twenty or thirty miles, leave the pirogue, and 
traverse the vast and gloomy forest until we reached 
the llanos (prairies), where we would hire mules of 
the Indians to take us to the mountains. 

We were several days making the necessary 
preparations ; laying in salt and dried meats, coffee, 
sugar, biscuits, tea, salt, &c, and a few culinary 
articles ; and amongst them a large tin pan from his 
wife’s pantry, for washing gold, and a heavy hammer 
for breaking the rocks, and a cold chisel for cutting 
the nuggets which we might find, too large to be 
transported entire ! 

Embarked in our heavy pirogue, with all ourstore‘*', 
and equipments laid in, we Averc venturing on a 
tour which probably no white man had ever made 
before (and of which we had no knowledge except 
that obtained from our two* Indians, who had 
traversed it several times before), of wading,* of ^ 
creeping and crawling, through the vast and sunless 
and pathless solitudes which lie between the Amazon 
and the llanos that spread out at the foot of the Tu- 
mucamache, or Crystal Mountains. And those who 
Avould appreciate the grandeur, the vastness, the 
intricacy, and the mysteries of the Amazon forests 
Avithout seeing them, now listen ! — 

Gently and easily we floated down t4ie northern 
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shore of the' river for the distance of fifteen or 
twenty miles ; most of the way, tlie banks, the 
shore, and the trunks of the lofty trees were entirely 
hidden by the outrolling and outstretching masses 
of foliage of various hues and various jmtterns, 
wliich seemed to be tumbling over oiir heads into 
the river. 

Without discovering the least appearance of a 
landing-place, or mouth of a river or stream, Ya- 
ka, ya-ka” (there it is, there it is), cried out one of 
our Indians, and pointing to it, when our pirogue 
was steered about, and plunged by force of paddles 
amidst the hanging boughs that were dipping in the 
water. In a moment we were out of sight of the 
mighty Amazon, and ascending a deep and sluggish 
♦stream of unknown width, for the hanging foliage 
was everywhere bathing in the stream, and hiding 
the muddy shores and the trunks of the trees from 
our view. 

A sort of Lingua-gcrar boat-song was now 
^rai^cd as the negroes were plying the paddles ; and 
the two Indians, in the bow, with their paddles were 
dividing and lifting the drooping boughs out of the 
water and passing them over our heads as the boat 
moved on. When raised, they were struck wnth the 
paddle, and most of their water discharged, but 
enough still ‘filled the air, like a mist or a gentle 
shoWr of rain. 

The littfe Indians, with their entirely naked 
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bodies, who were thus nicely and^ comfortably 
cooled, were laughing- at our buckskins, in which 
we were completely drenched. 

The song progressed, the paddles were plied, and 
we still went on, whilst the artificial rain was falling, 
and the sun was shining. Night approached ; and 
we found a comfortable landing-shore, where our 
hammocks were slung, and between two tremendous 
fires we passed the night, amidst the howling of 
monkeys and hooting and screaming of nocturnal 
birds. 

The third day of this i:>erpetual shower-bath 
brought us to the head of navigation of this little 
river without a name, where there were lying three 
other pirogues belonging to Indians, each one 
fastened to the shore with a thong of raw hide, and 
claimed by the owner’s totem and the figure of a 
knife drawn on a piece of bark with blood-red 
paint and fastened to the raw hide thong. 

Here was a little spot of opeiftimber, comfortable 
for an encampment, and we remained two days, 
arranging our packs, and preparing for our march 
through the forest, leaving our canoe for our return, 
labelled and claimed in the manner of those of the 
Indians ; and our Indian guides assured us that no 
Indians would ever remove it. 

Now our mighty task began. So fay the pirogue 
had carried our “ bags and baggage,” but now* we 
had to divide them amongst ourselves*; each one 
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carry(ng his Iciad upon his back as he squeezed and 
crept through the mazy network of shrubbery and 
twisted vines. Our Indian guides professed to be 
“ following a road;” but what a road! A road 
liere, is where the Indians hav^ with their knives 
cut away the vines and made an opening large 
enough for a man’s body, as lie stoops, to pass 
through ; and this, in a few months or weeks, 
requires the same process repeated to make it pass- 
able again. • 

Strapped upon Ciesar’s back was always my large 
portfolio, containing a large number of cartoon 
portraits of North American Indians, and blank 
cartoons for other portraits to be made, protected 
by a waterproof covering. Over that was fastened the 
^tin pan for gold washing. On his left shoulder his 
minie rifle, and in his right hand the sledge-hammer 
for getting at large nuggets, for which my cupidity 
^wis now, for a second time, becoming roused. 

Senor N and my.sclf carried our rifles, and 

each his knapsack of provisions, &c ; and the other 
articles were divided amongst the tw^o negroes and 
thetwo Indians, the two laslof whom-were armed with 
sarbacancs (or blow-guns) with poisoned arrows. 

Thus freighted, and thus equipped, wc started on 
our long and painful campaign, little knowing of, 
and little caring for, the toils and difficulties ahead 
of V.S — those of an Amazon forest, and yet to be 
described. ..The earth, shrouded with an endless 
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impenetrable mass of green leaves, of twisting ^incs, 
and wild flowers of various hues, penetrated, where 
we walk, or stand, or creep, by the trunks of the 
stately moras, hackeas, and palms, and fifty other 
sorts of trees, but whose tops, and even branches, 
are lost in the chaotic mass of foliage that embraces 
them. 

Man wanders under and through these vast cano- 
pies without finding a log or a stone, or even the 
roots of a tree, to rest his wearied limbs upon. No 
tree, even in its natural decline, falls to the ground, 
but, like the masts of vessels with their cordage, they 
arc held and braced up by twisting vines, whilst 
tlicir decaying trunks are wasting away in the moi.st 
alluvion, and they gradually settle down (as they 
arose) to the earth from which they came. 

No .stone has been dropped here from a drifting 
iceberg, or tumbled along in a mountain torrent, 
and the roots of trees, to be seen, must be dug foi* 
so rapid is the accumulation ^)f soil around them, 
that the trunks of trees have the shape of p'ilcs 
driven into the ground. 

Owing to the shade and perpetual dampness of 
those solitude.s, fire never makes any progress, and 
the heaviest showers of rain generally fail to reach 
the ground, otherwise than in a light mist, or by 
creeping down the branches, trunks, ,and twisting 
vines by which it is broken and conducted. • 

In the fresh air and sunshine at the, tops of the 
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trecsf which '\l’c never can see, there is a busy and 
chattering neighbourhood of parrots and monkeys, 
but all below is a dark and silent -matted solitude, 
in which a falling leaf, for want of wind, may be a 
month in reaching the ground,, and where a man 
may be tracked by the broken cobwebs he leaves 
behind him. 

On, on w^e go, from day to day, in “ Indian file," 
cutting our way, without the slightest change, en- 
camping at night between our fires, always serenaded 
by the frightful ariguatos (howling monkeys), whilst 
we are beating off the moscpiitos, or shaving our 
legs to the knees with our knives to destroy the 
thousands of red ticks that fasten their heads in 
the skin. 

^ Our progress is slow', perhaps some ten or twelve 
miles per day. If man were but knee high, or, like 
a serpent, could crawd ui)on his belly, he might 
f ravel further. Not only are we impeded by the 
vines that are twisting about our necks and our 
leg^, but the ground we walk on is painful and 
^fatiguing owing to the vast quantity of leaves that 
fall, which have neither wn'nds nor- heavy rains to 
flatten them dowm, or fire to burn them. 

Nuts, and shells of nuts, are dropping on our 
heads, disengaged by monkeys and birds engaged in 
the tops of t\v2 trees, the chattering of which w e con- 
stan<[ly hear, though we don’t sec them. The falling 
nuts are lost to the eye when they reach the ground, 
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owing* to the depth and looseness of the leaves 
amongst which they are hidden. The peccaries, in 
search of these, throw up the leaves around their 
sides until they are often nearly lost sight of, but the 
troupe thus engaged always keep sentinels on the 
look out, to give the alarm when an enemy is 
approaching. 

On the fifth day of our march, getting into a region 
a little elevated, and with more open timber, we 
passed a large gang of these little fellows busy in 
their furrows ; and a short time after, our little 
Indian “Bok-ar” announced that they had taken 
up the dine of march, and were following us, and 
that we were in great danger unless we could reach 
a small stream that was a few miles a-head of us. 
At his request we relieved him of as much of his 
load as we could, and he went back to meet them, 
and keep them at bay by some sort of charm that 
he was master of, and which I did not learn, the • 
same, he told us, that the jaguar'uscs to decoy them 
up to a leaning tree or other place where he cm 
pounce upon the fattest of the herd, and, with it, 
leap to a nook above their reach. 

About three or four o’clock in the afternoon we 
reached the anticipated stream, and forded it, the 
mud and water reaching to our waistbands. All 
hands safe over, we came to a halt, and laid our 
packsTipon the ground, the Indians assuring us that 
our enemies would not enter the water for us. 


F 
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Our daring little Bok-ar was in full view, dancing 
backwards towards us, singing, and now and then 
squeaking like a young peccary, but staring at 
them as they were advancing in a solid phalanx 
upon him, chafing their tusks and preparing for 
battle. 

Bok-ar waded the stream, and joined the party, 
whilst the band of nut-gatherers advanced to the 
edge of the stream, and in a body as thick as they 
could stand, little else being seen than their heads, 
with their noses pointed towards us. 

Thus they stood, chafing their ivory, the sound 
of which was like that in a marble yard when stone- 
cutters are chipping marble ; their eyes were blood- 
red with rage, and a white froth was dropping from 
their jowls. 

As near as I could judge, there were from five 
to six hundred of these bristly little warriors in the 
'-‘group, and the reader will easily imagine that so 
wild and savage A spectacle could not escape a 
p^ace in my sketch-book. 

This done, we were resolving to give them a 
broadside with our rifles, when I saw the little 
Bok-ar slipping a poisoned arrow into his blow-gun. 
We lowered our rifles, and gave the two Indians a 
chance to exhibit the powers of their insignificant 
looking weapons. They seemed very proud of the 
compliment thus paid them, and smiled as* they 
slipped the fatal knitting-needles into the slender 
reeds. 
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The distance across the stream was^ some twelve 
or fifteen yards. The little Bok-ar asked me which 
one he should hit, and I pointed to one of the 
largest, standing with its feet at the water’s edge, 
and with its head ejevated, exposing its breast and 
the veins of its neck. A sudden whiff! and the 
deadly missiles were off. 

Bok-ar s pig pitched forward into the mud, and 
never moved, the arrow having struck the jugular 
vein ; the other victim, shot in the side, wheeled 
about, and after reeling and staggering for two or 
three seconds, gave a squeak or two and fell, when 
a scene commenced that baffled all description. 
The sagacious group around the falling animal 
seemed to know tliat it was dying, when they pitched 
upon it, ripped and tore it, and tossed it in all direc- 
tions. 

I ordered Cxsar to fire his minie rifle over their 
heads, when the whole group took fright and disap- 
peared in an instant, and we saw no mote of them. 

The Indians waded the stream, and both reco- 
vered their arrows, and returned them to their 
quivers, and (as they told me) as ready and efficient 
for battle as if they had not been fired ! How won- 
derful this poison, and what can it be Some have 
thought* it extracted from the rattlesnake’s tooth, 
but that can’t be, for the poison of a se|;pent’s tooth 
produces immense swelling — ^thc poisoned arrow’s 
victim never swells at all. 
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In the first volume of this work I have given a 
fuller account of this wonderful weapon and its 
effects, from experiments I witnessed and made 
while amongst the Connibo Indians. When the 
Indian requires for such deadly effects but an almost 
imperceptible quantity of the poison on the point of 
his needle-arrow, I would ask what awful havoc 
would be produced in war if an army or regiment 
of men were armed with the ancient bell-muzzled 
arquebuses charged with duck-shot that had been 
rolled in this liquid and dried, and driven by powder 
instead of the Indian’s feeble breath ? — or if small 
ficld-pieccs were charged with such missiles } No 
surgeons would need to follow, no wounded would 
be left upon the field of battle, for where one drop 
of blood is drawn, death must ensue. 

A conique rifle-ball, charged at its point with this 
poison, entering the body of an ox, a tiger, or an 
'elephant, would, in my opinion, produce death as 
instantaneous as tht flash of a gun.* 


‘ Six or seven years after my adventures in that country, a 
correspondent in Para states in one of his letters : — “ Since 
your visit to the Upper Amazon, several agents have been 
traversing the whole country, both on the Amazon and in 
Guiana, and buying up all the Indian poison, at any price, 
but for what purpose no person has been able to ascertain. 
God forbid that it should be used for the advancement of 
civilization, for the Indians themselves have long since ceased 
to use it in I^idian warfare.” 
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To proceed on our voyage. The surface of the 
country over which we were now passing was begin- 
ning evidently to rise, and after some five or six 
days’ further march the forest became more open, 
its twisting vines add other impediments in a mea- 
sure disappeared, and its true grandeur and beauty 
more fully developed, showed us that we were on 
the divide between water-sheds, and that wc were 
consequently approaching the llanos (prairies), which 
we should soon meet, pointing into the forest. 

Encouraged, wc marched easier and further each 
day, and on the eleventh day from our start we be- 
held the opening to the prairie — the sun shining 
upon it, the smoke from a Zurumati village and the 
blue Acarai (or Crystal) Mountains in the distance. 
Our Indians soon found their acquaintances ; our 
views were made known to them, and we were re- 
ceived with hospitality and kindness. Cmsar soon 
got my portfolio open in a suitable place, and began 
his usual lectures on the portraits of their “Red 
bredre7i^' in North America, as he held them up oi!e 
by one to their view. Great excitement and amuse- 
ment were produced by the pictures, but all were 
afraid to be painted when it was proposed, and no 
one would consent to the operation. 

The women had not yet come forward, and one 
of the chiefs very respectfully inquired iPthe women 
could be allowed to look at the portraits. He said 
he knew that the white men did not like to see 
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women naked, for he had been in some of the white 
men’s large villages, and he saw that they kept 
their women all covered ; and if their women could 
be allowed to look at the portraits the next day, 
they should be dressed properl/ for the occasion. 

The next day about noon, some fifteen or twenty 
of them came, mostly young and unmarried girls. 
They had no clothing wheitever on them, though 
their ordinary habit is to wear a sort of apron of 
skins or of bark, extending from the waist down 
nearly to the knees. 

On this occasion, to be, as they had proposed, in 
full dress, they had left off their aprons, and very cu- 
riously (and, indeed, in some cases very beautifully) 
painted their round and pretty limbs with vermilion 
and other bright colours, and ornamented their 
bodies and limbs with long and sweet-scented grass, 
parts of it plaited in beautiful braids, forming kilts 
that extended frorn the wai.st to the knee. Braids of 
this grass also ornamented their ankles, their wrists, 
and their necks ; and wreaths of evergreen boughs 
tastefully arranged encircled their heads and waists, 
enlivened with orchids and other wild blossoms ol 
the richest hues and odours, whilst their long and 
glossy black hair, which is generally kept in braids, 
was loosened and spread in beautiful waves over 
their naked breasts and shoulders. 

Gaiety, modesty, and pride were imprinted on 
every one’' of their faces, and evinced in all their 
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movements, which were natural and exceedingly 
graceful. And oh, that a photograjDhic impression 
could have been taken of this singular and pretty 
group, which would have vanished like a flock of 
antelopes had 1 attempted to have made a sketch 
of it. Cmsar was embarrassed, but with his Lingua 
Gcrah which these Indians partially understood, he 
got along tolerably well in showing them the 
pictures. 

With a dozen or two of knitting-needles for 
arrows to their blow-guns, and some other little 
presents, we easily engaged men with mules to con- 
vey us with our packs to the base of the mountains, 
a distance of forty or fifty miles ; and, if anything 
on the face of the earth could properly be called a 
paradise, it was the beautifully rolling prairies, with 
their copses and bunches of graceful leaning palms 
and palmettos, encircled with flowers of all colours, 
spotted here and there with herds of wild cattle anu‘ 
horses, and hedged in a hlmdr^:d directions with the 
beautiful foliage bordering the rivulets and rrfcrs 
wending their serpentine courses through them. 

We had no time or disposition for the chase, and 
the only gun fired in our course was fired by myself, 
and much to my regret. A wild cow, lying directly 
before me, shook her head and .seemed to dispute 
the right of way with me. I raised* my rifle and 
shot her dead ; and, on approaching, found* the 
poor creature had been watching over the body 
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of her calf, which had been some days dead, and, 
from its swollen condition, we supposed from the 
bite of a snake. 

In this ride we forded several streams, and, 
amongst them, the west fork af the Trombutas ; 
and, if the Indians informed us rightly, something 
like one hundred miles from its junction with the 
eastern branch, where I struck it six months before, 
as related in the first volume of this work. 

After two days’ ride, the blue of the mountains 
became grey, and green as we were at their base. 
In some places, for many miles together, they were 
in perpendicular palisades, like shore cliffs of ancient 
seas, with higher mountains rising above and behind 
them ; and, at their base, sloping descents of clay, 
.with gullies of great depth and a thousand curious 
forms winding down and blending with the 
prairies. 

With no instruments to determine our meridian 
or latitude, we suppo*sed we were here directly under 
the^ equator, and something like two hundred miles 
north-east of the Barra, at the mouth of the Rio 
Negro. 

The “nugget fever” was now raging on us. Our 
Indian employ with their mules and with our 
hammocks and other packs which we should not 
want, went back, as they were afraid of the Woy-a- 
way •Indians in the mountains, and their mules being 
of no further service to us amongst the rocks, which 
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wc were obliged to scale on our own bones and 
muscles. 

A sad occurrence here embarrassed us very much. 
One of the mules, on the night before they left, had, 
by accident, stepped its foot into our “tin pan,” our 
only gold-washer, and completely broke its bottom 
through, and rendering it irreparably useless, and 
iiarrow'ing our “golden” prospects to the chances 
:hcre might be of nuggets alone. 

Gates were here and there opening into these 
mountain escarpments, into one of which we en- 
:ered, and found ourselves in one of the most 
beautiful valleys in the world, surrounded by high 
'idges on the north, the east, and the west, the 
dopes of which were beautifully ornamented with 
dnes, and with natural orchards of orange and fig 
rees, bending down with their fruit. 

Here we established our head-quarters, building 
L sort of cabin with rocks and covering it with palm 
eaves. This valley, of some si*x: or eight miles in 
ength, and varying from two to three in breadth, 
vas filled with boulders of granite, and gneiss, and 
[iiartz, not transported by icebergs from foreign 
ources, but descended from the mountain slopes 
round it, and which were consequently an unerring 
idex to the minerals of the beds from which they 
ame. 

Several days were spent amongst these by; SeXor 
^ and myself, but with no success. A few 
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days’ rest, and our next expedition was to strike 
for tile ancient road which I had before discovered 
and crossed, or to meet the Woy-a-way or other 
Indians of the mountains, from whom we might 
obtain some information of ther ancient mines and 
the remains of the adobe lupuses to which I have 
before alluded. 

For this, leaving in Cache a part of our provisions 
to fall back upon in case of emergency, we started, 
with our knapsacks on our backs, in a north-easterly 
direction. Wc sealed the rugged mountain behind 
us to get a glance at the country beyond it, but then 
a deep and desolate ravine succeeded, and beyond 
that another mountain range of greater height than 
the one wc had ascended. Wc gained the summit 
of this, and then beheld the field for all our labours 
spread out before us. 

Not a crystal mountain,” but a succession of 
mountains — hills peeping o’er ‘diills — and Alps on 
Alps arising,” until they were blue and lost in the 
distance. Their summits were capped, not witli 
snow, but some with naked granite, and others witli 
grass and rhododendron.s, their sloping sides and 
deep ravines .seeming to sink down, down, far below 
the earth’s surface, were covered with evergreer 
thickets that tried the nerves of the boldest anc 
bravest who undertook to penetrate them. 

in this pictured landscape, long and broad valleys 
were seen,, and lakes reflecting the white Equatoria 
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sky that was over them ; and glistening waterfalls 
and cascades were seen in various directions : but not 
the smoke of an Indian’s wigwam could be dis- 
covered with the most patient telescopic examina- 
tion. How desolate ! and yet how beautiful ! 

We kept on our course for several days, crossing 
ravine and ravine, and mountain and mountain, 
having nothing but a pocket-compass and mountain 
landmarks to guide us. As the naked rocks were 
chiefly granite and gneiss, and the others covered 
with impenetrable vegetation, and our means of 
washing in the earthy deposits were gone, our only 
remaining chances for discoveries were in the beds 
of the deep ravines, where the rocks descended from 
the mountain sides were exposed and washed by 
the running streams. 

Many of these streams we traced for long dis- 
tances with various success. One of these, a large 
and dashing stream — its course, where we struck it, 
from east to west, and probably one of the sources 
of the Essequibo — presented us many huge blo^ks 
of a greyish rose-coloured quartz, containing fre- 
quent speculae of gold, easily apparent to the naked 
eye. 

These blocks were undoubtedly from a vein of 
quartz in the slope of the mountain above, but 
which we were too feeble to uncover, or even to get 
sight of. , * 

In one of these blocks of several hundred tons 
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weight, lying in the bed of the stream, I discovered 
a cluster of nuggets, from the size of a pin’s head 
to the size of a pea, washed bare and polished 
by the action of the water. We now believed we 
had arrived at or near our “ El Dorado all hands 
were gathered around it, uptil these, by chisels, 
screwdrivers, &c, were extracted, when Caesar set 
to work with the sledge-hammer, in hopes to make 
an opening into further and richer discoveries. 

In one of his tremendous swings, when all hopes 
were high (as if Dame Fortune was set against us), 
the hammer slipped from its handle and plunged 
into the foaming stream, dashing amongst the rocks 
below us ! Every possible search was made for its 
recovery, but from the depth and maddening force 
of the water amongst the rocks, our efforts were in 
vain. Various smaller nuggets were afterwards 
secured with our lighter tools, and others were 
-picked up in the sands and gravel of the stream. 

The beds of several other streams presented us 
similar quartz rocks, and in some instances lesser 
evidences of their auriferous character. 

Nuggets having been our only chance for the 
last few days, and that chance now reduced to a 
failure, and our supplies running low, we swung 
around for two or three days in desperate marches, 
in hopes stiU to re-discover the ancient road,” or 
to strike upon some Indian villages or Indian paths, 
t)ut none of which could we discover ; when we 
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turned our faces again towards the valley of the 
Amazon, which we entered some forty or fifty miles 
from where we had left it. 

We reached our hidden stores in a few days in a 
starving condition*; after that the friendly Zuru- 
mati village, our pirogue, and at last the mighty 
Amazon, more ragged than Falstaff’s men, and 
actually richer in gold than when we started, two 
months before, by just tzvo ounces / 

Moral. — In this wise Dame Fortune’s kind fa- 
vours were solicited ; and if she bestowed not upon 
me the visioned mines of gold, should I complain ? 
She has given me what is better — life, and health, 
and wisdom, and greatly added to my only wealth, 
my portfolios, to which she has long been a liberal 
and kind contributor. 





CHAPTER IIP 

DESCENT OF THE YUCAYALI. 

lli£ “ gold fever” having thus been cured, 
and two weeks of delightful convalescence 
passed in the liospitable hacienda of 

Senor N , an ascending steamer 

snatched Ciesar and myself, with scarcely a moment 
to shake hands, from this scene of enchantment to 
the “ Barra,” at the mouth of the Rio Negro ; from 
thence we went to Tabatinga, and to Nauta ; and 
after visiting the surrounding tribes, the M liras, the 
Marahttas, the YaJuias, the Orejo/ics, the Aiigiis- 
turas, the Mayoroonas, the Iquitos, the Omaguas, 
the Ccocomas, the Ticiinas, the Connibos, the vSV- 
pibos, the Clictibos, and a dozen other “ bos ” and 
'' guas'' of the Yucayali and Upper Amazon, we 
crossed by the mail route, with many jovial and 
agreeable passengers, the rocks, the snows, the 
ravines, and the frightful dug-ways of the Andes, 
to Lima, where I took leave of my readers in my 
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first volume, and said I was in the most beautiful 
city of the world.” 

We have now a starting-point, and here this 
volume begins. But, before we proceed, let us halt 
a little ; the steamer is not ready to start. In the 
last chapter I was bringing, up incidents passed by 
in the first volume, as 1 have said, for want of space 
to recite them ; and of the hundreds and thousands 
that arc yet left, those of the shores of the Yucayali 
demand our attention yet for a few moments, and 
we will go back. 

After our ride on the Pampa del Sacramento, 
and our visit to the Connibos, where we saw them 
manufacturing the beautiful pottery described in 
the first volume, and where the facetious and trou- 
blesome old medicine-man contended tliat my 
painting of their portraits was only an ingenious 
mode of getting their skins for museums.” Cmsar 
and I, with a faithful Indian canoeman, who knew the 
river, and a young man by the name of Goiau, a Spa- 
niard, from one of the missions on the head vvaturs 
of the Y ucayali, and on his way to Para, started in 
a pirogue for Nauta, on the Amazon, near the 
mouth of the Yucayali, a distance of 300 miles. 

In our down-river voyage we went at a rapid rate, 
and keeping in the middle of the current, to get 
greater speed, exposed us so constantly to the rays 
of the sun, that I became sick, and slinging my ham- 
mock on a high bank, and under a tremendous and 
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open forest, we remained for a week, with provi- 
sions enough, and a great variety of fish, taken 
whenever we required them. 

The crumbs of hard biscuit that I was in the 
habit of throwing to some monkeys from my ham- 
mock, while eating, seemed to be telegraphed in 
some mysterious way, for in a day or two the 
hordes of these begging and beseeching creatures 
became so numerous and so extorting, that we were 
somewhat alarmed, and were about to change our 
encampment ; but a circumstance, droll enough, at 
length afforded us relief. 

One of the animals, of tremendous size, and, in 
fact, the first one which had introduced himself to 
us, was in the habit of approaching a little and a 
little nearer every morning to my hammock, whilst 
I was taking my coffee, and receiving the bits of 
biscuit, dipped in coffee, which I was in the habit 
of tossing to him, became so jealous of the unin- 
vited flocks that wdre gathering around us, that he 
pkehed upon the nearest of them, and from tree to 
tree leaped and bolted on to them, till the whole 
multitude^fled and stood aghast at his bristled and 
frightful aspect ! It was a complete “ coup dc 
singe r — a derofitc — a. victory, and he had for the 
rest of the time the ground to himself. 

1 applauded him for his gallant services, and re- 
warded him by larger bits of biscuit, which he 
seemed perfectly to understand. His adversaries 
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were afterwards always more or less in sight, but in 
the distance ; and if anyone attempted to come 
nearer, the hair on his ugly face and on his back 
stood on end, the meaning of which they evidently 
understood ; and turning his face towards me, every 
hair was laid smoothly down ; and as he approached 
me, the motions of his mouth and his lips seemed 
as if he was talking, but in a language that had no 
sounds. 

This rational creature was present regularly at 
all of my meals, and particularly docile and agree- 
able in the morning, when his crumbs were dipped 
in coffee, and the sweeter the better. 

At every meal he ventured a little nearer, and 
got so at length as to reach up and catch the crumbs 
from my hand as I dropped them ; and at length, 
to be more familiar, and probably to feel more secure 
from Ciesar, (as they were occasionally showing 
their teeth at each other), he took his position in the 
crotch of a little sapling tree to which the headropc 
of my hammock was fastened, and there, a little 
above, and withi;i arm s reach of me, sat and took 
his crumbs from my hand, and evidently either as 
an expression of gratitude, or for the sugar on 
them, licked the ends of the fingers that gave 
them. 

Caesar and the other men, cooking and eating at 
a little distance, tried him in vain with food of 
various kinds ; and when Caesar even looked at him 
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he showed his teeth, and seemed to take it as an 
insult. I must say I felt somewhat vain of his ex- 
clusive attachment, and I believed (and I still be- 
lieve) that a few days more would have enabled me 
to have got the fellow into my arms, and a harmless 
bed-fellow in my hammock, but for an unfortunate 
occurrence that I could not explain to him, and 
which led to a different result. My dried biscuits 
gave out ; and as he neither ate fish nor meat, 
mutuality of sympathy was at a stand still. 

I offered him coffee, but he knew not how to 
drink it, and tendering to him a piece of boiled 
meat, of which he smelled, the creature stepped 
backwards into the crotch of the tree, and looking 
me full in the face for a minute, without the move- 
ment of a muscle, made an instant spring upon me 
with all his force, breaking my hammock-rope, and 
falling with me to the ground, and with a horrid 
growl and a snap, bit me through the joint of my 
thumb on my rightihand ; and in a leap or two, was 
aijiong the trees and out of sight, with screams, and 
afterwards bowlings, so frightful and so horrible at 
every leap, that neither itself nor a monkey of any 
grade or caste showed itself again whilst we re- 
mained in our camp ! 

(How acceptable arc kindnesses and caresses 
whilst they last ; and how disastrous they arc apt 
to be when stopped.) 

My comfagiions dc voyage, moved, I believe, b)' 
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jealousy, rather than anything else, were very merry 
at the sudden termination of our growing intimacy, 
not knowing that I was suffering everything but lock- 
jaw itself, from the severed joint. My Indian guide, 
who seemed to be somewhat of a medicine man, 
told me he had feared from day to day tliat our 
intimacy would come to that ; and tracing the 
river shore, he collected some herbs, of which he 
made and applied a poultice, which soon gave me 
relief. 

Our little camp seemed to be destined to the 
intrusions of inquisitive visitors, and the next morn- 
ing, whilst I lay dozing in my hammock, and Caesar 
was boiling the coffee and frying some fish and 
Scflor (joyau and the Indian were fisliing in the 
canoe, I was instantly alarmed by Caesar’s vehement 
and startling exclamation, — 

Well, de Lord o’ rnassie ! wot you call dis, 
Massa Catlin V' 

» 

I looked out, and he was startling back from the 
lire, where he had been sitting, with one hand* on 
the ground, and holding his frying-pan in the other, 
whilst a huge ant-eater was advancing upon the 
other side of the fire, with its long nose almost in 
the embers. 

My rifle, which was hanging over my hammock, 

I took down, and shot the stupid beast through the 
heart. Poor Caesar, who never had been in museums, 
had never even imagined so curious a creature, was 
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agitated at first by fear ; but his nerves were still 
more convulsed after fear .was over, by the inex- 
pressible drollness of this outlandish animal, which 
anyone may laugh half an hour at without an 
effort ; and as soon as he got his nerves in a condi- 
tion to express anything, he exclaimed, — 

“ Well now, affer dat, I wonder wat de Lord eber 
make ncx !” 

I took the measure of this ugly, stupid, and 
harmless creature, and found its length, from the 
end of its nose to the end of its long, bushy tail, to 
be twelve feet ! 

After our encampment of a week we took to our 
canoe again, and after paddling a few hours, I was 
taken again excessively ill with vertigo and vomit- 
ing. We went ashore, and landed again in a noble 
forest, and were preparing our encampment, though 
in a thick undergrowth of grass and weeds. 

I was too helpless, from vertigo, to walk, and 
being assisted up the bank, had laid down on a mass 
of long grass and weeds, that bent down as I re- 
clined back upon them. Whilst in this position I 
was rendered doubly sick by a stench that was 
evidently rising from under me, and which I at 
first attributed to some noxious weeds that I had 
crushed. It became so bad, however, that I could 
bear it no longer, and I called Csesar to help me 
move to some other spot. 

Our Indian companion, seeing my distress, came 
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with Ccxsar, and the moment he got over me he 
exclaimed, — “ Buccm'c-hul-bcy buccarc-hul-bc “A 
rattlesnake, a rattlesnake!” They lifted me up, 
and by the direction of the Indian’s eyes and the 
expression of his face, I s^iw that he considered the 
snake which he smelled, but had not seen, was under 
the grass and weeds, and that 1 had been lying on it. 

I got seated on a bare piece of ground at a little 
distance, when the Indian, with his paddle lifted up 
the weeds, and showed me a huge rattlesnake that 
I had been lying on ! nearly suffocated, I suppose, 
from my weight, and of course ready for the most 
deadly battle. 

Cmsar sprang for his rifle, and was going to shoot 
it, when the poor Indian threw himself forward, and 
in so imploring an attitude, begged for its life, that 
I told Cmsar not to lire or to harm it, knowing the 
superstitions of most of the tribes of Indians, who 
never kill a rattlesnake, but, on the contrary, pa>' 
it a sort of devotion, lest their heels may be in 
danger from some of its surviving relations. 

This was new to Cm.sar, and when I had explained 
it to him, he exclaimed, — 

“ Well, I don’t wonder ; dat berry good reason.” 

Sehor Goyau, who was at this time overhauling 
some of his luggage in the canoe, and who under- 
stood the language of the Indian, learned from his 
excited remarks, and from seeing Ccesar*witfi his 
r-fle in his arms, that something was wrong on shore, 
came running up the bank, and pitching down by 
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the side of me, exclaimed, in Spanish and in 
Indian, — 1 am bitten by a rattlesnake !” 

All got around him, and his half-boot, apparently 
of sheepskin, and reaching half-way to his knee, 
being taken off, tlic wounds by two fangs were 
easily percej)tible in the lower part of the calf of his 
leg, but apparently in the fleshy part only, without 
striking a vein or artery. 

The Indian, in a moment, was flat upon his belly, 
and seizing the calf of the leg a few inches above 
and below the wounds, in both hands, as tight as 
he could possibly grip them, commenced sucking 
the wound, and spitting the blood from his mouth 
at short intervals. 

Between his two hands and around the wounds 
the flesh of the leg became the same colour, and 
bore the same marks as the skin of a rattlesnake 
itself ; but after an operation of a quarter of an 
hour in this manner, without letting go with his 
hands, or ceasing his suctions, the flesh took again 
its •natural colour, when the Indian let go of his 
patient, and triumphantly exclaimed, — 

“ It is all done ; there is no more danger.” 

(loyau seemed convinced of this, though I had 
still some fears. The snake that I had laid upon 
was still coiled and ready for battle, and emitting 
the most sickening odour imaginable. 

Gbyau had not seen the snake that had struck 
him as he was rising the bank, nor had he the least 
disposition to go and look it up ; for I found that 
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his superstition was the same as that of the Indian. 
And he told me that both he and the Indian knew 
from the smell that wc were in the midst of a nest of 
these creatures, and the sooner we were off the 
better. , 

Either from inhalinj^ the poisonous effluvia arising 
from these reptiles, or from the excitement, my 
vertigo had at this time entirely left me, and I 
could walk as straight as ever ; and taking the 
Indian’s paddle, and annoying the snake that I had 
laid on, and which was in no way disposed to re- 
treat, it began a most frightful shaking of its rattles, 
when we heard several others in the grass and weeds 
in different directions, answering it, which convinced 
all that we were in bad company, and that, as 
Goyau had said, ^*the sooner wc were off the better.” 
And not to wound any superstitious feeling, Caesar 
and I agreed (and possibly, on my part, in a mea- 
sure, from recollections of th#? wholesale murder at 
the “ Rattlesnakes’ Den ”) to bruise no serpents’ 
heads on this occasion. 

My disease seemed completely cured by this 
day’s excitements, but poor Goyau was sick all the 
way to Nauta, and we left him sick there when the 
steamer took us from that place, though apparently 
not in any danger. 

% 

Now we start. The field is new, and* vast, and 
fresh, before us. Between Lima and San P'rancisco 
there are many Indians inhabiting the coast, but 
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wc go by sea, and necessarily must leave them, at 
least till we come back. 

San Francisco is a highly civilized place, so we 
have little interest there. There are a plenty of 
books written about it. They are all for gold there, 
and 1 am sJiy of gold, having just recovered from it. 
Some straggling Apachee Indians come in there at 
times ; but we will probably see better .specimens 
of them by-and-bye, on our return. We are now on 
our way to Oregon, the mouth of the Columbia. 
Our craft is small, and sails slow ; and when the 
sea is smooth, gives me a good chance to finish up 
my sketches, and to prepare my cartoons for others 
to be made. 

The schooner Sally Anne (she was built in New 
York) doubled Cape Horn in 1843, and is now sailed 
by Schor Pedro Pasto, a Spaniard, who goes once 
a year to Astoria, to Victoria, to Queen Charlotte’s, 
to the Alaeutian Islapds, and to Kamskatka, and 
returns with sheepskins, wool, dried fish, and other 
procfucts of those countries. 

J. Paulding, of New York, L. Simms, of Missouri, 
J. Stevens, of Ohio, then living in San F'rancisco, 
(who had got an idea in their heads that nuggets of 
gol(i\NQXQ. larger on the Columbia coast, and per- 
haps in the Alaeutian Islands), and I (who was quite 
sure that Indian portraits in any quantity could be 
got there), agreed to pay to Captain Pasto 200 
dollars each to take us safe to Queen Charlotte’s 
Island — to Liska, on the Alaeutian Islands — and to 
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Kamskatka, and back to Victoria, on Vancouver’s 
Island (my man Csesar to be carried free, but a ser- 
vant to all, when required). 7 \nd did Captain Pasto 
do it, and what did we find, and what did we see ? 

Before we enter further upon this, it will be well 
for the reader to understand upon what conditions 
we sallied forth on the broad ocean for so long 
and so critical a voyage. An understanding ” (as 
agreements arc called in that country) was definitely 
agreed to, and an off-hand article for all to sign 
was drawn up in the following form and words, by 
Simms, whose extraordinary tact and dispatch in 
draughting contracts and other documents of those 
countries, to be executed by revolvers and bowie- 
knives, if not otherwise, will be visible on the face 
of it. 

Understanding. 

‘^Agreed — the Sally Anne y Captain Pasto, bound 
for Nishnee Kamskatk, to take us 4, and found, 
whole way and back to Queen Charlotte’s Sound 
and Victoria, at 200 dols. each, one half down ; salt 
pork and beans to last ; owner’.s risque; and Catlin’s 
nigger to go free.” 

(Signed) J. Paulding, 

*^V. Simms. 

Stevens. 

** Geo. Catlin. 

Pedro Pasto, Capt. Salfy Anne.” 


Each contracting party, armed with a copy of the 
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above agreement,” a six-shot revolver, a rifle, and 
a bowie-knife in the belt, in a country where there 
arc no courts of justice, or even magistrates, feels 
abundantly able to defend his rights, and to enforce 
the performance of all engagements so solemnly 
and definitely undertaken as this. 

These documents pocketed (which, by the way, 
were not rights, but only indications of rights), we 
move on; all is jocularity, mutual confidence, and 
good fellowship, or sure to he so, at least, in the outstart. 

A long voyage, with no other absolute misfortunes 
than the total exhaustion of all our salt pork and 
beans,” and alarming symptoms of scurvey, brought 
our little bark to the mouth of the Columbia, with 
the safe harbour of Astoria close before us. Here, 
however, when the dangers of the sea seemed over, 
our difficulties began. 

Captain Pedro Pasto (for the owner was captain 
of his own craft), abput to glide from the rough 
waves of the ocean into the smooth waters of the 
Columbia, ran his ship upon the bar — her bow in 
the sand, and the waves dashing against her stern, 
and driving her farther on, as the tide was rising. 

, Night approaching, our position was critical ; but 
morning showed us, at full tide, driven quite over 
the bar, and at anchor in the quiet water of the 
river, with loss of rudder only. 

Captain Pasto, with Paulding and Stevens, in a 
small craft, went up the river to Astoria for ship- 
carpenters to make repairs, and to replenish the 
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exhausted requisite of “ salt pork ahd beans,” and 
other provisions, and Simms and myself remained 
on board. 

At low tide the schooner laid upon her side on 
the sands, and Simms, with liis hawk-eye, in walk- 
ing around her, discovered that tlie name of the 
vessel, the Santa (I forget what) dc Callao^ in large 
yellow-ochrc letters, was chiefly all washed off by 
the force of the driving waves against her stern, 
and the remainder of them peeling off under the 
rays of the sun, and underneath them, covered with 
a thin coat of paint, the “ Sally Anm\ of IV. Yorkd 
was quite conspicuous. 

I opened my paint-box, and with a brush, and a 
tube of yellow chrome spread upon my palette, 1 
touched the letters up a little. 

When the captain returned, the vessel was afloat, 
and Simms, taking him around astern in the yawl, 
said to him, “ Look there ! by the eternal, sir, 1 can 
disfranchise you, when we get back, for changing 
the name of your vessel when at sea. It is a very 
grave offence.” 

Getting on deck, Simms said, We have no idea, 
captain, that you stole the vessel, and Sally Anne 
being a favourite Yankee name of ours, we shall 
christen her so, for this voyage at least, and you 
bringing out a couple of bottles of wine for the 
occasion, we will agree to say nothing about It.” 

With his wine, the good-natured captain brought 
on to the table his papers, showing that he bought 
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liis schooner of a couple of Americans in the port 
of Callao ; and it was at this moment that the 
famous luidcr standing'' on the previous page was 
first reduced to writing and signed. 

A few days making the necessary repairs, and 
we sailed out, all in good humour, passing outside 
of Vancouver, and coasting along its western shore 
of huge rocks and pine-covered mountains, towards 
Queen Charlotte’s Sound, the grand anticipated 
field for tlie gold-hunters, and also for the opera- 
tions of my brush. 

Nootka Sound took us up. A strong north-west 
wind, increasing to a gale, held our schooner three 
days wind-bound in this snug and quiet little 
shelter, with the picturesque island of Nootka on 
one side of us, and the dark green pine forests and 
overtowering black piles of upheaved rocks, and 
blue, and then snow-covered mountain peaks of 
Vancouver, on the other. 

Nothing ever surprised me more than the infor- 
mation I here got, and demonstrated to my eyes, 
that mountains covered with perpetual snows were 
standing in the island of Vancouver ! And nothing 
that I ever before heard, or ever should have heard, 
would have conveyed to me an adequate idea of the 
singular appearance (and beauty, I may say) of its 
vast and ever-changing (in form, but not in colour) 
hills, and -mountains, and ravines, not only c/oflicd, 
but robed, and mantled, and belted, with dark green 
and gloomy pines and cedars, throwing out their 
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long and drooping arm» over rocks and streams, 
and even over the waves of the ocean. 

The first day that we laid here we had amuse- 
ment enough on deck of our little vessel in studying 
the scenery around us, and the darting (and seem- 
ingly leaping) canoes that were passing around, and 
the K lah-o-qnat Indians, and their wives and little 
pappooses, that we invited on board. 

A remarkably fine looking man, whom I supposed, 
from his appearance, was a chief ; with his wife, 
carrying her infant in its cradle on her back, and 
their daughter, came on board, after getting per- 
mission, for which he was asking by smiles and 
intelligible signs. His manner was that of an in- 
telligent man and a gentleman ; and wlien he raised 
his hand and presented its palm towards the throng 
that was endeavouring to follow him, I was con- 
vinced that he was a chief, and was going to use his 
authority to protect us from an uncomfortable crowd 
on deck. 

It was but half an hour’s sail from here to^'the 
place where the '' lonqiiinP John Jacob Astor’s 
brig, , was destroyed, some years before, by the 
Indians, and the crew destroyed, and Captain Pasto 
began to feel fears for ourselves and his vessel. The 
chief seemed evidently to be aware of this from the 
captain’s manner, and leading his wife and daughter 
up to me, easily explained by signs that he Would 
leave them with me until he would go in his canoe 
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and bring some one who eould talk with me. And 
I said to CiEsar, — 

“ This is a fine old fellow ; jump into his canoe 
with him, and take the wife’s paddle, and help him ; 
and if he runs away with you, I will hold on to his 
wife and daughter, and easily get you exchanged 
after a while.” 

I 

“ Agreed, massa ! I no fea I” 

They paddled off rapidly, and soon turned round 
a point and w^crc out of sight. And in half an 
hour they came back, with a brigade of canoes fol- 
lowing them, and bringing with them an intelligent 
mulatto boy, who spoke English very well, and also 
the Klah‘0-qiiat, and several other Indian languages 
of the coast. 

This young man told me that he swam ashore 
there from a whaling vessel, two years before, be- 
cause they flogged him too much, and was now 
making his living by interpreting for the Indians, 
and for vc.ssels coming into the Sound ; and that he 
lived most of the time in one of the Indian villages ; 
and that the Indian who had come for him was the 
chief, and a very good man. 

Then, said I, the first thing I wish you to tell 
him is, that I knew by his actions that he was a 
chief, and by the expression of his face, that he was 
a good man. And tell him that I am very much 
obliged to him for going in search of you. This 
being interpreted, a hearty shake of the hand took 
place all around. . 
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My three gold-seeking companions, who had rather 
shunned him at first, now came forward, and shook 
liands with him also, and Simms went to his luggage, 
and brought and gave to him a bundle of about a 
dozen cigars. The chief was so pleased with the pre- 
sent, that he seized hold of Simms, and embraced him 
in his arms. “ Well, by G — , Gatlin,” said Simms, 
“ that’s a very fine old fellow — that man is a gentle- 
man! I’d trust myself anywhere with that man I” 

Always carrying with me a quantity of little 
trinkets and ornaments for the Indians, on such 
occasions, I went to my trunk and got a handsome 
string of blue and white beads, which I placed on 
his daughter’s neck ; and a little looking-glass, which 
I gave to his wife in return for his kindness in go- 
ing for the interpreter. This explained to the chief 
we were all friends, and under a sudden and toler- 
ably good understanding. 

There were at this time a great number of canoes 
from the Vancouver shore arownd the vessel, and 
the crowds that were in them were generally a poOiT- 
looking set — poor-looking as to clothing, weapons, 
^^c, but at the same time with faces full of spright- 
liness and intelligence. A great proportion of the 
women had their heads flattened ; and occasionally 
‘I man was seen with a flattened head, but very 
•seldom. 

They were beckoning and whining, and some » of 
them were crying to be allowed to come on board ; 
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but the chief, by showing them the palm of his 
hand, quieted them, and kept tliem back. I told 
the interpreter to say to him, that if there were any 
whom he would like to indulge by permitting them 
to come on board, he could do so, as the captain of 
the vessel had agreed to it. 

He then called to several whom he thought 
deseiwed the privilege, and they came on board, 
and amongst those there came several with baskets 
of dried salmon, whale blubber, and oysters, to 
barter, and the captain and mate at once had 
something to do in replenishing our larder. 

The interpreter I engaged to be with us as long 
as we should remain in the harbour, and he agreed 
to take us the next day to the Klah-o-quat village, 
where the chief had invited us to go. 

Leaving Cmsar to amuse the Indians on deck 
and in their canoes around the vessel, I got the 
chief, with his wife and daughter, and the in- 
terpreter, below, and as each of us compagnons dc 
v\)yage had laid in at San Francisco a certain num- 
ber of bottles of cogniac brandy for emergencies, 
1 uncorked one of these on this especial occasion. 

I explained to the chief that we were all temperate 
men, but that we carried a few bottles for medicine 
if we get sick, and, once in a while, to those whom 
we loved, not to make them drunk, but to give them 
a pleasant drink, as a mark of respect. 

He replied, through the interpreter, that he per- 
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fcctly understood my meaning, and, taking up his 
glass, took me by the hand, and bowing his head, 
“My friend, I drink your lov^c.” This was a little 
different from the usual form of salutation ; but what 
could be better ? more expressive ? Simms, whose 
licart was always ready for anything from the heart, 
was quite touched at this, and swore it was some- 
thing “new, and ten times better than the old and 
hackneyed and worn-out ex})ression.” 

I learned from this intelligent man, to my great 
surprise, that there were, about twenty different 
tribes of Indians on the island of Vancouver, and 
containing some six or seven thousand persons, 
though, after all, they are but different bands of the 
great flat-head tribe, and speaking languages, though 
dialectic, oftentimes almost entirely different. 

The greater portion of these practise the aVjomin- 
able custom of flattening the head, which will be 
described anon, 

“ On that western coast of Vancouver,” the chief 
continued, “ besides the Klah-o-qtiats, there arc tlA: 
To-q?iahts living in Barclay Sound, further south ; 
and several other tribes living on the coast between 
Nootka Island, and Ca})c Scott, the northern cape 
of Vancouver — that they all believe in a Great Spirit, 
who created them and all things, and that they all have 
times and places when and where they pray to that 
Spirit, that He may not be angry with them. TYtat 
they live chiefly on fish of various sorts, salmon, 
H 
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halibut, blubber of whales, oysters, clams, &c, which 
they can always get in abundance ; and that they 
had but one fear, that was that ‘ King George,’ as 
they had been told, was soon going to drive them all 
from the coast into the mountains and rocks, and 
in that case,” he said “they would all get sick, and 
soon starve to death/’ 

I told him “ King George” had long been dead, 
and that there was a queen in England, who was 
kind-hearted and good, and I knew she never would 
allow her Red children to be treated so cruelly; 
which seemed to please him very much ; and his 
wife, hearing it translated, cried out in a most ex- 
pressive tone, “la — la — la — a,” (good, good, good). 

After the chief had drunk about half of his wine- 
glass of brandy, and which he told me he never 
had tasted before (though he had sometimes drunk 
whisky), I took a large glass, and with brandy and 
water, and sugar, made a “brandy toddy,” which 
he said he liked much better, and which 1 got him 
tb share with the old lady, and her daughter. All 
were delighted with it, and after that I opened my 
portfolio of cartoon portraits of Indians. These 
surprised and amused them very much, and after 
an hour or so the interpreter took canoe with them, 
and paddled towards their village, as night was 
approaching, the interpreter having promised to 
coVne on board the next morning, and conduct 
Caesar and me to their village. 
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The next morning, if wc were still wind-bound, 
the captain had promised me the use of the yawl ; 
but at the hour appointed, the chief himself came 
w ith the interpreter, paddling his own canoe, which 
was a compliment that I could not decline ; and 
Ci.esar and I got into it, taking the portfolio and my 
sketching apparatus, and leaving my gold-hunting 
companions at cards with Captain Pasto, and the 
n-alo outside of the Sound still blowing. 

The cmioc — the canoe of the chief, in which wc 
were x\<X\\Yg—Jloating, not flying, though it seemed 
so. A shell, apparently as thin and as light as bark, 
and made from the trunk of a huge cedar — a “dug- 
out ” — yes, strictly a dug-out. And I must tell you 
how it was dug out. Large enough and strong 
enough to carry thirty men, yet its sides so thin and 
light that the paddles of two men, with us four in 
it, sent it like a bird flying through the air. The 
gala-boat, the gondola, the water-phaeton of a 
nobleman, kept dry except on fdte days, saluted by 
the multitude when it passed, and a beautiful orriA- 
ment fora palace park, or a royal museum. 

“Dug-out,” T have said; but how not from the 
patriarchal cedar as it stands in the forest, on the 
mountain’s side — it must lie prostrate on the ground 
for that; it must be “chopped down.” But how 
These people have no axes ! Listen, and say if 
there is not industry and tact in this } Wapiti^ a 
noble animal and shy, with immense horns, feeds 
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under those stately cedars on the mountain sides ; 
tJuy must be brought down to bring the cedar 
down. And how not with rifles (these people 
know nothing of gunpowder and of rifles) but by 
motive power sincivy — not explosive. Missiles are 
designed and shaped in wood, made liglit and 
steered in the air by feathers on their sides, and 
their points of flint or bone — one about as good as 
the other. Bows arc made to throw them, and 
strained by sinews, nob by gunpowder. The state!)' 
elk (or wapiti) falls before them. His liorns — tin; 
broadest, hardest parts — arc cut vv^ith knives and 
hatchets of flint into the form of chisels. With 
these chisels in the left hand, and a heavy mallet 
made of a stone encompassed in a withe for its 
handle, the axe-;;/c;/ and axc-'tcv:>;;/c;/, on thcii 
knees, set to with “ hammer and chisel ” at the 
trunks of these stupendous trees ; and doomed, the) 
are cut near to the centre, and left ; and, when the 
wind is in the right direction to ki)’ them on the 
gVoiind best suited for their excavation, a few blow s 
with the hammer and chisel send them tumbling to 
the ground. 

The monster tree is down ! What next t Wh) , 
a hundred labourers, both mien and women, witli 
the same tools and others, mount upon it, and work 
at the same time. The bark is stripped off, and the 
w(jrk laid out and marked by master \vorkmen, aiul 
all — even women and children — dig, and cut, aiul 
drill to the lines marked out, and no further. 
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I'or digging out, a species of iiuissel-sliell of a 
large size, found in the various inlets where fresh 
and salt water meet, arc sharpened at the edge and 
set in withes of tough wood, forming a sort of adze, 
whicli is used with one hand or both, according to 
ils size, and the flying chips show the facility with 
which the excavation is made in the soft and yield- 
ing cedar, no doubt designed and made for infant 
man to work and ride in. 

Jhit, felled and dug out, this is but brute force and 
industry. I'hc beaver can do this, and all Indians ; 
but the arcliitcct, the naval constructor who con- 
ceives in the log and hiys out those beautiful lines 
that are to balance and ease it through the water 
—those.' “lines of beauty” — ^what artist ? Where did 
he get his art } And where is he 'I Is he gone } 
lie can’t be a savage. And tlic soft, and smooth, 
and polished finish, outside and in, how done And 
the painter — the artist who desipied and drew those 
ornamental lines and figures on its sides, its bow, and 
its stern ; and for what, and what do they mean } 
Maybe we shall find out.^ At present we get in 
and we ride; and a chief who “drinks my love” 
paddles me to his house — ^liis humble dwelling. 


' This beautiful canoe was a present from a Nayas chief, 
of Queen Charlotte^s Island, to the Klah-o-quat chief; though 
the interpreter informed me that, amongst the Klah-o-c/uats 
and the To-quahts, there were others of their own make, 
quite as handsome. 
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What is it ? It is a shed made of heavy posts stand- 
ing in the ground, with long and immense timbers 
resting on their tops, and covered with planks for a 
roof. Its floor is the ground ; trodden and swept, 
it becomes hard, and dry, and polislicd. The fire- 
place is a circular enclosure of stones in the centre, 
and the chimney the raising of a short plank in the 
roof directly over it. Their food is served and eaten 
on the floor, and their beds — without feathers — cribs 
eighteen inches above the ground, made of small 
elastic poles and covered witli rush mats ; and 
pillows made of a solid block of wood excavated so 
as to receive the head, with soft matting underneath; 
the best sleeping contrivance ever yet invented, as 
it holds the head elevated and inclined forward, and 
keeps a man, in his sleep, always on his back, as he 
ought to be. 

This chief, not like the chiefs of the Crows, the 
Sioux, or Mandans,^clad in skins fringed with scalp- 
locks and ermine, with painted robes of buffalo 
sk^ms, and headdresses of war-eagles’ quills — but 
with a simple breech-cloth around his waist, and a 
blanket over his shoulders, his hair parted on his 
forehead and falling over his shoulders without or- 
nament. He is quite their equal in war or in coun- 
cils, and no less the gentleman. 

What evidence of this } In his hospitable wig- 
warn, where he had invited me, he had assembled the 
worthiest of his tribe who were at the time near 
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him; and when 1 entered he brought them to me 
one by one and presented them, not according to 
ribands, or medals, or other decorations, for they 
have none; but according to their rank for honour- 
able deeds, which he explained to me as he intro- 
duced them. What could be more gentlemanly 
than this ? And he gave us a humble feast. Jt 
was the best he had ; and, whilst we ate, he ate no- 
thing, but waited upon us as we were eating, and 
charged and lit the pipe for us to smoke when we 
had done. Plumble and unpretending, but what 
could be more polite, more gentlemanly than this ? 
Is such a man, who has had none but nature to 
teach him, a brute } 

M c had invited a dozen or more of his friends to sec 
me, and to see my portraits of Indians, which were 
now opened, to their astonishment and amusement. 

The wigwam of this man was an immense thing, 
one hundred feet or more in length, and tw^enty-five 
feet in width, in several apaHments, with inter- 
vening partitions of planks, lodging the different 
branches of his numerous family. 

As our time was to be very short, I set Caesar at 
work in a corner of the wigwam, amusing them with 
the portfolio, and the interpreter to explain, w^hilstl 
went to work upon a sketch of the chief and his 
wife and child, which I got tolerably well before 
night ; and just at the time when I had got about 
through, an instant excitement arose, which I was 
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at a loss to understand, and vvliich I must say, for 
a few seconds, gave me a degree of alarm, accus- 
tomed as I have been to Indian modes. I heard 
the shouts first in the village, at a distance, and the 
next moment bursting forth from the whole multi- 
tude in the house and around it. All sprang upon 
their feet ; some leaped in the air, and others 
clapped their hands and danced, and I then in- 
stantly saw, by the expressions of their faces, that 
it was a jubilee rather than an alarm ; that there 
was no bad news, for every face, even in its asto- 
nishment, teemed with joy, and vociferated and 
echoed in all parts (though in Indian), “A whale 
ashore! a whale ashore!’' The interpreter ran t() 
me, and echoed again, ^^A whale ashore!” News 
had just arrived that the north-west gale had 
landed a sperm-whale on the sands, near the en- 
trance of “ Hope Canal,” at the head of Nootka 
Island. 

Here was a “Gddsend” for these poor people, 
ami every throat was stretched with “ A whale 
ashore ! a whale ashore ! ” and all was helter- 
skelter.” The wigwams were all emptied, for out- 
doors ” was a larger and freer space for the circula- 
tion of the mutual expressions of joy that rang 
from every mouth. The dogs caught the excite- 
ment and howled, and knew as well as their 
masters that something had happened, but probably 
knew not lohaL 
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The cliicf came to me with the interpreter, and 
told me that news had just arrived that a whale 
was stru^^^ling on the sands at the head of the 
strait, and that every canoe of the village would be 
in a few minutes on the way to the spot to se- 
cure it. 

He had told me in the morning that the north- 
west gale would drive many fine fish into the sound, 
and in the inlets and coves, where the water was 
calm, there ^vould be fine spearing that night by 
torchlight ; that salmon and halibut would be taken 
in great quantities, and it had been arranged that I 
should go and see the sport ; but the sudden news 
of “ a whale ashore ” silenced every other excite- 
ment for the time, and engrossed everybody and 
everything that could be handled or moved. 

Iwery canoe was starting off, filled with men, 
women, and children, and with harpoons, and cords, 
and spears, and everything that their wigwams con- 
tained that could be used in sdcuring the monster 
on the sands. The wind was still blowing a gaie 
outside, and yet their flying canoes were starting 
off and u[) the strait, through which, a distance 
of fifteen or twenty miles to the spot, they could 
creep along the shore, and in quiet water. 

“A whale ashore” is surely a gift from Heaven 
for these poor people, and they receive it and use it 
‘is such. They believe it is sent to them to be re- 
ceived and used by all alike, and, no matter how 
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many tribes assemble on the occasion, all share 
alike in their efforts to secure it, and all share 
equally of its flesh, its sinews, and bones when it 
is dissected. A great proportion of its flesh is 
eaten ; other parts produce oil for their lamps, 
sinews, bones, skin, and fifty other things useful for 
Indian existence. 

Not only the canoes from this little village were 
on their way, but the coves and inlets of the sound 
were alive with canoes darting about, and wending 
their way to the whale wreck. 

The chief sent the interpreter with us in a canoe 
to our vessel, and, night arriving, we lost sight of 
the Indians. The next morning the wind had so 
much abated that Captain Pasto put his schooner 
in motion, and sailing out of the Sound, and outside 
of the island, we were on our course, and had Hope 
Canal, at the head of the island, before us, and 
almost exactly in our route. 

Getting off the northern cape of the island, with 
glasses wc had at once a view, at several miles dis- 
tance, of the monster lying high and dry on the 
beach, and the group of Indians, like ants around a 
sugar-bowl, moving in all directions about it. Wc 
were all curious alike, and prevailed on Captain 
Pasto to steer in towards the shore, and to give 
us his yawl for landing. 

lie ran us within two or three hundred yards of 
the shore, and, the yawl manned, Simms and Levens 
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and Cresar and myself got in, and Captain Pasto 
agreed to lie off and wait for us. 

The beach looked smooth and sandy and the sea 
calm, but it being ebb-tide, and a current running 
off, we had a tremendous hard pull to reach the 
sands, and a tremendous sea-bath in landing. We 
got ashore, however, but drenched, and pulled our 
boat on to the sands. 

Then the sight 1 — the spectacle ! The monster 
lay embedded in the sand, yet a longdistance from 
ns, and we started towards it. On our way we met 
our mulatto boy interpreter and several Indians 
coming to meet us. We approached the monster 
on the sea side, and in the immense furrow which 
in its struggles it had grooved out in the sand, as 
the waves of the rising tide had forced it towards 
the land, the sight was imposing when we came 
near to it, but not until we came around it on the 
shore side had I any idea of the scene we were to 
witness. 

Some hundreds, if not thousands of Indians of a^l 
ages and sexes, and in all colours, were gathered 
around it, and others constantly arriving. Some 
were lying, some standing and sitting in groups ; 
some were asleep, and others eating and drinking, 
and others were singing and dancing. 

At our approach the women commenced crying, 
and a mournful murmur ran through the crowd j — 
eating and dancing and sleeping were all stopped. 
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The women covered their mouths with their hands, 
and cried and howled in piteous tones, and the men 
were silent. I asked our fine little interpreter if the 
chief whom we had seen the day before was there, 
and he said that he had not yet arrived, but that he 
would be there in a little time. I asked him what 
the women were crying about, and he said they had 
seen us coming from the ship, and they knew that 
we were some of King George’s” men coming to 
claim the whale. I asked him if he thought he 
could interpret what T wanted to say, so that they 
could all hear and understand it, and he .said yes. 

That’s right,” said Simms, “make a speech to 
them, Gatlin.” 

Several immense ba.skets which had been brought 
to carry blubber, &c. in were lying near, and placing 
two or three of these one within the other, and bot- 
tom side upwards, our little interpreter we lifted on 
to them, so that all could see and hear him. 

I stood upon an()ther by the side of him, but not 
c/liitc so high, and began, making significant signs 
which they all understood, that what I should say 
I spoke from my heart. 

I told them that I was sorry to learn that their 
women were crying because they thought we had 
come from our ship to claim the whale ; and if that 
was what they were crying for they need not cry 
anj^ more, or have any fears of us ; that we were 
not “ King George’s” men, as they had thought, 
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but that wc were all friends of the Indians, and had 
conic to see the whale, and to shake hands with 
them if they wished. 

“Tell tlicni,” 1 said to Joseph, ‘'tliat 1 consider 
the Great Spirit loves them, and has sent this large 
fish to them as an evidence of it ; that it therefore 
belongs to them, and to nobody else.” 

This interpreted to them, there was a shout of 
a])plaiise from the whole crowd with uplifted hands. 

“Tell them, Josepli, that we are only passing by 
on the ocean, never to see them again, and that we 
shall laxvc here in a few minutes, and wish them 
well.” 

Another uproar of applause, and Joseph got 
down. A great many of the chiefs came up and 
shook hands with us, and all troubles were ended. 

The scene was now curious. No stones, no tim- 
bers, or anything of the .sort were placed about the 
monster to secure it ; but on the shore side some 
twenty or thirty harpoons liad Been thrown into its 
side during its struggles on the rising tide by the 
lirst who were on the spot, and with long cords, 
some reaching to the trunks of the trees on the 
shore, and others fastened to stakes driven into the 
ground. These were watched, and at every lift of 
a wave moving the monster nearer the shore, they 
were tightened on the harpoons, and at low tide 
the carcass is left on dryland, a great distance fiom 
the water. 
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The whale, to Simms and Lcvcns, was the curio- 
sity; and they took the measure — longth aiu 
breadth of it ; to me, the curiosity was the crowd o; 
poor humans who were gathered about it, and oi 
them I could take no other measure than by tlu 
naked eye ; for though I had put a sketch-book ir 
my paletot-pocket, in the drenching which we gol 
in landing every leaf of it, like everything else upor 
us, was soaked. 

The dissection of this monstrous creature, and iU 
distribution amongst the thousands who would ycl 
be a day or two in getting together, the interpretei 
informed us would not be commenced until all the 
claimants arrived, and I therefore lost one of the 
curious scenes of my life which I should have been 
glad to have witnessed. 

Their mode of slaughtering such a beast and di- 
viding it would have been curious in the extreme, 
A per capituni division is always the mode of the 
Indians in such cashes — the poorest of the tribe and 
rile youngest infant drawing the same as a chief 

I could have studied for hours, without pencil or 
sketch-book, amongst the curious group, and those 
studies I never could forget. The beach, for half a 
mile, was almost literally covered with something— 
with reclining groups of women and children — with 
baskets, and bags, and cribs, and pouches, and every 
soft of vehicle they possessed, for transporting their 
respective proportions of the prize, and the drying; 
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of blankets, red, blue, and green, and white, wet 
like ourselves in landing their canoes, made a carpet 
for the sands in the distance of the most extraor- 
dinary hues. 

Not like the Sioux, or the Crows, or the Chay- 
ennes, covered, and plumed, and mocasined in full 
and handsome dresses, but poor, and naked, except- 
ing their breech-cloths and blankets, they were yet 
human — painted in a thousand forms and of all 
colours, and thus were subjects for a picture, and 
subjects for a sermon or a lecture. 

Our drenched condition and signals from Captain 
Pasto terminated our visit here. A crowd of these 
poor people followed us to our boat, took it up 
bodily, and entered the water with it, and took us 
up in their arms one by one, and waded through 
the surf with us, and put us into it, and bade us a 
civil and affectionate farewell. 

Sailing out of Nootka Sound, and again on our 
way to the visioned fields of golcf and Indians, maps 
and charts were mustered out upon the table, cor'-^ 
rcspondences relating to nuggets of fabulous sizes 
that had been seen amongst the Nayas Indians, 
and supposed localities in which they had been 
found, were brought out and referred to, and the 
second and last great effort to raise another “ gold 
fever ” on me was strenuously tried, but decidedly 
failed. 

This, however, in no way impaired my influence 
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in the consolidated strength of the expedition at 
that place, for the very field which was soon to be- 
come the scene of action for them, the actual 
“7:7 Dorado'' of America, was tlie very point to 
which my ambition led me, that coast being thickly 
inhabited by tribes of Indians of the most inte- 
resting character, and as yet but little known or 
appreciated. 

Passing the picturesciue .shores of Vancouver, we 
were soon in Queen Charlotte’s Sound, and gliding 
along in front of the ever-varying mountain barriers 
of the mainland, covered alternately wnth rhodo- 
dendrons and honey-suckles, or capped with moss- 
covered rocks enclosed by deep and dark ravines 
shooting up their tall and pointed pines and cedars. 

At the shore of the sea, huge blocks from the 
mountain tops .stood in relief, like houses, and 
sometimes like immense ramparts and castles rising- 
out of the w^ater, and behind and around them 
tpiiet glades overshadowed by^ outstretched arms of 
pines and hemlocks, and overhung by long-leafed 
laurel, under, and through, and around which, bri- 
gades of the Nayas’ painted canoes, with their car- 
goes of red shoulders, and glistening paddles, wx'rc 
darting, and easily keeping us opposite compan)^ 

On our left, and towards the setting sun, and blue 
and purple in the distance, rose the shining summits 
of* Queen Charlotte’s island ; and near its base, a 
blotched mass of deep green (its pines and cedars), 
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underlined by a streak of white, the sands of its 
shore, at ebb-tide. No imagination could paint, and 
few artists’ pencils ever have painted, scenes so 
grand and so picturesque as these. 

We are gliding along from day to day, with our 
glasses beholding the “ rocks that are doubtless full 
of gold,” and my Indian subjects flying about in 
their light canoes, and the smokes of their villages 
on the shore, which, by our agreements,” we are 
bound to pass by, and leave for our homeward 
voyage. What temptations, and what glorious 
fields were beckoning us back ! 

These left behind, what then is before us.^ Liska 
is the chief town of the Alaeutian islands ; a little 
village of some sixty or eighty Russian and Indian 
houses and huts, where Captain Pasto goes once a 
year, gets skins, gets wool, and other products, for 
which he trades cotton and woollen cloths, hard- 
ware, cutlery, &c. The Russians here arc half 
Indians, and the Indians are Americans, not Kams- 
katkans, nor Mongol Tartars ; not an expression 
or feature of either, as my portraits will show. 

What next } The captain’s business done, we 
are on the sea, and a few days’ sail brings us to the 
coast of Siberia, and the river Kamskatka, of twenty 
miles, transports us to the town of Nishna-Kams- 
katk, or Petropolovski. What a town! How droll. 
Russian houses built of pine poles and mud, adobes 
and mud ! and huts of Koriak Indians, somewhat 
I 
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like the Mandan wigwams, earth-covered, but the 
doors in their tops — how strange — men, women, 
and dogs walk down a ladder to get into 
them ! 

There’s Che-nish-ka Wabe (a mountain on fire), 
the volcano of Avatcha ; its smoke stands up in a 
vast column leaning to the right, and softening 
away in the distance in a long and straight cloud 
towards the western horizon. The mountain is 
blue in the distance, and yet we must look into its 
sulphurous crater. Mud, and then snow, and then 
the most frowning and defiant rocks arc in our way, 
but we go on. We get to the brink of the awful and 
boiling lake, when nature is completely exhausted. 

Sulphur is glazed over everything we touch and 
everything we see. Excepting smoke, we sec 
nought but rocks ; we tread upon them, and lean 
against their slippery side.s, and tremble at the 
awful sight that is before us ; and rage and fret too, 
for all beyond, below, and all around us is smoke, 
*smokc ! and nothing else. 

Hissing like a thousand furnaces at work is con- 
stant; a hollow and consumptive cough is frequent ; 
and now and then a sneezing, ejecting jets of stones 
and gravel, coated with liquid, blazing sulphur, 
whizzing past our heads, and rattling amongst the 
rocks around and over us. These significant moni- 
tbrs determine us to retrace our steps and get a 
view from the valley several miles below, for nothing 
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of the Avatcha can be seen, at this season, from its 
fumy head and sides above. 

What a day of toil was spent to see a si^ht un- 
seen ! And yet, as we are sailinc^ off, upon the 
i^rcen waters of the bay, how splendid to gaze upon 
the snow-clad sides (yet blue in the distance), and the 
rising clouds from the crater of the Avatcha. Good- 
bye, ye icy, muddy, willowy, cedared, rocky coast of 
Siberia, and ye KoriakSy fine fellows, whose por- 
traits I slipped into my portfolio ! 

“ Back to Queen Charlotte s,” said the captain, 
and so said our agreements ; ” “ but stop — a 
codicil ! ” said our attorney, Simms. “ Captain, w(' 
have agreed to see Petropetrovski, the Russian 
capital, and you must run us to it ; and then we 
will sail for Queen Charlotte’s, and not before. 
And we four liave agreed to give you thirty dollars 
each.” 

“ I can’t do it,” said Captain Pasto. “You have 
all seen my papers, and you know if I leave m}' 
track I risk my insurance.” ‘‘ Curse the risk ancl 
curse the insurance,” said Simms ; **wc will insure 
your vessel, and a better insurance you can’t find 
on the face of the earth. Bring forward your agree- 
ments, all hands,” said he ; and in ten minutes the 
following “ codicil ” was appended : — 

Codicil, off the Coast of Kamskatka, 1853. * 

“ Further agreed^ to run the Sally Anne to 
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Pctropctrovski, and thence to Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound ; no risques; enough to eat, and nigger free. 

“ Signed, J. Paulding, 

“V. Simms, 

‘Q. Levens, 

“Geo. Gatlin, 

“ Capt. Pasto, of the Sally Anne.” 

The thirty dollars each were put down, and the 
vessel headed for Petropetrovski. “ You do things 
quick,” said Captain Pasto to (Squire) Simms, as 
we called him. “Yes, by G — , sir, when T know 
I am right I go ahead. Pve V)een a Missouri at- 
torney for ten years — I take but little time to do 
up such things as this. 1 have sat three times as 
Judge Lynch, and signed death warrants in half 
the time. Brevity is the life and strength of all 
business, and when I know Pm right I lose no time.” 

Kach one pocketed his agreement again, and the 
captain went to the deck, evidently under a strong 
conviction of the necessity of following to the letter 
the meaning and intention of the document he had 
put in his pocket. 

Petropetrovski had very little interest for any of 
us ; the captain had no business there ; and the 
prospect of “gold” was a dead one. I saw, how- 
e\^r, during the four days that we remained there, 
a group of P2squimaux Indians, and a number of 
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Athapascas, who come in there occasionally. These 
were interesting to me, and I got my sketches of them. 

My gold-hunting companions were getting im- 
])aticnt ; and all hands, the captain included, were 
sigliing for wind, as we were sailing down the coast 
and aiming for Queen Charlotte’s. 

There was now another overhauling of papers 
between my fellow voyagers ; who, it seems, had 
before but partially informed me on the subject of 
their grand design, and the excitements which had 
turned their attention to it. 

Catlin,” said Levens (as they had got me to the 
table), “ you must know all about our plans before 
we go any further.” A number of letters were read 
to me, and amongst tliem one from a brother of 
Levens, in New Orleans, who had drawn from a 
sailor, some years before, something like the follow- 
ing extraordinary narrative : — 

“ After a fatal .shipwreck in Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound, in 1825, he and one other sailor succeeded 
in reaching the land, on the mainland shore, and ih 
a state of starvation got into an Indian village, 
Avhere they wore large round blocks of wood in 
their lips, and were very kind and friendly to them. 

“ That they remained there two years, when one 
of them died, and the other one, who gave the 
narrative, got permission to go with a party of 
Indians, in their canoes, to Nootka Sound, wh'(fire 
he got on board of a vessel sailing for Panama.” 

The surprising and only supposed available part 
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of this narrative was the astounding description of 
lumps and masses of pure gold which he had seen 
in the possession of the Nayas Indians ; and 
amongst these, belonging to the chief, a solid 
block, the full size of a man’s head, and as much as 
one man could lift !” 

What a cause for an epidemic or a contagion ! 
Who would not catch the gold fever — unless he had 
had a touch of it before — ^at a recital like this ? 

No precise locality for this wonderful discovery 
was given ; nothing more definite than that it be- 
longed to one of the great chiefs, and was seen 
amongst the Nayas Indians, on the mainland side 
of Queen Charlotte’s Sound, which has an extent of 
several hundreds of miles on the coast and some 
hundreds of miles in the rear. 

The ‘‘gold fever,” however, has the wonderful 
power of shortening distances and of solving the 
most embarrassing difficulties. “ Such wonderful 
nuggets as this,” I Vas informed, “must be known 
t^irougliout the tribe, and tlie way, therefore, could 
easily be found to it ; and the bed from whence it 
came must be known also to the Indians. That’s 
what we Avant, Catlin, more than the big nuggets ; 
but we’ll get at them both, you may rely upon it” 

The cool and perfect state of health T was in as 
to “gold” seemed to check a little the fever 
that was raging around me, but not to allay it, 
for I said, “ Gentlemen, I am yours for any expe- 
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dition wc can agree upon into the interior of this 
interesting country ; there arc many things in it 
which 1 have heard of, and which I want. But, 
hold,” said 1, do you know that the whole of this 
country and its populations have been for these 
fifty years in the possession and under the control 
of, the Hudson’s Bay Company, who arc gold- 
hunters as well as yourselves } They have their 
trading houses amongst these people ; and has it 
occurred to you that such a wonderful nugget 
would probably have found its way into their hands 
before this, if it actually existed amongst the Nayas 
Indians } I do not suggest this to discourage you, 
but I will go ashore with you and use all my en- 
deavours to assist you in discovering these wonder- 
ful treasures.” 

The third day of sailing brought us into the 
Sound, and nearing the coast, the smoke of an In- 
dian village was soon in view; and getting near to 
it, the roofs of houses, which at oiice informed us 
that we were in front and in full view of one of 
tile Hudson’s Bay Company’s factories. All hands 
suggested, and I agreed, that we had better proceed 
further down the coast, and land at some of the vil- 
lages which wc had passed on our northward passage. 

My comrades seemed evidently surprised at the 
information I had given them as to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and their influence in that country, 
and began to show symptoms of fear lest they 
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should excite an enemy more fatal to their, enter 
prise than the Indians themselves. They evidently 
were approaching a country that they had known 
little about, and which, they had believed, with all 
its treasures, lay open and free to all comers. 

I explained to them as near as I could the vast 
influence tlie Company had over the whole of that 
country, from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific 
Ocean — the great number of trading houses they 
had, that one or more of their employees would pro- 
bably be found in every Indian village, and that the 
present existence amongst the Indians of such a 
block of gold as had been described was a matter 
of impossibility, or tluit rich mines of gold known 
to the Indians could have esca[)cd their acquisitive 
investigations. 

My advice and suggestions, which were less pa- 
tiently listened to at first, were now being more 
thankfully received, as I reiterated with them my in- 
tention to use my best effiorts and all my influence, 
uiidcr any circumstances, to promote their views, 
whilst any chance of success remained. 

We were running on, and sundown and twilight 
approaching, we ran into a deep cove, sheltered by 
a high and precipitous rock escarpment, and the 
“Sally Anne” cast anchor and laid till morning. 
At sunrise, and before coming on deck, I heard dis- 
tiiKjtly Caesar’s loud voice and broad laugh, as he 
was ejaculating English, Spanish, and the Lingua 
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Cjcral, all in rapid succession, convincing me that 
wc had visitors on board. 1 got on deck (the ^old- 
hunters yet fast asleep), and found our forward deck 
half covered with a party of Indians, and double the 
number resting on their paddles, in their painted 
canoes, lying around us. Fresh salmon and dried, 
in great abundance, and oysters and whortleberries, 
were brought on board for barter, and the captain 
and mate were busily engaged in laying in supplies, 
wliilc Cmsar, a head taller than all the group, and 
the sun shining on his glistening cheek-bones and 
forehead, stood, with his rifle in his arms, a model, 
vainly endeavouring by his Lingua Geral and 
Spanish to get some clue to conversation with the 
curious group around him ; but all in vain, and for 
the first time I had seen him put to his trumps 
completely. 

All eyes were upon him, and the Indians were as 
much surprised and perplexed at his sudden advent 
and novel appearance as he was f)erplcxed with the 
total unintelligibility of their language. It required 
but a coup d\vil to see that shining, glistening 
black Caesar was to be the lion, the paragon of the 
enterprise. The Indians on deck all shook hands 
with him, and, in total default of his Spanish and 
Geral, he had got into a partial conversation with 
them by signs manual, of wliich he was master, and 
which (a curious fact) are much the same amongst 
all the tribes, both in North and South America ; 
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and by the time I got on deck he was becomin^j a 
tolerable interpreter for me. 

'‘Well, dear me, Massa Catlin,” said Caesar, 
“ dem dar berry curious people. I b’lieve dey berry 
good. I guess you go ashore, Massa ?” 

“ Yes, Ciesar ; we arc going to land here fora 
while, after the other gentlemen get up.” 

We were lying about four hundred yards from 
the shore at this time, and though no signs of a 
village could be seen, their light and bounding 
canoes were constantly putting out from the nooks 
and crevices in the rocks overhung with cedar and 
impenetrable masses of red, and white, and purple 
rhododendrons, and gathering in a gay and dancing 
fleet around us. 

Though I had heard of the beauty of their canoes, 
and their dexterous mode of handling them, I had 
formed but an ignorant notion of them. The 
sluggish logs and tubs that Caesar and I had been 
knocked about in o*[i the Amazon and the Xingu,gave 
VIS no clue to the light, the gay, tlic painted gondolas 
now dancing on the ocean’s waves about us. Exca- 
vated from the trunks of the immense cedars of 
that country, they were fashioned with grace and 
lightness, and painted of all colours, and so were 
the naked shoulders that were seen within them. 

Like a flock of goats playing up and down upon 
a*group of hillocks, upon the rising and sinking 
waves they were sporting and vaulting in all direc- 
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tions, and seemed, at times, actually rearing, as if 
to leap upon the deck. Their paddles were all 
painted with similar designs as those upon their 
boats, and their robes, when worn, showed characters 
the same, and all seemed like some system of 
hieroglyphic signs yet to be understood. 

In Plate No. 5, two of these canoes, with paddles, 
arc represented. 



In the midst of the group now assembled on the 
deck, our attorney, Simms, emerged from the cabin 
below, exclaiming — 

“ Good God, Gatlin, we arc prisoners !” 

“ Oh, no ; we are in the midst of one of the most 
friendly receptions, and it is a great pity that you, 
and Paulding, and Levens, should lose any part of 
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it. Wc arc in the midst of the Nayas Indians, and 
theii: lar^^est village is just around the point ahead 
of us.” 

I falloa, below there, fellows!” exclaimed Simms, 
putting his head as far down the hatchway as he 
could. “ You are losing everything ! ” 

Half-awake, and misunderstanding the two last 
words, and hearing the voices of Indians on deck, 
and catching a glimpse of the group through the 
sky-lights, they advanced most bravely, and at a 
jump were on the deck, with their rifles up and 
their revolvers ready ! Simms sprang at one, and I 
at the other, and, just in time, saved the carnage 
that was at the instant of commencing. 

The Indians, unarmed, flew to the bow of the 
vessel, and a number of them overboard. And well 
they might, from the frightful aspect of the two 
gladiators, but half dressed, and rising, like demons, 
from below, at the signal call, for their extermi- 
nation. 

1 spread my hands forward and over the Indians, 
and made signs for them to come back, whilst 
Simms and myself were cooling down the two fire- 
brands ; when Cmsar threw himself between the two 
groups, and, a figure like the Colossus of Rhodes, 
he stood, explaining by signs to one party, and b} 
tolerably good English to the other, that it was 
orfly a little mistake, and dat wc were all berry 
e'ood friends.” 
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.This little sensation over, others of the Indians 
began climbing on board from their canoes, and, 
last of all, some half a dozen of their women, whose 
eyes were riveted on Cmsar ; and he began to loom 
u|), as he used to do amongst the M Liras, the Con- 
nibos, and the Chetibos, and other tribes of the 
vVniazon. 

He was naturally a tremendous gallant, and, 
stimulated by the gaze of these fair, and oftentimes 
half and three-fourths naked, beauties, he was fre- 
quently in the clouds, and almost beyond the reach 
of all control. 





Frequent instances showed me that his .sym- 
pathies, at last, were with the damsels ; and the 
•singular appearance of one of them, whom he had 
observed, brought him to me at this instant. ,, 

“ Well, de Lord be praised, Massa Gatlin. I 
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berry sorry for dat poor gal dar, she got mighty 
soa lip !” 

“Yes, Oi.‘sar, it’s a ^rcat pity; for she seems, 
from lier dress and manners, to be a very nice girl ; 
I should say, the belle of the village.” 

Breakfast Avas ready below, and Ciesar and the 
hands of the vessel amused the group on deck 
whilst we were taking our coffee, and discussing the 
movements of the day, to be made on the land. 

Ciesar had learned that their village was just 
around the point, and, at the request of the mate, 
the Indians were returning to their village, where 
they were informed avc should follow them when 
our breakfast Avas over. 

About nine o’clock Ave four, Avith Captain Paste 
(Avith only our revolvers, our rifles being left on 
board), and Ciesar, carrying my portfolio on his 
back, and his minie rifle in his hand, got into the 
yaAvl and Avent ashore, and Avere conducted to the 
village, Avhich AA\as‘at the head of a little cove, a 
half a mile or so from the shore. 

The Indians, informed of our visit, had all 
gathered into their huts, and the chief, a very dig- 
nified man, was seated in his Avigwam and ready, 
Avith his pipe lit, to receive us. We Avere seated on 
mats spread upon the ground, and Avhilst the pipe 
was being passed around, the first ceremony on all 
sudi occasions, the Indian dogs (half Avolves), of 
which there were some hundreds, got upon our 
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tracks, and completely invested the chief’s wigwam, 
and set up the most hideous and doleful chorus of 
yells, and howls, and barks. The sentinel whom 
tlie chief had placed at tlie door of his wigwam, to 
prevent all access except by his permission, drew 
his bow upon one of the foremost of the gang, and 
shot it through the heart, when the throng was 
silenced and dispersed by the Indian women, who 
set upon them with their paddles. 

Our position was rather awkward, having no 
other interpretation than the imperfect knowledge 
of signs named, of Cmsar and myself, brought 
from South America and the valley of the Mis- 
souri. However, we effected a general understand- 
ing, and learned from the chief that he had sent to 
another village not hir off, and would have an 
excellent interpreter in a little time. 

[ told my companions I thought they had better 
not say a word of their object in visiting the country 
until the interpreter arrived, when it could be clearly 
explained without being misunderstood, and in tht 
mean time I would not lose a moment’s time in 
making a .sensation, and of exciting a friendly 
interest. 

“ Good,” .said Simms, ‘‘ I know wliat it is, Catlin, 
go a-head ! Show him your pictures.” 

I had beckoned CcCsar, who was at that moment 
unstrapping the portfolio from his back, and ad- 
vancing towards me. I opened it before the chief, 
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and sat by the side of him explaining the portraits, 
as I turned them over. He was a very deliberate 
and dignified man, and exhibited no surprise what- 
ever, but at the same time evidently took a deep 
interest in them. 

1 showed him several chiefs of the Amazon, and 
also several of the Sioux, Osages, and Pawnees, 
and the last one turned up, a portrait, full length, 
of Cmsar Bolla. He could not hold his muscles 
still any longer, but burst out in the most uncon- 
trollable and vociferous laugh, and turning arouml 
to Cmsar, who was sitting at the furtlier side of the 
lodge, extended his hand, which Cresar advanced 
and shook, and at the chief’s request, took a seat 
by the side of him. 

The book of portraits was creating such an ex- 
citement, that three or four sub-chiefs came in and 
took their seats. And the wigwam being in two 
sections, and divided by a door made by a hanging 
bearskin, which wks put aside, two women and a 
5 *’oung man entered, and also took their seats on 
the ground, to get a peep at the portraits ; one of 
these was the wife of the chief, and the other his 
daughter, an unmarried girl. 

Cmsar had his attention at this time fixed upon 
one of the men wdio had taken his seat, with the 
block of wood in his under lip, and the t:hicf’s 
dofUgliter was decorated in the same way. 

“ Caesar,” said I, “here arc more sore lips.” 
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“Well, now, I do decla, Massa Catlin, dca me, 
I think it is kctchin 1 ” 

I turned the portfolio through again, to the 
amusement and astonishment of all, and when 
CiL'sar Bolla was turned up, there was a roar of 
laughter again, all eyes were upon him, and turning 
his face one side, and a little down, he whispered to 
me, Well now, Massa Catlin, I neber felt so shame 
in all my life afoa.” And when he had mustered 
courage to raise his head, and cast his eyes around, 1 
“Cmsar, your portrait has cured the sore lips” 
(the two wearing blocks of wood in their lips 
having slipped them out in order to enable them to 
laugh). 

About the instant that Cmsar had observed that 
the blocks were out, and the broad laugh was over, 
they were slipped in again, when he exclaimed, 
“ Well, Massa Catlin, affer dat, I neber know wat 
I will see nex.” 

Though this curious and unaccountable custom 
was known to me, my companions had been a.^ 
ignorant of it as Cmsar was, and evidently were 
regarding it with equal astonishment. I said to 
them and to Cmsar, ^‘Of the ^sore lips’ take no 
more notice until the interpreter comes, and then 
we will learn all about it.” 

My attention was then fixed on a beautiful mantle 
worn by the chief ’s daughter, made, as I learnt?d, 
of mountain sheeps’ wool and wild dogs’ hair, won^ 
K 
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dcrfully knitted with spun-yarn of beautiful colours, 
and so assembled as to exhibit the most eccentric 
and intricate figures, and bordered with a fringe of 
eigliteen inches in length, the work of three women 
for one year, I was told, and its price, five horses. 

The bowl of the pipe winch the chief had been 
passing around Avas full fourteen inches in length of 
pot stone, jet black, and highly polished, the whole, 
a group of figures, human and animal, interlocked 
and carved in the most ingenious manner. 

Of these pot-stone pipes 1 saw many, and obtair^l 
several, and the eccentric designs on them, on their 
robes, their canoes, their paddles, their leggings, 
and even the paintings on their fiices and limbs, 
are peculiarly tribal, and their own, differing from 
anything seen in the other tribes of the continent. 

The same extraordinary characters are written 
on their spoons, their bowls, their vases, their war- 
clubs ; on their pottery, of which they make great 
quantities, and on everything else that they manu- 
Tacture, and seeming to be a system of hierogly- 
phics not yet explained, and which for the archeolo- 
gist and ethnologist may yet be a subject of pecu- 
liar interest. 

Instead of the stupid, superstitious fears and ob- 
jections which generally stood in the way of my 
painting their portraits in the valley of the Amazon 
afid other parts of South America, this intelligent 
and rational man at once said, when I asked him— 
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Yes ; if you find any of us worthy of so great an 
lionour, and handsome enough, we will all be ready 
to be painted.” 

“Good!” said I (by intelligible signs); love 
such a man. Ciesar, bring, my painting-box and 
ca.scl from the vessel, and I will begin this noble 
fellow’s portrait this afternoon.” 

“Gatlin 1” said Simms, “ 3 a)u are getting al- 
together ahead of us.” 

“ Never mind,” .said I, “ I am on the right track 
-4hc right vein. I know these people better than 
you do; they mu.st be ]>leased first, amused, com- 
plimented ; and the compliment J am now paying 
to the chief will make him the friend of all. T will 
secure his goodwill first for the whole i)arty, and 
when the interpreter comes to-morrow, you may 
j3ut in your claims in tlie be-sG manner you can 
devise.” 

The afternoon came, and my paint-box and the 
chief were before me, and with him his lovely daugli- 
ter. He told me he loved lier, and always made it 
a rule to liave her by him, and he thought I had 
better place them both in the same picture. I told 
him I loved him for that ; it was natural and noble. 

Vanity is the same all the world over, both in 
savage and civilized .societie.s. Good looks in por- 
traiture and fashions, whatever they are — crinoline 
of the lip or crinoline of the v^ist (and one is ju.st 

beautiful and reasonable as the other), or rings 
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“ Catlin,” said my companions, “you are leavinLi* 
us all in the background.” 

“ Never mind,” ^id I again, “ I am introducing,' 
you where you never could have got a foothold foi 
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an hour. We will have a council to-morrow in the 
chiefs lodge, and, his interpreter present, your plans 
will progress as well as mine.” 

During the night the wind veered about, and, 
very nearly being driven on to the rocks, the cap- 
lain set sail, and crossing the sound, got shelter 
under the lee of Queen Charlotte’s Island. The 
wind abating the next day, avc were able in the after- 
noon to return to our anchorage in front of the 
Indian village. 

The Indians were all on the shore, and received 
us with shouts, and many in their canoes gathered 
around us whilst we were coming to anchor ; and 
amongst them came on board the interpreter who 
liad been sent for by the chief. lie was a young 
man, a Frenchman, by tlie name of J^^renie, an an- 
ployc in the fur company, and met us with much 
civility. 

From him we soon got an account of the nume- 
rous tribes of Indians along the edast, and on Queen 
Charlotte’s Island, over which also tlic fur com-» 
pany’s business extended. The interpreter had 
learned from the chief that I had painted liis por- 
trait, and it being brought on deck, he was exces- 
sively delighted with it, holding it up over the gun- 
wale and showing it to the Indians paddling about 
in their canoes. 

Caesar was on the spot with my cartoon portraits, 
and ready to make a further sensation. '‘Yes,” 
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said T, '' C.xsar, brin^ it forward.” Wc had a look 
at the portraits, and the interpreter then asked m\ 
name. When I wrote it for liim with my pencil, lu: 
said my name had been familiar to him for ten years 
past, and that there was not a man in the Hudson’s 
Bay Company nor an Indian between the Rock) 
Mountains and the Pacific coast wlio had not heard 
my name, and of the collection of Indian ])aintinc;s 
I was makini^, though he believed I never was in 
that part of the country before. 

He told us that the chief expected myself and 
my com])anions to eat and to smoke with him in 
his wif^wam that afternoon, and that at night the 
doctors were going to give us a medicine dance. 
Simm.s agreed with me tliat all was going right," 
and that it would be be.st not to start the inquiries 
about gold until these festivities were over. 

We were .soon a.shore, all exce})ting Ca])tain Paste 
and his crew, he having hinted to me that there 
might be a plot in all this to get all ashore, and 
then take possession of his vessel. I was qiiiU' 
agreed to this, as the festivities would now be ten- 
dered to us alone who could appreciate them. 

As wc approached the village a great throng 
came out to meet us, and I observed the mass (and 
particularly the women) were siding up to Ce'esar, 
who was marching at his fulle.st height, with the 
pqrtfolio of portraits strapped on his back. 

The concourse of people seeming to me too large 
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for so small a village, led me to make the sugges- 
tion to the interpreter, who replied that “the news 
of our arrival and the masquerade dance to be given 
tliat evening had brought a great number from 
Jaiirna’s village, and that others were coming.” 

“Soa lips” now began to thicken around Caesar, 
wlio had got the portfolio off from his back, and 
was carrying it under his left arm, whilst the other 
was constantly employed in answering the questions 
put l)y signs. He was evidently the lion, and as 
siujn as T could I got him and his portfolio into the 
chief’s lodge, to be subject to the chief’s orders. 

My companions found enough for their aniiisc- 
lucnt amongst the throng whilst I was sketching 
two other portraits, and at sundown we sat down to 
a feast of venison in the chief’s wigwam. This and 
“a smoke” kct)t us till some time after dark, when 
a dozen or more flaming torches, with yelping, and 
barking, and singing, approaclicd his wigwam, and 
in front of it commenced the nuTsquerade dance. 

bizarre is but a lame word for the startling 
eccentricity and drollery that v/ere then before us. 
Caesar was not in the midst of it, but by the side of 
it, and overlooking it I had serious ap[)rchensions 
that T should lose him, from the liysterical bursts 
and explosions of laughter that fell in bolts and 
half-strangled hiccups from his broad mouth. 

Some fifteen or tw^enty, all men, were engager] ixi 
in this singular affair, all masked and otherwise 
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dressed in the most strange and curious taste, anci 
many of the lookers-on, in the front ranks, both 
men and women, were masked and dressed in a 
similar manner. 

The leader of the dance, a medicine man, the 
drollest of the droll, was the ''King of the Bustards;' 
anotlicr was "King of the Loons f another was 
the " Doctor of the Rabbits f one was the "Devils 
Brother^' one was the Maker of the Thunder f one 
was " the White Crovo^^ one was " the Bear that 
travels in the night f and another the Cariboos 
Ghosf' &c. &c. until the names of the animal and 
feathered tribes were chiefly exhausted. 

The masks which the dancers wore (and of which 
I procured several), were works of extraordinary 
ingenuity. Carved in a solid block of wood, ex- 
cavated in such a manner as closely to fit the face, 
and held to the dancer's face by a transverse strap 
of leather, from corner to corner of the mouth of 
the mask, inside, so that when the mask was on, 
and close to the face, the strap of leatlier was taken 
between the teeth, counterfeiting thereby, not only 
the face, but the voice, — a perfection in masking 
yet to be learned in the masquerades of civilized 
frolickings. 

Besides the ingenuity exhibited in the forms and 
expressions of these masks, they were all painted 
of*various colours, and with the most eccentric 
designs. These masks (with the exception of that 
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worn by the leader of the dance), were all made to 
imitate the mode of the people, of wearing a block 
of wood in the under-lip. 

The custom of masking and of masquerade 
dancing is by no means peculiar to the Nayas In- 
dians, for in many of the tribes, both in South and 
North America, I have witnessed similar amusements. 



In plate (No. 9), copies of two of my portraits 
illustrate the mode of wearing the blocks of wood 
in the under-lip, and also of slitting and elongating 
the cartilage and lobes of the ears, in which large 
blocks also arc worn as ornaments. 



i 3^ Nay as Customs. 

The ornament of the lip is a mode belonG^iii<^ 
chiefly to the women, though there are some ec- 
centric men who also practise it. And of tlu 
women, it is but a portion of them who perforate 
the lip, and even by them it is only on particulai 



{n) A block worn l:)y a child of three or four years’ old. 

{b) A block worn at the n^e of seven or eij^ht years. 

{(-) A block worn Ijy a young woman at maturity. 

{d) A lilock worn by the men only, in the cartilage of the 
ear, 

occasions that they wear the blocks, to be seen, as 
they term it, in full dre.ss. When eating and sleep- 
ing the blocks are removed, and also when much 
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use of their tongues is required ; for, with the block 
in the mouth there are many words not pronounced. 

In Plate (No. lo), I. have given the exact dimen- 
sions and shapes of three blocks for the lip and one 
for the ear, which I procured of the people whilst 
amongst them. 

The perforation for the block in the lip is made 
at a very early age, and is kept open through life, 
and is scarcely perceptible when tlie block is out. 

Vov inserting the block, the thumb of the left 
hand is forced upwards through the aperture, and 
1))’ the side of it the tlmmb of the right hand, and 
the block is delivered into its place by the fingers, 
irom above, as the thumlxs are withdrawn. 

'J'lie whole of the next day after the mas(|ueradc 
1 was painting, and Cmsar was showing and des- 
canting on the portfolio; and my three companions, 
with the interpreter, were discussing gold nuggets 
and gold placers ; and as near as 1 could ever learn 
it, the total of their discoveries* led to this : that 
there had been, about two years before, a ])arty o^ 
gold-hunters from California in that country, having 
heard marvellous accounts of gold nuggets in the 
possession of the Indians, and that they had been 
ordered out of the country by the Hudson’s Bay 
fmmpany, and were obliged to leave in a great 
hurry ; that there had, no doubt, been some nuggets 
in the hands of some of the Indians, but that th^iy 
had been found at a great distance off, near the 
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mountains, on the bank of a great river (supposed 
to be b>azcr’s river, where the rich mines are now 
being worked). 

The Frazer River mines, at that time, were just 
becoming known ; and my companions very ju- 
diciously decided that their best way would be to 
return to Victoria, and take the track of the flood 
of Frazer River miners at that time ascending the 
Frazer’s river. 

This resolution suited the captain of our little 
craft exactly, as time was precious to him, and his 
vessel more or less at risk whilst lying along the 
coast. Victoria, which was then but a town of 
some forty or fifty houses, was our next aim ; and 
stopping a day or two in several villages of llydas 
and Bella Bellas^ on the coast, we were safe at 
anchor in Smith’s Inlet, opposite to the northern 
cape of Vancouver’s- Island. Its shores were ali\'e 
with the smokes of Indian villages, and there was 
no need of leaving' the vessel to see Indians. W e 
?/ere at all hours of the day surrounded by their 
bounding and galloping pirogues, and often had 
more than the captain was disposed to accommo- 
date on deck, mostly a miserable, almost naked 
and squalid-looking multitude, bringing fish and 
oysters to barter for rum or whatever else they 
could get. Amongst these were Slddcgatcs, 
Siickcens, Bella Bellas, Hydas, and several other 
tribes inhabiting the coast and islands in the 
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vicinity. Some were flat heads, and others were 
not. 

It mattered little to me what the shapes of their . 
heads were, and for a couple of days I was gather- 
ing^ them into my portfolio, whilst Cxsar kept all 
comers, and of all languages, amused with the por- 
traits, which he was lecturing on alternately in 
English, in Spanish, and Lingua Geral, from which 
they learned just as much as they would have 
learned from the squalling of a paroquet or cockatoo. 

It seemed a perfect mystery to my impatient com- 
panions, “how I could sit out two whole days with- 
out my dinner, painting those ill-looking Indians." 
They killc|^ time, below the deck, with the cai:)tain, 
at cards ; and during the third night sails were up 
to pass the straits and run to Victoria, which our 
chart showed us was but a short run. 

jMorning came, and where were we ? not in the 
harbour of Victoria, nor near it, but in front of 
Nootka Island, where we had been before, off the 
west coast of Vancouver, and its tall pines and 
rocky peaks but just discernible ! And for what ? 
nobody could tell, unless the captain’s reasons were 
correct, that the shape and character of the winds 
made it hazardous to run the vStrait and the Sound, 
and that an open sea and fair sailing, which he was 
making, was apt to be the quickest and the safest. 

A forty-eight houns’ run brought us around the 
southern cape of the island, and into the Strait of 
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Juan do Fuca, and hugging the shore, and hcadin<r 
towards Victoria. And hugging a little too close, at 
« low tide, the keel of the Sally Anne was rubbing on 
the sands, and losing her headway, and hitching in- 
wards a little at every wave, as the tide was rising 
She was hitched up, and hitched up, until, at high 
tide, slie was lying, and was left, broadside upon 
the sands in a little sandy cove, between huge and 
frowning rocks. 

We remained on board until another flood tide, 
which only lifted us higher up and left us again, a 
few rods further on to the island, and, of coursta a 
few' rods' nearer to Victoria. All chances of getting 
his little craft nearer to Victoria harboiij being now 
apparently ended, and with due sympathy for the 
poor captain, which we all felt, as we were taking 
leave, we each agreed to leave him a of thirt}’ 
dollars, and each signed his “agreement” to take 
us to Victoria, “ cxccutcdS We got some Flathead 
Indians on the shore to carry our luggage, and at 
tlieir guidance we trudged through the forest t(» 
Victoria. 

In Victoria all Avas confusion, complete pell-mell ; 
houses w'ere filled, steamers and vessels w^ere full, 
and men and \vomen wxre sleeping in carts and 
w'agons in the streets, and others w^ere not sleeping 
at all, but, wdth bonfires built upon the bank, or 
under the pines, were dancing away the nights hi 
wild and frantic wdiirls. 
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Frazer River \\;xd]\x^tdt^butcd as \\\cEl Dorado of 
the world, and it seemed as if California had emptied 
itself, '‘neck and heels”— its men, its mules, and its 
steamers — into the Sound of Vancouver. 

Reports were hourly arriving from the mines, and 
all was — on — on ! “ pull Dick and pull Devil,” and 
“bad luck to the hindmost.” The “Celestials” 
were there, with two oblique sabre cuts and two 
L;imlet holes for eyes ; New Yorkers and Londoners 
were there, and all the nations of the earth seemed 
to be assembling. The Chnni[)otent liand had 
s[)read nuggets and sands of gold in sucli profusion 
over the new-discovered fields, that it required but 
the hand of. industrious man to pick and scrape it 
up, and load his t)ockets with it. 

The midst of thisgrand ///Yrk was the place exactly 
for my three impatient companions, and tlie mere 
hurried “ Good-bye, and God bless you, Cat.,” was 
about all that T could get from them as they 
(lisappeared ; and all that I can say of tlieni, un- 
less in a more appropriate place, and in a more 
advanced part of this little book, I may be able to 
do it. 

The poor Indians living in the vicinity of Vic- 
toria, on Vancouver’s Island, and all belonging to 
the Flathead family, seemed alarmed, and withdrew 
their encampments into the forests. 

In the midst of such an epidemic, after having 
had the fever myself, one can easily imagine my 
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position anything but agreeable, and in a few days, 
by a returning San Francisco steamer, Caesar and I 
got a passage to Astoria, and from thence, by an- 
other craft, to Portland, the head of navigation on 
the Columbia River. 

This thrifty little beginning of a town has th( 
prospect of wealth and greatness before it.^ 

The “ Dalles” (and we soon made it) was tin 
next and the last destination foreshadowed in tliai 
direction, thirty miles above, and on the same river 
This famous place, from time immemorial tlu 
living, the life, and su[)p()rt of tens of thousands o' 
surrounding Indians, from the endless quantities u 
salmon taken in it, is a bold and furious rapid, fo: 
several miles dashing and foaming through com 
pressed channels in the rocks, in the eddies o 
which the fatigued fish, in their laborious ascent 
stop to rest, and are pierced by the harpoon arrow 
of the overleaning and overlooking Indian, ant 
lifted out. 

* The fresh fish for current food, and the dried fisl 
for their winter consumption, which had been froii 
time immemorial a good and certain living for tli< 
surrounding tribes, like everything else of valu< 
belonging to the poor Indian, has attracted tlv 

' Whilst halting a few days in this little seaport town, 
learned by accident that Captain Pasto had got his schooiu’ 
afloat, and had put out to sea. 
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cupidity of the “ better class,” and is now being 
“ turned into money,” whilst the ancient and real 
owners of it may be said to be starving to death ; 
dying in sight of what they have lost, and in 
a countiy where there is actually nothing else 
10 eat. 



L 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE FLATHEAD INDIANS. 

)T at this time another epidemic was 
iging, and not less prolific in its victims 
lan the scourge of the country I had 
ist escaped from ; the crusade from 
the States across the Rocky Mountains to Oregon, 
by wagons, by ox-carts, and by wheelbarrows, spot- 
ting the prairies and mountains with recent graves, 
and strewing the ^Yayside Avith carcasses of oxen and 
horses, and broken Avagons and abandoned house- 
hold furniture. 

The greater portion of this disastrous and almost 
fanatic pilgrimage crossed the mountains at Avliat 
is knoAvn as the “ south pass,” that is, south of the 
terrible and impassable piles of tAvice-upheaved rocks 
Avhere the Salmon River Mountain traverses the 
Rocky Mountain range, and over, or through, the 
rnountains, descended through the valley of the 
Shoshonec (or Snake) River to the Columbia. 
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Learning by some of the most recent of these 
arrivals that the Paunch (Grosventres), a band of 
the Crow Indians, had crossed the mountains north 
of the Salmon River Mountain, and were encamped 
in the Salmon River Valley near its sources, I made 
the instant and desperate resolve to reach them, if 
impossibility were not in the way. 

1 asked Caesar how he would like to take a trip 
on horseback and sec the Rocky Mountains. 

“ Well, dat ar just wat suit me now, zactly. Lor 
me ! you guess you go ? ” 

“Yes, if 1 can get a horse and a couple of good 
mules. This I can’t do here, Caesar, but at P'ort 
Walla Walla, further up the river, I think it can be 
clone.” 

Flatheads we were now in the midst of, and for 
the time I had my work to do. The Klatsops, the 
Chinooks, the Clickatats, the Walla Wallas, and the 
iYr Parcs and Spokans, constituting the principal 
bands of the P'lathead family, Pwas there in the 
midst of, and had enough to do. Some of these * 
flatten the head, and others do not, yet all speak 
the Flathead language, or dialects of it. 

The F'lathead tribe, so called from their singular 
practice of flattening the head, is one of the most 
numerous (if not the most numerous) west of the 
Rocky Mountains, occupying the whole country 
about the lower Columbia, including the island c^f 
Vancouver. It is altogether a canoe race, living in 
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a country where there is little else than fish to live 
upon. The tribe is divided intg something like 
thirty bands, speaking nearly the same language, 
and generally spoken of (but erroneously) as so 
many different tribes, the names of the principal of 
which I have already mentioned. 



The strange and unaccountable custom of flat- 
tening the head in this tribe is confined mostly 
to the women, and amongst them it is by no means 
general, and ornamentation, singular as it may seem, 
appears to be the sole object of it. In Plate No. n 
I have given copies of two of my portraits of women, 
showing the artificial shapes produced by that 
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strange custom ; and in Plate No. 12 portraits of 
a Flathead chief, curiously wrapped in his blanket, 
and his wife, with her infant in its crib (or cradle) 



on her back, undergoing the process of flattening. 
The infant, at ks birth, is placed in its cradle ddg 
out of a solid log of wood, and fastened down with 
bandages, so that it cannot move, and the frontal 
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process is pressed down by an clastic lever, which 
is tightened daily by strings fastened to the sides of 
the cradle. The bones of that part of the head, at 
that period, being cartilaginous, are easily pressed 
into that unnatural form, and after two or three 
months of this pressure the required shape is ob- 
tained, which lasts through life. By pressing the 
frontal region back, the head is pressed out on the 
sides to an unnatural extent, as seen in the illus- 
tration (No. ii). If this .were a natural deformity, 
stultility would undoubtedly be the result ; but as 
it is an artificial deformation, no such result is pro- 
duced, nor need it to be looked for, as it is only a 
change in the form and position of the mental organs, 
without interfering with their natural functions. The 
evidence of this is, that those with their heads flat- 
tened arc found to be quite as intelligent as the 
others in the tribe ; and it would be a monstrous 
supposition to believe that the fathers of families 
and chiefs would subject their infants to a process 
*ihat was to stultify them. 

Near Fort Walla Walla, for the first time in niy 
life, I procured a tolerable horse, a stout mule for 
Caesar, and a pack-mule, at a fair and honest price ; 
and in company with three young men who had 
recently arrived from the States, and were goini^ 
back to meet and aid the sick and disabled of their 
pctity that had been left behind, we started, with 
our faces towards the mountains. 

After five days’ march together, their course being 
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to the right, and through the Snake River Valley, 
we were obliged to part company, and C^sar and 
r, with an Indian guide, took to the left, hugging as 
near as we could the ragged and frightful, and all 
but impassable, southern bank of the Salmon River, 
until, at length, after many days of deep repent- 
ance, we entered the more calm and beautiful mea- 
dows and prairies of the Salmon River Valley. 

Our ride (or rather walk, for we had to walk and 
climb most of the way, leading our horses) was one 
which I deeply regretted from day to day, but 
which I never have regretted since it was finished. 
The eighth day opened to our view one of the most 
verdant and beautiful valleys in the world ; and on 
the tenth a distant smoke was observed, and under 
it the skin-tents, which I at once recognized as of a 
Crow village. 

1 was again amongst my old friends, the Crows ! 
men whose beautiful forms and native, gentlemanly 
grace had not been deformed by squatting in canoes, 
nor eyes bridled by scowling on the glistening suA 
reflected on the water, or heads squeezed into wedges, 
or lips stretched around blocks of wood. 

As soon as we were dismounted, and in the midst 
of the crowd around us, I was struck more forcibly 
than ever with the monstrous and pitiable defor- 
mities of man which the peculiar necessities of life 
often drive him to, as seen amongst the squatted, 
paddling tribes of the Amazon, Vancouver, and the 
Columbia coast and river. 
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It was a pleasure that I cannot describe to find 
myself again amongst mankind as Nature made 
them, the Crows, whom I had long since thought I 
had seen for the last time. 

The Crows (as they are called by their neigh- 
bours), Bclajitsca^ of whom I gave some account 
in the first volume of this work, are probably the 
most unbroken, unchanged part of the original stock 
of North American Man. Their numbers, at the 
time when I was amongst them, in 1832, were about 
10,000, living on the head waters of the Yellow 
Stone River and in the Rocky Mountains. 

From their traditions, which are very distinct, 
they formerly occupied the whole range of the 
Rocky Mountains and the beautiful valleys on 
each side, from the sources of the Saskatchewan 
in the north, and as far south (their traditions sa}’) 
as the mountains continue : that would be to the 
Straits of Panama. 

They say that their people were a great nation 
before the Flood, and that a few who reached the 
summits of the mountains were saved when all the 
tribes of the valleys were destroyed by the waters. 

That they were the most ancient American stock, 
and the unique, original American type, I believe ; 
and that they were the original Toltecs and Aztecs, 
who, history and traditions tell us, poured down 
from the mountains of the north-west, founding the 
cities of Mexico, Palenque, and UxmaL 
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My portraits of Crows, made in my first series of 
voyages, in 1832, and exhibited in London, from 
their striking resemblance to those on the sculp- 
tured stones of Mexico and Yucatan, excited sug- 
gestions to that effect by many of my friends ; and 
tlie first of these, and the most enthusiastic, my 
untiring and faithful friend. Captain Shippard, an 
indefatigable reader amongst the ancient ‘archives of 
the British Museum ; and of my friend the Baron 
(Ic Humboldt, who told me also that the subject 
vas one of profound interest to science, and well 
worthy of my further study. 

These reiterated suggestions, added to my own 
intelligence, have kept alive, for many years, my 
anxiety on that subject, and undoubtedly were the 
uncombatible arguments which determined me, 
when hearing, at the Dalles, of a band of Crows 
encamped in the Salmon River Valley, west of the 
Rocky Mountains, to make shift” (cotitc qui coutc)^ 
and with Caesar, to throw myself ^amongst them. 

I have said that “we were there,” and whatever* 
I found amongst them in customs and contour, and 
traditions, as well as amongst other tribes that I 
visited in more southern latitudes, between them 
and the Straits of Panama, tending to establish the 
belief above advanced, that they were the Toltccs 
and Aztecs of Mexico and Yucatan, will be noticed 
in a subsequent part of this work. • 

The Crow-village that we were in, consisting of 
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some forty or fifty skin tents, had crossed thu 
mountains on to the head waters of Salmon River, to 
take and dry salmon, there being no salmon on the 
east side of the Rocky Mountains. 

The chief of the band, a sub-chief, called the 
‘‘ Yelloiv Mocasin'' was a very intelligent man, and 
gave me a clear, and, no doubt, a true account of 
the recent history of the tribe, as he had received 
it from his father and grandfather. According to 
this, the Crows were originally confined to the 
mountains and their valleys, from which their 
enemies of the plains could never dislodge them ; 
but that since horses have made their appearance 
in the plains, a great portion of their people have 
descended into the prairies, where they have been 
cut to pieces by the Sioux, the Blackfeet, and otlicr 
tribes, and their former great strength destroyed. 

I was received with great kindness by these peoi)lc. 
and told by the chief that I should be welcome, and 
that his young men should watch and guard my 
^lorses. The incidents here, enough in themselves 
for a small book, must be passed over, for there are 
yet many adventures a-head of us. 

One thing, however, cannot be passed by. Whilst 
seated in the chief’s lodge, where there were some 
six or eight men besides the chief, and endeavour- 
ing, as the necessary preliminary in all first inter- 
views with Indians, to make the object of my visit 
distinctly known, I opened the portfolio of cartoon 
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portraits, which all were examining with great 
interest and astonishment, and on turning up the 
fifth or sixth portrait, one of the party gave a 
sudden piercing yelp, and sprang upon his feet and 
commenced dancing in the most violent jumps and 
starts, and vociferating, '' Bi-ccts-c-cnrc ! Bi-ccts-c- 
lurc!'' (the name of the young man), whose portrait 
1 had painted at the mouth of the Yellow Stone 
twenty years before, and was now holding up. 

The portrait was recognized by all, and on their 
feet, and darting out of the wigwam, were three or 
four of the party, and through the village to where 
the women were drying fish, on the bank of the 
river, and back, re-entered the chief’s wigwam, and 
with tliem, out of breath, and walking as if he was 
coming to the gallows, entered Bi-ccts-c-curc (the 
very sweet man). 

I instantly recognized him, and rising up, he took 
about half a minute to look me full in the eyes, 
without moving a muscle or winking, when he 
exclaimed, “ /i02v ! hoiv r (yes, yes), and shook me 
heartily by the hand. I took up his portrait, and 
showing it to him, got the interpreter to say to him 
that I had “kept his face clean!” 

The reader can more easily and more correctly 
imagine the pleasurable excitement, and the curious 
remarks amongst the party at this singular occur- 
rence, than I can explain them ; for, not knowiilg 
their language, I was ignorant of much that passed, 
myself. 
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‘'One thin", Fm sna, Massa Gatlin,” suddenly 
exclaimed Caisar, who had not before opened hi» 
broad mouth, “ I quite siia dat ar man knows you, 
Massa !” 

All eyes were now turned for a moment upon 
Caesar, who was sitting a little back, and evidently 
looked upon by most of the party as some great 
chief, until the interpreter explained that he was my 
servant. 

During this interlude, and which required some 
little exchange of feelings and recollections between 
the very siecct man' and myself, I had shut the 
portfolio, to begin again where we left off ; and pro- 
ceeding again with the portraits, after showing them 
several of their enemies, the Sioux and Blackfeet, 
Ba-da-ah-cJion-dn (the Jumper), one of the chiefs 
of the Crows, whose portrait also was painted at 
Yellow Stone twenty years before, turned up ! All 
recognized him, and Bi-ccts-c-cnrc told them that he 
saw me when 1 was painting that picture twcnt\' 
years before. 

Through the interpreter, I told them that more 
than 100,000 white people had seen the chief’s face, 
and, as they could sec, there was not a scratch upon 
it ! The chief then arose upon his feet, and making 
signs for me to rise, embraced me in his arms, and 
each one of the party saluted me in the same affec- 
tibnate manner. 

See Ba-da-ah-clion-dn (the Jumper, Plate No. 
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his back, his tobacco-sac suspended from his belt, 
and his leggings fringed with scalp-locks. 

In conversation which I had with Bi-ccts-c-curc, 
he informed me that the chief Ba-da-ah-chon-dUy 
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whose portrait wc had just seen, was dead — that he 
died soon after I painted his portrait, and many of 
his friends and relations believed that the paintin<^ 
of the portrait was the cause of his death ; But,” 
said he, “ 1 told them they were very foolish — that 
I had no fears when mine was painted, and here I 
am alive, after so many years ! ’’ 

I told them that no man of good sense could see 
any way in which the painting could do them an 
injury, and that amongst the white people we all 
had our portraits made, and it did us no harm. 
They all gave their assent in a How, how, how!” 
and the next day 1 slipped off the “ skin,” as they 
called it, of two or three of them; and, amongst 
them, and the first, that of the young chief whose 
hospitality 1 was enjoying. Plate No. 14. 

T painted him at his toilette, as he was letting 
down liis long hair and oiling it with bear s-grease, 
which his wife was pouring into his hand from a 
skin bottle ; and she, poor woman, from a custom 
lof the country, not to compete witli her husband in 
a feature so ornamental, was obliged to have her 
hair cropped close to the head. 

In the first volume of this work I have given a 
more detailed account of this striking peculiarity 
of the Crow tribe, in which there are many men who 
trail two and three feet of their natural hair on the 
ground as they walk. 

Reader, our journey is yet long, and our halts 
must be short. What else transpired during the 
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of course, was excitement and confusion ; and they 
were preparing to move into a defile in the moun. 
tains, where they could protect themselves if at- 
tacked ; and whatever was the result of this. move- 
ment I never heard. 

With a faithful guide, who knew the route, recom- 
mended by the chief, we started to cross the Salmon 
River Mountain into the Snake River Valley-:— a 
pass difficult to traverse, and requiring the most 
desperate resolution. Ravine after ravine, amidst 
the most frowning and defiant rocks of all sizes, 
which had tumbled down from the snow-capped 
summits on either side of us. Our guide entered 
us well into them, and, sleeping with us one niglil, 
instructed us how to proceed, and left us to our fate 
returning to his village. 

We had an ample supply of dried salmon for our 
five or six day^s’ march, which was to bring us to 
Fort Hall, one of the Company’s fur factories, near 
the source of the Snake River. We might have re- 
turned to the Dalle^^ by the same route by which 
we had come, and escaped the terrible task we were 
now performing, but for two reasons I had for not 
doing it — the first, that in all the travels of my life 
I have had a repugnance to return by the same 
route ; and the second, that I had an unconquerable 
desire to cross this range of Palaeozoic rocks, and 
tp examine the strange confusion produced by 
mountain lifted by a rising mountain. 

This mountain range, running from west to east. 
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traversing the Rocky Mountains, and becoming the 
“ I^lack Hills” on the h^astern side, is known to geo- 
logists to have been a mountain under the sea before 
the continent of America arose, and to have been re- 
lifted up at the intersection by the Rocky Mountains 
rising underneath at a later date. How sublime! 
A stupendous mountain with its hidden treasures, 
from the bottom of the sea, lifted up to the heavens 
and crumbling to pieces, is tumbling into the valley 
and ravines below 1 And what a field for the 
geologist to get at the deepest productions of the 
earth’s hidden material! 

Gneiss and granites, from their dce])est beds in the 
earth, raised in stupendous mountain ])iles under the 
sea, and, risen with a continent, have again been 
.sho\x'd up by deeper beds of granite underneath, 
until their sub-aqueous, cavern-formed limestones of 
all colours — of snow-white, of green, and blue, and 
grey, and their associated felspathic rocks and mas- 
sive blocks of felspar — are turned out upon their 
tops and tumbled down their sides. 

What a field for geologists, and why are the>’ 
not there ? 

Amongst these immense and nev'er-ending blocks 
1 was reading an instructive book, and making 
notes, which Cajsar could not understand ; he had 
enough to do to take care of the horses, whilst I 
was sometimes for hours out of his sight and hear- 
ing; and coming back, and waking him and the 
M 
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mules from their sleep, all I would hear was; 
'' Well, Massa Catlin, you bery strange man, dat’s 
all I got to say/’ He was getting sick on dried 
salmon and no excitement ; and our poor animals 
were all but starving to death, there being some- 
times, for miles together, not one solitary blade of 
grass for them to crop. What a time to study 
geology ! 

We had a sort of a path — a track — to follow, which 
we could keep to only with the greatest difficulty. 
The tracks of horses shod convinced me that the 
men of the trading houses were in the habit of 
passing from one trading post to another by it, and 
it was our only confidence that we should sooner 
or later discover the valley of the Snake river. 

This we did on the fifth day ; and even our i)our 
and jaded animals neighed and brayed when we 
saw, through a ravine, the blue of the valley, and 
the “ Trois Buttes '' — three beautiful and stupendous 
natural pyramids-^though blue in the distance, 
^5 tan ding in the centre of it. 

Getting out, and upon the flank of the mountain, 
green grass was in abundance and shady trees ; 
and I spent several hours in revising and re-writing 
my hasty notes on the rocks and the minerals wc 
had passed, whilst our poor animals were luxuriat- 
ing, and Cmsar was sleeping. 

rAt a great distance, and before us, where a forest 
of shrubbery seemed evident, a smoke was seen 
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rising, which I decided was Fort Hall, to which we 
were aiming, and minuting its bearing by my 
])Ocket compass, we launched off into the (not 
grass, but sand covered) valley towards it. 

Wc started at noon, and hoped to reach it before 
night. The Trois Buttes, three conical hills of 
granite, and of great height, standing in a group, 
and at many miles distance, were on our right. 
Wc travelled slow and night overtook us, and wc 
encamped, not in sand, but in cinders and pulverized 
pumice, and without vegetation for our horses. 

The valley, though beautiful to look into, like too 

many things in this world, when seen at a distance, 

is anything but beautiful when we get into it. The 

surface is generally without grass and without 

timber, or even buslies, excepting here and there 

bunches of artemisia, and everywhere covered 

with volcanic ashes and pumice, which arc wafted 

by the winds ; and all roads, and all tracks of living 

beings before us arc obliterated before wc see them. 

. • 

No living animal or fowl is seen, to afford us 

food ; not even a rabbit or a prairie hen ; and the 
tail of our last dried salmon for us, and nothing for 
our poor horses, put us to sleep upon this barren 
and desolate waste. 

Our course was continued in the morning, and 
al)out noon we came upon the bank of a small 
■Stream covered with luxuriant grass ; and here \^e 
were obliged to stop, for our poor animals would 
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have <jonc no further ; and who could have had the 
heart to push them beyond it ? But 2ae had 
nothing to eat, and our only chance to get anythinj:^ 
was to lay down and (juictly wait till our animals 
were satisfied, and able to carry us, and then move 
on, which we did ; and a little before sundown we 
approached the patch of timber wc had seen, and 
soon after (not Fort Hall, but) the encampment of 
some twenty or twenty-five emigrants from the 
States, who had crossed the Rocky Mountains at 
the South pass, and were on their way to Oregon. 

When wc rode up to their tents, or wagons and 
carts (for these were mostly used for tents), the}' 
seemed as much surprised as ourselves ; and if not 
the first sentence that I pronounced (certainly the 
seeo;/^/ was), “ Have you got anything to eat ?" 
“ Well, neighbour,” (said one of them, a middle- 
aged man, wlio stepped forward as spokesman), 
“ wc are pretty hard up ; our flour has long since 
gin out ; but we have a plenty of hard biscuits, and 
^some good salt pork.” “ Don’t say any more, ni}' 
dear sir,” said I, “that’s enough; we are just 
starving to death.” 

“ O/i, dear MK,” said his tidy and red-checked 
wife, as she jumped down from one of the wagon.^ 
and came up to my stirrup, her face beaming with 
sympathy, “ Dear sir^ if you had come a little 
sooner ! Wc had a nice pot of boiled beans andi 
pork to-day, and I don’t know — Sally ! my dcia\ 
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look into the iron pot and see if any of them beans 
is left!’’ Sally, without running to look, came to 
lier mother, ejaculating, with a sort of a hiccup, 
“ Oh yes, mother ; I knoiv there is a heap left ; we 
tlicln’t eat a half on ’em ; and there’s a large lot o’ 
pork, too I” 

Here my young readers must again imagine (to 
save space), how comfortable Caesar lind I were 
made when there was a pot of boiled pork and 
beans all ready, and a plenty of hard biscuits, and 
good grazing for our horses ; and in the midst of 
twenty-five intelligent persons, old and young, 
male and female, with all their traps and accoutre- 
ments, from the State of New Hampshire, on their 
way to a new and unseen home in Oregon. 

What Cmsar and I first did was to discuss the 
pork and beans, and how we did it need not be 
described ; and other matters discussed in the 
course of the evening must be brief, if noticed at 
all in this place. 

Thirty-six days before, this party had started 
from Fort Leavenworth, on the Missouri river, in 
eight wagons and two carts, drawn by oxen, and 
using no horses. Their wagons, which supported 
hoo[)s covered with sail-cloth, were all made new 
and of great strength, expressly for the purpose. 
Their oxen were shod like horses, to preserve their 
feet, and grain was transported for their food, % to 
be used in places where the grass should give out. 
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In rising from the prairies on to the arid plains of 
the mountain regions, the wood of their wagon- 
wheels shrunk, and the tires were loosened ; and 
without smithing utensils their misfortunes became 
irreparable, and all but fatal to their existence. 
Wheels that went to pieces were left by the way- 
side ; wheels were withed and mended as well as 
ingenuity could devise, and changed from axle to 
axle until wagons were left, and at length oxen 
after oxen, as they died, or fell and gave out from 
fatigue which they could no longer endure. And 
when we met them, but three of their wagons re- 
mained, and less than half of their oxen were living. 

Substantial food they had transported enough of ; 
and their little children, as well as the rest of the 
party, were in good health; and all, yet in unbroken 
spirits, approaching, with a prospect, their new 
homes. 

They had met that day a half-caste interpreter 
from Fort Hall, td which they had been steering, 
from whom they learned that the trading post was 
yet twenty miles in advance, which showed me how 
far Caesar and I had mistaken our course in enter- 
ing the valley. 

These people told me that, since they entered 
Sweet River Valley in the mountains, they had 
passed over one hundred and fifty carcasses of oxen 
lyipg by the wayside ; some partly devoured by 
wolves and bears, and others not in the least de- 
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cayed, though they had been dead for weeks and, 
perhaps, months. Such was the unaccountable and 
almost incredible pilgrimage, in those days, from 
the States to the “ promised land ” on the Colum- 
bian coast. 

I'his party, where wc found them, had left the 
travelled road for several miles to get grass for their 
cattle, and they assured me that, for fifty, miles which 
they had last passed, there was not a blade of grass 
left for poor oxen or horses to live upon ; and, by the 
interpreter they had met, they were informed that, 
such had been the crowd of emigrants over the moun- 
tains, that, for the distance of ten miles around Fort 
Hall, every particle of grass had been exhausted, 
and the people in the fort, as well as their horses, 
were in a state of almost absolute starvation, and 
had notified all emigrants and travellers to keep at 
a distance from them, where they and their animals 
might possibly find something to subsist upon. 

This little caravan started thh next morning on 
their route, in good spirits, leaving Fort Hall on 
their right, and steering for Fort Boissey, another 
trading house, one hundred and forty miles further 
west, towards their destined home. 

Cmsar and I saddled up,” and, to their grtat de- 
light, started in company with them, our destination 
being the same. We were soon on the emigrants’ 
road, and both they and we in absolute apprel^pn- 
sions of losing our animals conveying us, the poor 
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creatures gettinf^ but here and there a bite of short 
t^rass that had been twenty times bitten by other 
animals before them. 

The stencil exhaling from the carcasses of oxen 
and horses that we passed on the wayside became 
sickening and almost unendurable. I did not count, 
but, 1 believe, that, in the two days, we passed more 
than fifty ; ftiid, in one of these instances, two of 
these poor creatures lay dead in the yoke together! 
Such was the lamentable fate of these poor and 
faithful beasts ; after dragging man and his effects 
over the vast prairies and arid mountains, a distance 
of 1400 miles, and not even getting their food for it. 

On the second day, the interpreter of whom 1 
have .spoken overtook us, gallojiing on a very fine 
horse — a half-caste Snake (or Shoshonee) Indian 
— a rakish looking young man, speaking French, 
Engli.sh, and several Indian languages ; dre.sscd out 
in all the flaming colours that broadcloths and rib- 
bons could give hihi, and oirrying in his hand a 
ffrst-rate rifle. 

I at once suspected, and soon learned from him, 
that his business was that of galloping about 
amongst the lost, the straggling, and suffering 
parties that were traversing the countiy at that time, 
guiding them and interpreting for them, and de- 
pending upon their generosity for compensation. 

^.earning from him that one day’s ride would 
bring us to the great, or “smoky"’ falls of the 
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Snake River, the vicinity of which he told me was 
his native place, and with the whole localities of 
which he was familiar; I made an arran<;cnient with 
liiiii to conduct me there the next day, which he did, 
u’c having procured several days’ provisions of the 
little, and as yet, stout-hearted colony ; and taken 
leave of them, at all events, for a few days. 

They travelled so slow tliat we could* easily cal- 
culate on spending a day or two about the falls, and 
overtake them before they reached the settlements. 
Our ride to the falls took us the most of two days, 
instead of “one,” over a .sandy and barren waste; 
but, with a guide who knew the way and the modes 
of the country, we felt secure, and rode it with tole- 
rable ease. 

The great, or “ smoking,” hills of the Snake River 
may well be classed amongst the greatest natural 
curiosities of the world. Not that they resemble, in 
character or magnitude, the chute Niagara; but, 
from a character peculiarly their own, of an awful 
i,U'and cur which strikes the beholder in quite a dif-* 
krent way. 

For a hundred or two miles around, in different 
directions, the country is chiefly as barren a waste 
as the deserts of Arabia. I'hc earth is everywhere 
almost entirely destitute of vegetation, and even of 
birds and insects, and covered with a light and 
moving sand or dust, composed of pulverizcil 
pumice and volcanic ashes. 
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In the midst of this vast plain of desolation we 
discovered, at many miles distance — not a pyramid 
of spray rising, forming and piling away a mass of 
clouds in the heavens, as we see above the fall of 
Niagara — but a chain, of several miles in length, of 
jets of s[)ray, rising apparently out of the level ground, 
not unlike the smoke of the camp-fires of an army 
of men ; and, approaching it, we can scarcely realize 
its origin until we are quite upon the brink, and the 
awful abyss, with all its grandeur, is beneath us; 
and, even then, it is but here and there that we can 
approach near enough on the sand-covered brink, 
with no tree or rock to cling to, to catch more than 
a partial view of the scene before us. 

Instead of looking upwards, as we usually do, 
to see a waterfall, or of seeing it leaping off from 
the rock on which we are standing, all is here below 
us, at the bottom of an awful chasm, and the very 
surface of each successive fall is several hundred feet 
below us. 

• The term Great Fall,” and which has been 
known for more than half a century, is applied to a 
succession of leaps which the river makes within the 
space of three or four miles, dashing and foamini^ 
from side to side, in a zig-zag channel cut in the 
solid rock, varying from six hundred to eight hun- 
dred feet in width, with precipitous — and, much of 
the way, perpendicular — walls of basaltic rocks 
on either side, from one hundred and fifty to two 
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luindrccl feet in height, and with here and there an 
a\'alanche or graded way, where, with great fatigue, 
and with somewhat of danger, we can descend to 
the bottom of the chasm, and, at the water’s edge, 
bcliold with wonder and enchantment the spirit of 
these wild scenes. 

Owing to the zig-zag shape of the channel, the 
views from these points arc exceedingly limited ; 
but the frantic rage (or play, for it seems to par- 
lake of both) of the leaping, bounding, and foaming 
lorrent, dashing alternately from wall to wall, with 
Ihe overhanging rocks on either side, furnish for 
ihe artist’s pencil scenes of spirit and wildness which 
I never have been able to see anywhere else, and 
A'hich no imagination could create. 

Comparatively but a small portion of the cataract 
:an be viewed from below, owing to the few chances 
here are of descending to the river’s bed ; and 
vhcre we descend we arc obliged to retrace our 
ileps, as we can neither follow thb shore nor cross 
:hc stream. 

From the top of the wall, with great fatigue, and 
vith the guidance of our good cicerone, I was 
enabled to see the whole extent of this wonderful 
icenc. Owing to the depth of the chasm, when 
ooking down from the top of the wall, the water 
icemed to be running nearly on a level, though its 
remendous leaps and bounds, as well as the corn^- 
ponding decline of the brink of the opposite wall, 
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gave us something like an estimate of descent iii 
the various cJifltcs. 

The trappean bed through which this wonderful 
gorge is cut slopes to the west, and as the heights 
of the walls on either side arc generally about the 
same, the gradual descent of the summit surface, 
for tlic distance of four miles, would indicate a near 
estimate of* the descent of the river in that distance ; 
and judging as well as [ could from these premises, 
without the use of instruments, I was led to believe 
that the whole descent in four miles was something 
like three or four hundred feet. 

I have seen some statements, recently made [)iib- 
lic, of travellers who reported the great perpendicular 
fall of Snake River to be 198 feet ; “thirty-five feet 
higher than the fall of Niagara, and the volunu- 
of water quite equal to that of Niagara River." 
This statement is certainly cpiite Quixotic, and de- 
mands contradiction, if it were only for the benefit 
of school-boys’ education. 

The Snake River has its extreme source but 
about 150 miles above these falls, and has no large 
tributaries above the falls to .swell it ; therefore the 
.statement that tliis volume of water is equal to that 
of the Niagara is nece.ssarily incorrect. There is one 
point of view from which, looking up the stream, 
four or five successive leaps are seen in the dis- 
tj^nce, so ranged one above the other as to appear 
at the first glance to be one entire fall of great 
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height ; but from other points these are seen to be 
separated by intervening* distances of a quarter or 
half a mile. 

In all the cataracts which compose what is called 
the great or “ smoking” fall on the Snake River, 
however terrific and picturesque they are, there is 
not amongst them, I should think, a perpendicular 
leap of more than forty feet. And the Columbia 
River at the Dalles, 400 miles below, after uniting 
the Snake and Salmon Rivers with the north fork 
of the Columbia, contains, from the nearest estimate 
I could make, but about one-fifth of the volume of 
water that passes over the fall of Niagara ; and the 
Snake River, at the great (or smoking) falls, prol.)abl)’ 
not more than one-twelfth or one-fifteenth jiart. 

I'ew trav’cllers who visit the fall of Niagara are 
aware of its real magnitude ; no subject on earth 
more completely deceives the human eye. In 1830, 

1 spent six months at the falls, making a surve)’ 
and e.sti mates for a model ; and even then I was in 
ignorance of its real magnitude until I went to' 
Black Rock I'erry, twenty-five miles abo\e, where 
I ascertained by measurement the w idth of the river 
to be .seven-eighths of a mile, and its average depth 
eighteen feet, and its surface mo\ ement four and a- 
half miles per hour ; which, as the river at that 
place glides over the smooth surface of a level rock, 
w'ould give a mesne movement of four miles px:r 
hour. Such a moving ma.ss of water, at the rate of 
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a man under a fast walk, is easily contemplated ; 
and with pen, ink, and paper, one can soon brin^ 
into cubic feet and avoirdupois weight, the quantity 
of water per minute, per hour (and per annum, if 
figures can define it), which pours throiigli the 
rapids at Niagara, and leaps down a precipice of 
163 feet 

Such is 'the might, and such the magnitude of 
Niagara, which, amongst waterfalls (like this little 
book amongst Indian books), still will stand with- 
out a rival on the globe ! 

After having examined all the features of the 
great falls, and made my sketches, we laid our 
course for Fort Boisscy, following the course of the 
river for many miles, which still ran through a dce|i 
and rocky cano)i, and from the summits of its bank> 
we had often views of its deep-bedded and foamini; 
waters, still dashingamongst rocks and down preci- 
pices, with a continuous wall on either side, ot 
several hundred feet in height. 

Near a ford which we were to make, wc met an 
encampment of wShoshonec (or Snake) Indians, 
about thirty in number, and being all men, and 
without women, I supposed them to be a war party : 
but our guide said no — that they had no enemies 
near them to fight, and had been down to Fort 
Boissey to trade. He knew them all — was amongst 
hfs relatives, and introduced us without any dificulty. 

I had previously seen but a specimen or two of 
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this tribe, and when meeting face to face this fine 
Lind elegant troupe of young men, I said to myself, 
“These are Crows!” The impression was instant 
Lind complete. I then said to our interpreter that 
these people resembled the Crows, whom 1 had just 
been amongst. *‘Well they may,” said he. ‘‘ The 
Crows are our friends and relations, and we know 
them all.” I said, then you are Toltecs.” This 
1 could not make him understand, as he never had 
heard of Mexico or Yucatan; but as the Snake 
Indians occupy a great portion of the mountains 
lying between the Crows and Mexico, it made a 
strong impression on my retina, as regards the 
f;rigin of the Toltec and Aztec tribes, which history 
says poured down from the mountains of the North- 
West into Mexico and Yucatan. 

These handsome young men had been playing a 
desperate game of ball at Fort l^oissey, and having 
their ball-sticks and balls with them, were proud to 
show us what they could do with them. The ground 
was not good, but from the beautiful catches and 
throws which they made, I consider them quite a 
match for the Sioux or the Choctaws, and their 
rackets are formed much in the same way. 

We spent a day very pleasantly with them, Cresar 
showing the picture.s, and I painting three of the 
y’oung men, their names — Yan-nau-shaiv-pix, Naw- 
n-saw-pic (he who runs up hill), On-da-wout (smooth 
bark). 
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All objected to being painted until the portrait 
of the Crow chief, Ba-da-ak-clioii-diiy was sIkjwh 
them ; they all recognized him, and the gallant 
little fellow, Y an-nau-sJiazv-pix'd then sprang upon 
his feet, and throwing a beautiful Crow robe o\w 
his shoulder exclaimed, There ! you may ])aint 
n/c — / am not afraid.” 

The rest then all agreed to be painted, but 1 
selected the three named above, and got the rest to 
wait until 1 should come again. 

We parted, but not without regret, from our 
friends the Snakes (not A\?//A’snakes), who went 
on their way to their village, near the base of tlu; 
mountains, and commenced our winding and dan- 
gerous descent of some hundreds of feet, to the 
river shore, where we were to make the ford. There 
was no other place for a great many miles, where it 
^^ as possible to descend to the bed of the river, or 
to ford it if we could get to it. 

I had engaged bur gay and dashing chevalier to 
lead us safely across the river, and to put us fairl\' 
in the track, for the frontier settlements, instead ol 
l^\)rt Ik^issey, which I felt a confidence in reaching’ 
from that place, without a guide, there being a well- 
beaten road to follow. 

Down at the bottom of the terrible gulf, the 
river, with its transparent waters, was smoothly, but 
ijapidly gliding along before us. The next thing wa." 
to cross it, and the thing next to that, to reach tlu 
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opposite shore above, a huge point of perpendicular 
rocks jjrojccting into the stream, and below which 
our interpreter said there was no chance of getting 
out. 

d'he river here was some eighty or a hundred 
yards in width, with a pebbly bottom ; and from the 
various contortions of the surface of the water, evi- 
dently of unccpial bottom, and full of' bars. Our 
guide explained to us, as well as he could, the cir- 
cuitous route we were to take, after we should get 
into the stream, not to fall into the troughs and 
currents ; and to show us the course, dashed in and 
led the Avay. 

We stood and watched him closely, and seeing 
tlie water nowhere higiier than his stirrups, our aj)- 
pi'ehensions were all at an end. He mounted about 
half way up the opposite cliff, and dismounting 
from his horse, sat ov^erlooking our movements. We 
had but one fear, and that was for our pack-mule, 
A\hich was a little creature ; and C.esar, a tremen- 
dous tall fellow, said, “ Massa Catlin, 1 radderwade, 
and den 1 take ‘Nelly’ moa safe.” 

“Well,” .said I, “Caesar, do so— give me the 
l)ortfolio (which I slung on my own back), and 1 
will lead your mule when I sec you and Nelly safe 
over.” 

He handed me his pantaloons, and was on his 
way, his rifle in his left hand and his donkey in the 
other, whilst I was sitting on my horse and watch- 

N 
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in^ the result When about the middle of the 
river, I observed they were at a halt ; the mule was 
pullini^ one way and he the other. Instead of the 
laso around its neck, he was leading it by a halter 
with a rawhide headstall, somewhat in the shape of 
a bridle. After mutual and stubborn pulling in this 
way for a minute or so, T saw C.csar, who had been 
standing ip: to his navel in the water, fall suddenly 
back, and quite under the surface of the water! 
'File bridle had slipped from the animal’s head, and 
they at once took different directions. 

Cmsar, it seems, falling backwards, was thrown 
from the shoal water into a dee])er channel, where 
the current was stronger, and off from his feet, he 
was ra])i(lly drifting away, his head and his hands 
now and then above the water I 

I instantly threw my portfolio and my rifle to 
the ground, and dropping the rein of the mule 1 
was holding, 1 j)lied my spurless heels with all the 
muscle that was in me, to the sides of my slow and 
•stubborn “ Rozenante ” — and thought, Oh (not mv 
‘kingdom,’ but) my ‘collection,’ for a horse! for 
^ C7/(ir/rr' for my ' /hicir/it Charley!''' But 1 be- 
lieve my convulsive kicks and blows frightened my 
poor beast into untried leaps and bounds, which 
soon passed me over the bar of shoal water into 
swimming depth, where Cresar, ahead of me, and 
npt able to swim, was paddling with his hands, and 
keeping his head, most of the time, above the water. 
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He saw me coming, and I hailed him — “Hold 
on, my brave fellow — you are safe.” 

“ Well, de Lord o’ massie ! ” I heard him ex- 
claim. 

My horse was all below the water but its head 
and tail, and I was down to my armpits. There 
was but one way — and as I got near to him I said 
— “ Now mind ! — as I pass by you, don’t touch me, 
])iil seize my horse by the tail, and hold on !” 

1 passed liim, and looking back over my right 
slioiilder and seeing nothing of him, 1 instantly 
exclaimed, “ Oh, mercy ! he’s lost ! ” — when added 
to that, without a ])eriod or a comma — 

“ Hat ar berry good, now I guess I go ashoa !” 
And looking over my left shoulder, with an aston- 
ishment that nearly threw me from my saddle, I 
saw he had both hands cleiiclied to the tail of his 
own riding mule, which, it seems, had plunged in 
when I threw down its bridle, and without my ob- 
serving it, had swam by my side, and a little back 
of me, to the rescue of poor Ca-sar, wlio it was now 
])ulling to the shore ! I reined my horse towards 
the shore, and Cmsar, holding on, was gliding along 
l)y the side of me — 

“ Well, Massa Gatlin, dis ar beat all ; I no feas 
now !” 

Our horses’ feet were now getting hold on the 
bottom, and at that moment came down the sl\ore 
at full gallop, and dashing through the water, our 
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faithful ^uide, who, thoughtless of any accident, had 
placed himself too far from us sooner to lend a 
helping hand. 

We were all upon the beach, and safe, and our 
little pack-mule, with all our baggage soaked, had 
swam to the same shore from which it started, but 
half a mile below, and was .standing in a nook of 
rocks, from which it did not know how to escape. 

Our demi-'‘ Snake ” dashed into the river to re- 
cover it, and I hailed him — pointing to my rifle and 
portfolio, left on the beach. He soon had them 
strapped on his back, and the donkey in his hand ; 
and, with little difficulty and without fear or danger, 
was soon with us. 

“Now,” said I, “Ccxsar, we are all saved, and 
there is but one thing that I sec missing, that is the 
old minie.” 

Caesar, whatever might have been his education, 
or want of education, was a very moral and a reli- 
gious man — a Catholic ; and in all my travels with 
him, under the hundreds of instantaneous cxxitc- 
ments and vexations which we had met together, I 
never heard him use a profane or an indecent word; 
but his sudden exclamations were, “ Dc Lord o’ 
massie ! Oh, dc goodness me ! My soul alive ! ” &c ; 
and on this occasion, such was his attachment to 
the minie rifle, “Well, as I am a libbin being, I 
guess, Massa Gatlin, dat ar gun is neber seen no 
moa ! I no recollection ; but wen I slip in dc deep 
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water, I guess de minny has slip from my hands 
wiclout my know it ; I berry sorry.” 

The fact luckily was, that the eyes of our guide 
had been upon it when it slipped from Caesar’s hand, 
and, marking the place where it sank, he was now 
wading his horse to the spot, and with his eagle eye 
was scanning the bottom through the clear water, 
and, after wading and then swimming awhile, he gave 
a piercing yell and a wave of his hand, signifying 
that he had discovered it. He instantly rose, with 
his feet upon his horse’s back, and making a plunge 
headforemost, brought it up ; and then, not swim- 
ming for his horse, made his horse swim to hiniy for 
he had a long laso of raw hide of ten yards in 
length, fastened around its neck, and its other end 
in his hand. 

“ Well, now, dat ar dc mose wondeful man I 
eber saw yet ! I neber see de like afoa ! ” 

There is no sunshine in the deep and gloomy 
canon of this part of the river ; and rising the 
avalanching cliff, and fairly on its top and in the 
sun, our soaking packs were spread out to dry. We 
all took a lunch and a sleep, and our animals found 
a little grass to regale upon. 

Our guide gave us instructions for the ride that 
Cresar and I were to make alone ; and, putting into 
his bullet-pouch what he acknowledged as a liberal 
compensation for his services, he galloped off^ in- 
tending to overtake his party of Snake warriors 
during the day. 
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Selling our Horses, 

In our course, after riding a mile or two, I halted, 
and said to Caisar, ‘‘ Have you got your rifle dr)’ 
and in order?” 

Yes, massa ; and loaded.” 

'*Then,” said I, pointing to a bunch of wild sage 
at a little distance, ‘‘ go and fetch that rabbit ; 
it is a very large one, and has set down behind 
those weeds.'' Be careful, and don’t touch anything 
but its head.” 

“ Yes, Massa ; you hold de mule.” 

This rabbit, the first fresh meat we had had for a 
long time, came in admirably well with our salt 
pork, and was the first creature of the kind that wc 
had seen since wc left the coast of the Pacific. 

Six or eight days of hard work, and fording the 
Snake River at two different places on our way — 
(but why should I stop to narrate more particularly 
here .^) — brought us to the border settlements near 
Fort Walla Walla. I had then a horse and two 
mules to dispose of— an affair that, as well as buy- 
ing, I have always approached with a displeasure ; 
for, until now, in all my travels, when 1 have wanted 
to buy horses, I have been a little too late ; there 
were a plenty here for sale a few days since, but the 
last of them have been bought up and taken away.” 
And, when wishing to sell, “They would have 
brought you a good price a little back, sir ; but so 
many have been brought in lately, that they are a 
mere drug now. You may be able to give them 
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away, but I am not sure that you will even get a 
thankic for that.” 

However, in this instance, I was not long in look- 
ing up Thompson, the man of whom 1 bought the 
animals for my campaign to the Salmon River 
Valley. I said to him, “What will you giv^c they 
are all in tolerable trim, and as valuable as when 1 
bought them.” I expected him to nianie about 
half the price I had given him for them, and I 
was quite ready to have taken it. 

“ Well, I know the animals, and I don’t care to 
give you the same that you gin me for them.” 

“Agreed,” .said I ; and, having the money in his 
pocket, the affair was soon ended. I said, “Thomp- 
son, you are a very prompt dealer, and I like to 
deal with such men.” 

“Well,” .said he, “I’m glad you are satisfied, sir. 
You see, sir, there’s ju.st now sich a crowden into 
the diggins, that they’ve taken up the last crittur ; 
and, notwithstandin’ that, horses is about at a stand- 
.still, but mules has riz.” 

He got about double the price for his “critturs” 
an hour afterwards. They went to the “diggins,”’ 
and Cmsar and I steamed from Portland to Cali- 
fornia. 




CHAPTER V. 

CALIFORNIA. 

HR reader must not think that because 
we were again in California, we were at 
hojiiL\ and our Indian peregrinations 
finished. In California we were on the 
wrong side of the mountains ; and, as I hinted in a 
former chapter, that though a straggling Apachcc 
was once in a while seen there, better specimens of 
that interesting tribe would probably be seen on our 
return. ' 

The Apachee Indians, at this time probably the 
most powerful and most hostile tribe in America, 
hunt over and claim a vast extent of country within 
the Mexican lines, through the province of New 
Mexico, and extending northward nearly to the 
Great Salt Lake, and westward quite to the Pacific 
Ocean, embracing the silver mines of Sonora, and, 
un^il quite lately, the gold mines of California. 

At this last point continued struggles, with much 
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bloodshed, have resulted from the claims of white 
people to the gold mines on the Sacramento River, 
and in and east of the Sierra Nevada. These 
Indians, met by the California miners, are known 
by various names, and so the Indians from San 
I'rancisco to St. Diego, and the peninsula of Lower 
California, though they are but bands of the great 
family of Apachees, speaking dialects of the 
Apachee language. 

The aggregate of this great tribe, when counted 
altogether, is something like 30,000 ; and the tra- 
veller who only meets a few of their border bands, 
or the gold-digger who .sees only those bands on 
whose rights he is trespa.ssing, gets but a partial 
knowledge of their real numbers, or of their actual 
strength. 

1 learned from one of their chiefs, the “ Spani.sli 
Spur,” that they could muster 8000 men, well 
mounted, and equipped in the same manner as a 
war party of 300, which I saw *him review. This 
gallant fellow had gained his laurels in his battles 
with the Mexican troops on the Mexican frontier ; 
and his name, from a pair of huge spurs which he 
often wore as trophic.s, taken from the heels of 
a Spani.sh officer whom he had killed in single 
combat. 

The greater portion of this tribe arc strictly 
migratory, changing the sites of their villages 
several times in the course of the year. And to 
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reach the village of this chief’s band, at present 
some thirty miles north of the Ghila, the voyao-cur 
should cross the Rocky Mountains from Santa h\', 
taking the “Pony Pkxpress” route, or start, 
Cmsar and 1 did, from Santa Diego, on the Pacific 
Coast, with a strong mule under him, and a liglii 
mule to carry his packs, and ride to La Paz, on the 
Rio Colorado, and*thence to the great village of 
the GJiila Apachccs — north bank of the Ghila, some 
sixty or eighty miles from La Paz, and thence cros'i 
the mountains to vSanta Fe. 

The Apachecs, like the Snakes, are a part of the 
Great Crow or Toltec family. /\s with the Snakes, 
from a wandering specimen or two I was not struck ; 
but looking about me in the centre of the tribe, 1 
was instantly impressed with the conviction of the 
relationship, and unity of type which 1 was regularl)- 
tracing from the Belantsea (or Crow) to the moun- 
tains of Mexico. 

Like the Crows", their tradition is, that “their 
tribe is the father of all the existing races — that 
seven persons only were saved from the Deluge b\' 
ascending a high mountain, and that these seven 
multiplied and filled again the valleys with popula- 
tions ; and that tho.se who built their villages in the 
valleys wore very foolish, for there came a great 
rain, which filled the valleys with water, and they 
were again swept off.” 

The Apachees in Mexico, being mostly in the 
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vicinity of the Catholic missions, have made some 
pro^n'css in civilization, and arc clad in pontchos, 
in Ici^ijin^s and tuniques of cotton-stuffs or of bark, 
and broad-brimmed liats of ^rass, of Si)anish manii- 
facturc. In the province of New Mexico, and tlic 
vicinity of the Ghila, and the mountains of the 
North-ltast, tliey are dressed in skins, when dressed 
at all, and in their costumes and weajv-ms bear a 
stronq resemblance to the Conianches. 

I'heir manufacture of flint arrow and spear heatls, 
as well as their bows of bone and sinew, ao'e e(|iial, 
if not superior, to the manufactures of an)' of the 
tribes existing ; and their use of the bow from their 
liorst^s’ backs whilst runniiyq at full s])eed, may vie 
with the archery of the Sioux or Shyennes, (^r any 
of the tribes cast of the Rocky Mountains. 

Like most of the tribes west of, and in the Rocky 
Mountains, they manufacture the blades of their 
s])ears and [)oints for their arrows, of flints, and also 
of (jbsidian, which is scattered over those volcanic 
regions west of the mountains ; and, like the other 
tribes, they <quard as a ])r(Mound secret the mode 
by whicli the flints and obsidian are broken into the 
sha])es they require. 

Their mode is very sim])le, and evidently the only 
mode by which those peculiar shapes and delicacy 
of fracture can ])ossibly be produced ; for civilized 
artizans have tried in various parts of the world, 
and with the best of tools, without success in copy- 
ing them. 
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Iwcry tribe has its factory, in wliich these arrow- 
licads arc made, and in those, only certain adepts 
are able or allowed to make them, for the use uf 
the tribe. Ihratic boulders of flint arc collected 
(and sometimes brought an immense distance), and 
broken witli a sort of sledi^e-hammer made of a 
rounded pebble of horn-stone, set in a twisted withe, 
luddiipLf tlie stone, and forming a handle. 

'The flint, at the indiscriminate blows of the 
sletl^e, is broken into a hundred t)ieccs, and such 
flakes selected as, from the an<(les of their fracture 
and thickness, will answer as the basis of an arrow- 
head ; and in the hands of the artizan they are 
slia])ed into the beautiful forms and proportions 
which they desire, and which are to be seen in most 
of our museums. 

'rile master workman, seated on the [ground, lays 
one of these flakes on the palm of his left hand, 
holding it firmly tlown with two or more fin^^ers ot 
the same hand, a*nd with his right hand, betwet n 
the thumb and two fore-fingers, places his chisel (or 
punch) on the point that is to be broken off ; and a 
co-operator (a striker) sitting in front of him, with 
a mallet of very hard wood, strikes the chisel (or 
punch) on the upper end, flaking the flint off on the 
under side, below each projecting point that is 
struck. The flint is then turned and chipped in the 
same manner from the opposite site ; and so turned 
and chipped until the required shape and dimensions 
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arc obtained, all the fractures being made on the 
palm of the liand. 

In selecting a flake for the arrow-head, a nice 
judgment must be used, or the attempt will fail : a 
llakc with two opposite parallel, or nearly parallel, 
planes is found, and of the thickness required for the 
centre of the arrow-point. The first chipping reaches 
near to the centre of these planes, but without (juite 
breaking it away, and each chipping is shorter and 
shorter, until the shape and the edge of the arrow- 
head are formed. 

The yielding elasticity of the ])alm of the hand 
enables the chip to come off without breaking the 
body of the flint, which would be tlie case, if they 
were broken on a hard substance. These people 
have no metallic instruments to work with, and the 
instrument (punch) which they use 1 was told was 
a jiiece of bone ; but on examining it, I found it to 
be a substance much harder, made of the tooth 
(incisor) of the sperm-whale, or aea lion, which arc 
often stranded on the coast of tlie Pacific. This 
ininch is about six or seven inches in length, and one 
inch in diameter, with one rounded side and two 
plane sides; therefore presenting one acute and two 
obtuse angles, to suit the pidnts to be broken. 

This operation is very curious, both the holder 
and the striker singing, and the strokes of the mallet 
given exactly in time with the music, and with a 
sharp and rebounding blow, in which, the Indians 
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tell us, is the "rent medicine {ot mystery) of the ope- 
nitioii. 

Tile bows also of this tribe, as well as tlie arrow- 
heads, are made witli "reat skill, either of wood, and 
covered on tlie back with sinew or of bone, said to lx 
broii[;lit from the sea-coast, and probably from tlw 
sperm-whale. These weapons, much like those of 
the Sioux ‘and Comanches, for use on horseback, 
are short, for convxmience of handling;, and of ^Teat 
power, i^enerally of two feet and a half in leiv^th, 
and their mode of usiny^ them in war and the chase 
is not surpassed by any Indians on the continent. 

In Plate No. I4'*are copies of three of my por- 
traits made in their great village — (cx), the chief, 
“ Spanish SpiirP wrapped in a beautiful buffalo-robe, 
with his battles painted on it ; (/;). Nah-quot-sc-o 
(“the Surrounder”) ; (c). (“ the Horse- 

catcher”), two distinguished warriors, in war cos- 
tume and war-paint, armed, and ready for battle. 

\\c remained .several days in this village, and 
found abundance of curious customs and things for 
<>ur imusement ; and on the day before we left we 
had the luck te^ witness an excitement of curious 
interest, and which might, with propriety, be called 
“ rir-national.” 

Much like the Sioux and Comanches, this tribe- 
are all mounted, and generally on good and fleet 
hearses, and with their simple bows and arrows, from 
their horses’ backs, while at full speed, they slay 
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their animals for food, and contend with their 
enemies in mortal combat. With tlieir sliort bows, 
which have been described, as tlie)' hav'c but a few 
vartls to tlirow their arrows (the rapidity of their 
horses overcoming space), their excellency in archery 
rlepeiuls upon the rapidity with which they can <^ct 
their arrows upon the string and off, and the accu- 
:,icv with which they can throw tlieni whilst their 
horses arc at full speed Their practice at this 
is often and very exciting, and certainly nuu'e pic- 
turesque than rifle-shooting of volunteers in tiu! 
educated world. 

lu)r this day’s sport, which is re{)eat(id many 
tinu's in the }^ear, a ground is chosen on the 
prairie, level and good for running, and in a semi- 
circle arc made ten successive circular targets in 
the ground by cutting away the turf, and making 
a sort of bull’s-eye” in the centre, covered with 
l)ipc-clay, whicli is white. Prizes are shot for, and 
judges are appointed to award thorn. ICach warrior, 
mounted, in his war costume and war paint, and 
'shoulders naked, and sliield upon his back, takes 
tun arrows in his left hand with his bow, as if going 
uito battle, and galloping their horses around in a 
circle of a mile or so, lujder full whip, to get them 
at the highest speed, thus pass in succession the ten 
targets, and give their arrows as they jjass (Plate 
Xo. 15). 

Ihe rapidity with which their arrows are placed 
^Jp^n the string and sent is a mystery to the by- 
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standcr, and must be seen to be believed. l\o yv- 
peatin<4 arms ever yet constructed are so rapid, nor 
any arm, at that little distance, more fatal. Kacli 
arrow, as it Hies, goes with a yelp, and each bow is 
bent with a wuligh !” which seems to strain its 
utmost sinew, and every muscle of the archer. 

This round and its scoring done, a little rest, and 
the same strife re])eated. And after the tenth 
round, when each warrior’s arrows ha\'e 
chiimed b)' his pri\'ate mark in their feather, aiul 
the scoring done, the stakes and honours (ik-i 
medals) are awarded, and a feast is given to tlu 
contending archers. I have seen tirs-natiinial" 
and “ tirs-////miational,” but amongst them iili, 
nothing so ])icturesque and beautiful as this. 

'raking leave of the great Apachce village, oiir 
little j)arty (now consisting of two Santa I'e traders 
— acc[uainted with the route— -two brothers Cilccson, 
of 'I'exas, Caesar, and m\\self) laid its course for tlu' 
“ Santa I'e l\iss,” in the Rocky iMountains, un- 
known at that time as the “ Pony lC\i)ress” route, 
being, twelve \'ears ago, but known to Kitt Carson 
and other guides in the habit of conducting parties 
through those dark and dreary solitudes. 

d'he first nu)untain ])as^ed, in a beautiful valley 
we were in another Apachce village ; and anoihey 
mountain passed, we found another village ol 
Apachees ; and fifteen days of riding, of walking 
and leading, and prying and lifting on sides ot 
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hills, on avalanches of snow and nuid, and through 
ravines, and in the beds of roaring and dashing 
torrents, with overhanging rocks, and gloomy hem- 
locks and pines, we crept out of, and began de- 
scending, tlie eastern slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, with the Spanish town of Santa Fe a great 
way ahead of us, and in the valley near it, the Rio 
del Norte (if we should ever get to it), an easy and 
safe highway to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Descending from the base of the mountains into 
the plains, and rising out of a deep ravine, which 
we had followed for some miles, we came instantly, 
and without a moment’s warning, on to a group of 
luinian beings, lying mostly stretched u])on the 
grass, in a sunny place, without fire, and apparently 
seeking the warmth of the sun. Nothing could 
surpa.ss the expressions of astonishment and fear 
exhibited on their faces when they arose, and see- 
ing the inutility of trying to escape, they were, with 
uj)lifted hands, imploring for mdrey, as wc were 
all mounted and armed, and white men, their 
enemies. 

rhe little party, about twenty, were all women 
and children but two, who were old men, and rheuma- 
tic, and were almost unable to walk. 1^'rom our signs 
they soon saw that we did not wish to harm them ; 
and riding up to them, we saw that they had not a 
capon of any sort with them, and, from their^ 
haggard looks and signs, that they were in a state 
o 
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of starvation. We dismounted, and one of our 
Santa Fc companions, who understood somethin- 
of the Apachce language, learned from them that 
they were the wives and children of a little vilhiLM- 
of Apachees that had been a few days before de- 
stroyed, and all their warriors killed, by a lar^a- 
army of white soldiers, after many terrible battle^ 
— that they had fled so far, and had nothing to ]i\c 
upon l)ut roots from the ground, and no one to hum 
for them — that the whole country to the north aiul 
the east wms full of white soldiers, and that tlu 
whole Indian race w'crc being killed off! 

'riiis w'as the first knowledge we had of a bordm 
war that it seems was then raging betw^een tin 
United States dragoons and volunteers, and tlu- 
Apachees, united W'ith the Yutahs, their allies ; and 
from which we drew the instant inference of tin- 
danger w'c were facing in moving further in the 
direction (ff Santa lY ! 

We had alternative but to leave those 
and helpless and pitiable objects, wath their little 
children, as we found them, dividing wath them our 
provisions, which were then running low, and laying 
our plans to save ourselves in the best way 
could. T gave to one of the old men part of a hu\ 
of lucifer matches I had, and showed him how tn 
make fire with them, to wairm their children b}', for. 
^frorn the snowy atmosphere from the mountain‘s, 
the weather was very cold there ; he thanked nic 
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^is he took them, but said, to make a smoke 
uoiild be our certain destruction !” They all came 
up and shook hands with us, witli the pitiful “ Ya, 
va, ” as we were mounting our horses ; and with 
tears in our eyes, I believe all felt as I exclaimed, 
\Yjuld to God that we could save tliose poor 
creatures !” 

()ur trail leading to the north-east, *right into 
•lie hostile ground, was now a dangerous one, and 
I .said to our Santa Fe companions, “ Is it possible 
that these are Apachee Indians, and that a nation 
'if Apachees is living on the east side of the moun- 
tains?” Most a.ssuredly, sir,” said the Santa I'e 
gentlemen, — “ the Jiccarilla Band, and half a dozen 
other bands ; they are everywhere, and the greatest 
set of thieves and rogues in the world.” 

Our course was towards Santa lY, but we rode 
in trembling and doubt ; and a couple of hours 
after we left tlie group of women and children, 
'.vhiLst passing through a narrow *and rocky defile, 
two dashing and naked Indians on liigh-mcttlcd 
liorses plunged into our view and in our jxith, some 
torty or fifty rods ahead of u.s. They halted for a 
itioment, and evidently were alarmed, seeing us all 
v\ith our rifles in our hands. There was no escape, 
rxcept by retreat, which they seemed unwilling to 
attempt. We all agreed to move on without 
^ hanging our course or halting ; and they, no^ 
^loubt discovering from our costumes and our pack- 
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mules that we were a party of travellers, and not 
soldiers, advanced slowly, lowering their rifles, aiul 
we did the same, and made the signs of friendslii]. 
at the same time. 

Wc met and sliook hands, and the foaming state 
of tlieir horses showed us at once that they were 
riding on an express, the object of which we sus- 
pected, and our Santa Fe companions soon dreu 
the same from them, and, also, that the whole 
country to the north-east was in a slate of the 
most bloody warfare, that the country was filled 
with soldiers, and that several hundreds of the 
jiccarilla Apachees and Yiitahs had already been 
killed, and tlieir villages burned, and that tlie\- 
two, one an Apachee and the other a Vutah, were 
on an express to the great Apachee villages west ol 
the mountains, to call for reinforcements. Their 
halt with us was vei*)* short, and they rode oil, 
suggesting to us very distinctly that the course we 
were pursuing w’as in a vei*}^ dangerous direction. 
On emerging from this mountain defde, we struck 
upon a strong trail leading to the south-east, which 
was known to lead to St. Diego, a small village on 
the bank of the Del Norte. 

Here, from the intelligence obtained from the 
two unexpected interviews wc had just had, a sort 
of council of war w as held, in which it was decided 
^that the two Santa h'e traders and the elder Cilei- 
son would continue on their route to Santa Fc. 
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;nul I'un all the risks of meeting the Apachee 
,iiul Yutah war parties ; and that Cresar and I, who 
had no particular desire to see Santa Fe, should 
take the trail leading to St. Diego, and with us 
the younger (jleeson, who, like ourseKx's, was 
destined for IMatamoras, at the mouth of the Rio 
(Id Norte.* 

Our tracks liere diverged ; the one heading to 
Santa l'"e tending to the north-east, and ours to the 
south-east. Ours was but an Indian trail, and dif- 
ficult to follow, and was still over mountains, thnuigh 
valleys, and acn^ss rivers and swamps ; and yet we 
ki'pt it, not learning from any landmark, or from 
any human being, whether one day or one week 
would bring us to the bank of the Rio Grande, and 
knowing only b\^ my faithful and never-failing little 
pocket-compass that we were advancing in the 
right direction. 

Impressions arc daily and hourly made in rides 
through such vast and dreary solitudes as these, 
that are never effaced from menuwy ; and one, at 
die end of our first day’s march, that was curious 

‘ After reaching the frontier settlements I learned that a 
nnst relentless and bloody war had been waged for several 
months past between the United States forces and the 
Apachee and Yutah Indians ; that Lieutenant St. Vrain and 
Colonel Fontleroy, with large forces, had destroyed a great 
many of the Apachees, and that our position had been onv* 
of great danger. 
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enough for narration. On a little plateau of a few 
rods in breadth, covered with j:^rass, and near llit 
bank of a small stream, with a tremendous and 
dreary forest of rocks and pines behind us, we had 
bivouacked at sundown, and for the night. 

Gleeson had taken the lasos off the animals, and 
gone down a little descent, nearer the .stream, when' 
the grass tvas more abundant and fresher for the 
horses. Cresar had collected dried wood and made 
a rousing fire, and was boiling the pot, whilst I, at 
a distance of ten or fifteen rods from him, sealed 
on the bank of the stream, and with my back 
towards him, was making a sketch of the pic- 
ture.s(pie landscape before me. ''My soul a//7't‘/ 
wat }'ou want dar?” suddenly exclaimed Ckesar ; 
and turning round, I saw him on one hand aiui 
one knee, by his fire, swinging around and over his 
head a flaming firebrand ; and in the direction 
where he was aiming it, and but a few rods from 
him, two grizzly* bears of the largest kind, one 
seated, and the other in advance, and galloping 
u])on him ! 

The firebrand fell a few feet before it, when the 
beast sprang upon it with both paws, and seized it 
in its mouth ! He dro[)ped it, and wheeling about, 
and crying in the mo.st piteous manner, retreated, 
wiping his nose and his paws upon the grass. 

, The female, with the curiosity (perhaps) natural 
to her sex, must have a smell of it too, and was 
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atl\ancii\i^ for the purpose. An instant snuff (and 
I think a tash) was enou*;!! for her too, and they 
both galloped off together, whining in the most 
doleful manner as they disappeared amongst the 
rocks ! 

Gleeson knew nothing of the affair until he heard 
our relation of it ; and all of us, without our wea- 
j)oiis in hand, were spared the necessity of asking 
mercy of those unmerciful beasts, only by the 
whirling of a firebrand which Cmsar happened to 
have in his hand at the moment, instead of vainl}' 
attempting to run for his rifle! 

Delivered thus from the jaws of those monstrous 
animals, which had gone off evidently with a distaste 
for us, we began collecting wood for the night, eacli 
of us carrying a firebrand in his hand, as a precau- 
tion ; and, between two rousing fires, and our horses 
close picketed to our heads, and one of the three 
always on sentry, we slept tolerably well. 

After several days from this, and continuing our 
course over hills and valleys, and, in the latter part 
of the way, having lost the trail, we at length ap- 
proached a conical hill of considerable height, and 
with the appearance of a low, level country beyond 
it, which we had reason to believe was, at last, the 
valley of the Rio Grande del Norte, and that we 
must necessarily be nearing the settlements on its 
borders. 

It was agreed that Gleeson should turn it on the 
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right, and that Ca\sar and I would flank it on tlic 
left; and tliat, as our horses were shod, and a sandy 
plain with thin grass was around it, we could nol 
. cross each other’s tracks without recognizing them ; 
and, in this way, with a certainty of joining com- 
j)any again sonicwhere beyond the mound, one or 
the other of us would probably stumble upon some 
trail leading to the settlements. 

Caesar and I, after a few miles, came upon a well* 
beaten track of shod horses, showing us beyond 
doubt that we were near the settlement ; and, in a 
little time, following it, we turned a small hillock 
and came ui)on a settler’s hut — a well-built log 
house — and its smoking chimney showed us that it 
was occupied. Wc rode u]) in front of it, and a 
nice and tidy middle-aged woman, with two little 
children, came to the door. 

I addressed her in Spanish, inquiring how far wc 
had yet to ride to reach the Mission of St. Diego, 
or any other towil on the Rio del Noite. She 
replied, in English, that she did not understand 
Spanish. 1 then asked her in bhiglish, when she 
pronq)tly answered that we could not get to the 
I iver that night. 

“ riien,” said I, “good woman, can we get lodging 
liere to-night, and .something to eat ; for our provi- 
sions are entirely out.^^” 

Well, sir,” said she, “ I am very much ashamed ; 
we have been here but a very short time, and w e 
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iMin’t got tilings a goin’ very well yet ; but you shall 
be welcome to the best we have got, if you can put 
up with it.” 

“ Don’t have any fears, madam,” said I ; “we arc 
not very particular, and 1 know what allowance to 
make. We don’t recjuire beds ; we have each a 
i^u)c)d buffalo robe, and all we will ask will be a part 
of the floor to spread them on where the, planks are 
not too hard.” 

“Well, I’m sorry to say, sir, we hain’t got our 
iloor laid yet. We’ve nothin’ but some birch bark 
for floors now, but I think you will find ’em dry.” 

“That\s enough, madam; the principal thing we 
want is shelter.” 

We dismounted, and Citsar [licketing the horses, 
- for there was abundance of good grass — I then 
sat down in conversation with the good-natured 
woman. 

“I can give you a steak,” said she, “and pan- 
baked bread, and a cup of coffee*, but we ha\^c no 
'sweetening for it but molasses.” 

“ Never mind,” said I ; “that’s quite enough — we 
b')n’t wish to fare better.” 

From a few minutes’ conversation, 1 learned 
that she was a native of (j)hio; that she was married 
in Texas, and, a year or two previous, had, with her 
husband, moved to Santa Fe ; and, not satisfied 
^vith Santa I'e life, they had .squatted on the fine 
little prairie of rich land on which they were living. 
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whicli cost tliL'm nothing; and that they had no 
neighbours nearer than three miles. 

C;esar and I had supped on the steak and coffee 
|)romiscd us, and we liad enjoyed it very mucli; ami 
night liad approached. ** But Glceson, where is he? 
he has not arrived, he has not struck our trail I 
i\ra}'-bc a grizzly bear has chewed him up, or that 
some of tlu)se Navaho Indians have taken his scalj) 
in order to get his horse. We have got to go back 
in the morning and look him u]).” 

The morning seemed to come very quick ; and, 
having taken a steak and our coffee the same as the 
evening before, Cmsar led up our animals, and, as 
we were saddling them, Glceson turned the little 
hillock and rode up. 

1 1 is circuit the day before had been so mucli 
longer than ours, and having been impeded by a 
difficult stream to cross, he had struck our trail ton 
late in the da\' to overtake us, and had slept in hi.s 
saddle all night, 'without anything to eat. I pre- 
sented him to our kind landlady, and told him I 
believetl he j:ould get a steak for his breakfast. 
Ihit the i)oor woman, who seemed embarrassed at 
this, replied that she was .sorry she could not give 
him a steak ; “ for,” .said .‘jhe, “ I cooked the last 1 
had for your brcakfa.st. We can’t get any meat 
here, gentlemen, except what my husband kills 
with his gun. All game is very scarce now, and he 
lias had very bad luck lately ; he was out all tiic 
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(lay before yesterday and ^ot nothing ; and yester- 
day he went out again, and hasn’t got back yet ; 
and, to tell the plain truth, we hav^e had no meat 
hut that paiiitcr for the last two weeks.” 

“ ]\'iinter!” said I, “what painter?” 

“ Well, dear me ! now, I’m afraid I forgot to tell 
\'<)U that them steaks was paiiiters meat. I should 
h.ive mentioned it ; and if 1 forgot it, i hope you 
will excuse me.” 

(deeson, who was stamling by, and starving, re- 
lie\'od tile poor woman in a measure from her eni- 
harrassment by exclaiming, “Why, my good woman, 
I am nearly starved to death; I could eat anything! 
Have you not got the tail of the panther left? I 
could make a breakfast on that, without any cere- 
mony.” 

“Well, no, sir; 1 am sorry also to say tliat the 
animal was very fat, and wc roasted the tail the 
first night when it was brought in.” 

I helped the kind woman as well as 1 could, by 
assuring her that the steaks which wc had eaten 
were ver}* good, and that 1 should be glad if I 
could get another like them for my supper. And 
sympathetic Ca'sar, who had been listening, put in, 
“ Well, T guess, missus, no harm is done, anyhow.” 

Gleeson took a turn at the pan-baked bread and 
coffee, after which wc took leave of the good and 
hospitable woman, by leaving with her what Cmsa/ 
called “ a silber dolla,” though she positively 
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refused to make any charge for what we had 
eaten. 

We reached the Rio Grande del Norte, sold our 
jaded animals — in my accustomed way — for less 
than half the price we had paid for them, took a 
“dug-out and paddles, and began drifting towards 
Matamoras, then eight hundred miles ahead of us. 

Thi.s, being in the spring of 1855, was five years 
before the civil war in the United States, and .seven 
years before the I^'rench invasion of Mexico; so that 
all was peace and goodwill on the banks of that 
noble and beautiful river, of which I may say .sonic* 
thing more near the end of this book, if there .should 
be space enough for it. From Matamora.s, a .sailing 
vessel took Cmsar and I to Sisal, in Yucatan ; and, 
after a very short visit to Uxmal, and some points 
of interest on the coa.sts of Campeachy, I started 
for Liverpool. 

Discoveries I had made, not amongst Indians^ but 
amongst rockSy decided me to make a visit to my 
friend and correspondent, the Baron de Humboldt ; 
and, in July of 1855, [ started for Berlin. I was 
received with great kindness by that great philo- 
sopher, and by him was presented to the King and 
Queen of Prussia, at “ San.s Souci.” 

The Baron de Humboldt approved, without cx- 
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ceptions, the theory I had come to advance with rc- 
t^arcl to the rocks of America, and which interesting^ 
subject was then determining me to make a second 
\'o}'age to South America and the West India 
Islands. 

Of my interviews with him, and the objects 
I had in view in visiting the greater and lesser An- 
tilles, more will be said in a future chapter of this 
book. Enough at present. With letters from him 
Ui his old travelling companion, “ Ikmpland,” then 
living in Uruguay, and others, I sailed for Cuba ; 
and, having visited most of the lesser Antilles, 
steamed for Rio de Janeiro; and, witli Patagonia 
and Terra del I'uego ahead of me, there were rocks 
and Indians enough yet in advance for long and 
patient investigations. 




ClIAl^TJ'R vr. 


RIO DK JANKIRO. 

INSCRIPTIONS of long' voyag'c.s, In n 
.short book, must necessarily be clisciir 
sive and di.sjointod; and with jiuup^ 
like tho.se of kangaroos, they must leap, 
not enrp, from points to points, tliat vo}’age inci- 
dents and the end of the book may terminate to 
gother, 

Under this nece.ssity, from the beginning of tht' 
lirst volume, I ha<e had the somewhat painful task 
of inviting the reader to imagiuc the intervening in- 
cidents, which the want of .space has often jircvented 
me from narrating. In this dilemma we now are. 
After a long and interesting voyage — or seric.s of 
voyages — wo are at Rio de Janeiro, in Hra/il : a 
beautiful city, witli its (nertoweri ng escarpments ut 
black and frowning rocks behind it, and the mar- 
vellous bay of Botafogo, like a beautiful ajiroii, in 
front of it. Its foaming and dashing cascade of the 
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Corcovado is a fixture, and, like the rest, an orna- 
ment eternal. But what are more beautiful- 
or, at all events, more exciting and interesting — arc 
its grand, and mighty, and impenetrable forests, 
.iiul rivers, and swamps, and mostpiitos, and firellies, 
.iiid butterflies, and alligators, and tigers, and mon- 
keys, and parrots, and Indians, that lie west and 
Miuthofit. • 

Rio, I have said, is a beautiful city ; its rocky 
\\:ills are grand, its Botafogo charming, its IMaza 
anuising, and its museum ; its inhabitants are gay 
.iiid rich, and its ladies are beautiful ; its civilization 
is of a high and noble cast. But what of all this.^ 
why should we stop here.^ The Bay of Botafogo, 
aiul these dark and frowning escar[Mnents of rocks, 
.iiul the glistening cascade of the Corcovado will be 
the same a thousand years hence ; the Blaza will 
he better built, its inhabitants will be more rich, its 
eivilization will be higher; and its ladies, not more 
beautiful, but there will be more of them. Tlicn 
why detain us now } We travel to see the perish- 
able, not the eternal. 

These grand and sublime forests which w e are to 
enter will soon fall by the axe ; these beautiful, 
erouching, creeping, spotted, and glistening tigers, 
and the muddy alligators, will soon be seen, with glass 
eyes, in our museums ; these tliousands of leaping, 
vaulting, and peeping monkeys, and chattering par- 
rots and parroquets, and gilded butterflies, and ana- 
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condas will be there also ; and all those eiulliN^ 
clusters and boiuiuets of wild flowers, and everythin'^ 
else of Nature’s blossoming and breathin<^ work.^. 
includin^^ the wild and frolicsome Indian, who ikjw 
exLiltin<^ly smiles as he draws his lon^ and unerriiiL; 
bow amidst the juiiL^le, or paddles his lii^ht canoe, 
arc soon to be metamorphosed — to be. spoiled, if 
not obliterated, by the ruthless march of civiliza- 
tion. 

Why, then, stoj:) to sec the imperishable and 
the pro{.^rcssive, which can be seen a huiulred years 
hence as well as now.^ We are of a different caste 
and a different taste. We travel to see the perish- 
able and the perishing- ; and let us see them before 
they fall ; let us hie away then to Ihicnos Ayres 
d'here arc no Indians, no tickers, no alligators, no 
anacondas, here. The steamer leaves to-morrow for 
Buenos Ayres. I’ll take this little book alon»>*, and 
my pencils. The Urui^uay, w ith its clear and blue 
w aters comes in there, and on it, in their li^ht canoe.s. 
the tall and handsome Payiii^?ios, the Tobos, the 
and the Hoco/is, and the lH)iocud(is. 

The mighty Baraj^uay comes rolling aloni^- there 
also, with the w aters of the long- Parana, both risin^^ 
in the mountains in the centre of the empire ; and, 
in their course of 1800 miles, afford a hij^hway and 
food for more than fifty tribes of Indians, and their 
waters and their shores, localities for 50,000 tigers, 
150,000 alligators, 1,000,000 of monkeys, 5,000,000 
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of [)arrots, tens of thousands of anacondas and rattle- 
snakes, and, now and then, a boa-constrictor. 

^ WJiat a delightful field have we then before us at 
lUienos Ayres ! And yet,* not far off, to the south, 
the Aucas, the Puclchcs, the AuraaDios, the Paia- 
‘^oHs and Fucgians. Oh, how inviting- and how ex- 
! I cannot crowd them all into this little book, 

I am sure of it ; but I will abrid<^e when' 1 am, and 
'h) on \\iiile the paper lasts. 

Ckesar left me a year aj^o, at wSisal, and I am lost. 
The vessel that took us from Matamoras was [^oiiiL^ 
from Sisal to Para, and there he was impatient to 
unfold to “Sally Bool,” a beautiful mulatto {^irl, 
who sells oran<^es at the head of the quay, the won- 
I le rs ( ) f h i s voy ai^es. Our part i was sorrow fu 1 , a s 
my younq readers can easily innu^ine — he ^oin;q to 
see his old sweetheart, “ Sa/fy /h)o/” and I goin<^ to 
my old friend, the Baron de Humboldt We. shook 

hands three time.s, and, at the end of the last .shake, 

♦ 

he exclaimed, “Oh, de Lord preserb you, iu)oti 
Massa Gatlin !” 1 never will forget it. 

My friend Thomas, in whose house I was made 
\\elcome whilst in ILienos Ayres, recommended to 
me a faithful servant man — Jose Alzar (pronounced 
Althar) — whom he had emi)loyed for several years, 
and wlio.se native place was Corrientes, some hundreds 
of miles up the Paraguay, and at the mouth of the 
Rio Parana. His knowledge of the country, and o? 
•'ieveral of the Indian tribes, and of their languages, 
p 
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was just the thin" for me ; and, with Jose Alzar, I 
was a"ain soon ready, by steamer and canoes, and 
without horses, for Indian peregrinations. 

I put into Alzar’s haifds the now famous niinic 
rifle, first carried on the Essecjuibo and the Trom- 
butas, as has been described, by my worthy com- 
panion Smyth, aqd afterwards by Caesar, for morf 
than ten thousand miles. I reduced the number c'f 
cartoon portraits, in tlic portfolio, to about a dozen, 
and, strapjiing it on to liis back, we started on a 
steamer for Corrientes. 

Of Corrientes, which is a large and flourishing 
town on the right bank of the river, I have littk 
other recollection than that of seeing from the deck 
of the steamer, before we landed, several groups of 
tents of Indians lining the shore of the river, abovi 
and below the town. 

I recollect landing and taking my luggage to an 
hotel; but my subsecjuenl and stronger impression^ 
were got in the higwams, to which I was a quick 
and constant visitor. 

One can easily imagine the facilities and the con- 
fidence rendered me by my new^ L'mployi\ who was 
now in his native town, and with the Indians of his 
personal acquaintance around him. Three families 
of the Tayaguas tribe were there, and several tents 
of the l^otocudos, who had made long voyages in 
their canoes, and were soon to return to their native 
countries. 
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The Payaguas, the representatives of a tribe 
nearly extinct, and whose modes were i)urely pri- 
mitive, were chiefly naked— both men and women 
ucarini^ but a “fi^-leaf” the width of the palm of 
one’s hand, made of cotton-cloth or of bark — made 
;i new impression upon me, of native man in physi- 
oloi^ical development and di<^nity. Not even the 
( )sa;4es or the Shyennes of North America were 
ecjual in stature to them, nor man whom J ever saw 
in any society. Six feet and nine inches, six feet 
and seven inches, and six feet and six indies, were 
the measurements of the three men of the party, 
.ind six feet tlie measure of a boy of sixteen years. 

.My interpreter, who had seen the whole of the 
tribe, assured me that these were about an averai^e 
of the tribe ; and these men told me there were 
many others taller than thenieslves. And until 1 
diall see the Pata^ons, I shall believe them the 
tallest race in America. They are canol: Indians, 
and, like all of that class, from the constant use of 
their brachial and pectoral muscles, are broad and 
muscular in the chest and shoulders, but, in propor- 
tion, sli^^ht in their legs, from their habitual squatted 
positions and little use of their nether limbs. 

The rayaguas live on the right bank of the Para- 
^^uay, and have, on the opposite bank, the ChacoSy a 
race of horsemen, who have extensive prairies for 
the chase, and consequently, like the prairie Indians^ 
of North America, exhibit a different symmetry in 
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proportions. These two tribes, though always at 
war with each otlicr, and inveterate enemies, have 
been unable mutually to inflict more than partial in- 
juries on each other — the canoe-men too wise to be 
caught upon the prairies, and the horsemen iinabK 
to contend upon the water. 

The Payaguas live chiefly in one long cabin or 
tent {foldcl^ia), in the form of a shed, standing on 
the bank of the river, of some thirty or forty rods in 
length, built of upright posts at ecjual distances, set 
in the ground and covered with a curious aiul 
beautiful thatching of palm leaves — a roof mercl} , 
and no walls, with a curtain of ])alm leaves or of rush 
mats forming a hanging partition between the dif- 
ferent families. A community excessively droll, and 
too closely associated to be otherwise than social 
and peaceably disposed. 

They live principally on fish and turtle, with 
which theViv^er abounds, which are easily taken, and. 
at all seasons of the year, without the slightest 
danger of default. 

The Hotocudos, who come from near the soui'cl^ 
of the Uruguay, arc quite a different race in appear- 
ance and in language ; the remnants of a warlike 
and numerous tribe, recently reduced to a few hun- 
dreds by those universal pests of the American In- 
dians— rum, and whi.skey, and the small-pox. Ot 
, ordinary stature, they are a better proportioned race 
than the Payaguas, and with an approach to civili- 
zation, are in a measure clad, with tuniques and 
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ccinturcs of cotton-cloth, which they barter for with 
the border traders. 

Both the Botocudos and Payaguas wear the 
block of wood in the under-lip as an ornament, like 
the Nayas Indians of Oueen Charlotte's, in North 
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should be preserved and not lost, as they may yet 
have a deserved influence in determining ultimately 
the mii^ration and distribution of races. In plate 
No. 1 6 I have given copies of three of my portraits 
of Ibtocudos, illustrating the singular customs 
above described. 

Who can imagine, who can understand, but my- 
self, the astonishment and also the amusement 
which my portfolio produced amongst these poor 
people, when I showed them a couple of portraits 
of the Nayas Indians, with the block of wood in their 
under-lips, whom, as I told them, I had recently visited, 
and who were at least three hundred days’ march 
(their only mode of computing long distances) from 
them, and also on the exact opposite side of the 
earth, which was round — a new idea to them } 

What a pity poor Caesar lost this ! By the por- 
traits wdiich I showed them, I explained also that 
the custom of .slitting and elongating the ears, and 
wearing in tlicm oval blocks of wood, was precisel)' 
the same, when the chief of the party ])ronounccd 
them “ brothers,” and a facetious old vicdicinc-imDU 
with his head painted white, disposed to be witt}', 
obseiwed that he thought the Nayas Indians were 
very distant relations.” 

By going to my hotel and opening my luggage, I 
was able to return in a little time to these astonished 
people, wdth three of the blocks which I had brought 
from the Nayas tribe, and which were polished by 
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loni^ use. At the sight of these, which they 
could take in their hands, they seemed to draw 
more practical proof, and all the men set up a ter- 
riiic howl, started by the medicine-man, wliilst the 
women covered tlicir mouths with both hands. This, 
my interpreter told me, was their mode of recording 
a truth, an established y proved fact, which no one was 
allowed afterwards to deny. A recorded fact. 

1 explained to them the slight difference in the 
shape of the blocks — those of the Nayas, as seen in 
plate No. 10 (page 138), being of an oval form, and 
concave on the upper and lower sides, and grooved 
around the rim, whilst those of the Payaguas and 
botocudos were round, and both surfaais and the 
rim perfectly plane. 

The chief replied to this, that he could recollect 
IK'rfectly well when the Payaguas shaped their 
blocks in the same mariner as the Nayas ; but, foi 
the greater facility of slipping them in and out, and 
also to save the labour of excavating them, for 
which their tools were very bad, they changed their 
shapes to what they now are. On inquiring what their 
object was in wearing such things in the lip and in the 
ear, I met at once some difficulty, which .seemed to 
Ix' raised by the fidgety old medicine-man. He 
seemed to meet the inquiry with some su.spicion, 
or to treat it, at least, as he suggested, as a thing 
whicli I ought to have learned from my friends, the 
NayaSy “ on the other side of the world,’' — a queer 
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thing running still in his head ; and, as I learned 
through the interpreter, had led him to doubt, in 
some measure, my strict sanity. 

The chief, however, took a different view of the 
affair, and gave me in a very few words, as well as 
he could, an answer to my inquiries. He said, in the 
first place, he believed the reason why the custom 
was practised was that their ancestors had practised 
it before them ; that he had always thought it a 
veiy foolish practice, and, as it was chiefly confined 
to the women, it was not likely to do an}' harm ; 
that the women seemed to think it improved their 
a[)i:earancc, and that, in such things, the men 
generally let the women have their own way. 

Me said, there was now and then a man to he 
seen with the block in his lip, but that in such cases 
it only got him the name of an “old woman.” The 
men of his tribe, he said, all have the under-lip 
pierced, so as to wear ornaments of various kinds. 
“ This we can’t avv)id,” said he, “ for it is done by 
our mothers, when we arc infants and under their 
sole control ; and there are many men in our tribe 
whose ears and lips have been thus cut, and who 
never have worn an ornament of any kind in them, 
and I think it is much the best way.” 

In speaking of this strange custom amongst the 
Nay as Indians of British Columbia, I described the 
manner in which the orifice in the lip was produced, 
as^vvell as the mode of slitting and elongating their 
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rars, by wearing weights in them, and the mode 
sccnis to be precisely the same here. 

After having expressed my surprise at finding 
two peoples, on opposite sides of the globe, practis- 
ing alike this unaccountable custom, it is not less 
surprising that the Rev. Dr. Livingstone should 
liave found a native tribe in the centre of Africa 
wearing blocks exactly similar in shape i>nd dimen- 
sions in the upper-lip, and called by the natives, 
Fe-le-le (pronounced Pay -I ay -I ay), 
f'rom his description, the blocks are from one- 
aiul-a-half to two inches in diameter, and the mode 
perforating the lip in childhood, and increasing 
the size of the blocks as the wearer advances in age, 
,ire the same as I have described above ; and he 
ukls, that the only object for which they are worn, 
IS far as he could learn, was that of ornament. 

Xow if, in my eccentric peregrinations, I should 
tumble on to a tribe, or meet an individual Indian 
udy, ingenious enough to have ilnited the two — 
rearing a block both in the upper and the under- 
ip — what a beautiful and useful improvement it 
ajuld be, and what a wonderful addition to the 
ionourable discoveries of my roving life — a double 
\iy-lay-lay ! The very tlvnight of its being a possi- 
ility ahead of me, stimulates me, and Alzar and I 
'ill move on. * 

A sort of barge, not unlike the keel-boats of the ^ 
lissouri, propelled by eight oars, and freighted, not 
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unlike the crafts of tliat river, with stuffs, and hardware, 
&c, (and, no doubt, in the bottom of the hold, witli 
rum and whiskey), was starting for the upper waters 
of the I^arana ; and Alzar agreeing to handle an oar, 
and myself to lend a hand in rapid water, got us an 
agreeable and amusing passage to the mouth of thu 
Iguazu River — a distance of 500 miles — from whicli 
point we designed to cross the country to the upjKr 
waters of the Uruguay, and descend that river to 
Ikienos Ayres, visiting many tribes of Indians on il^ 
banks, and killing some of the black tigers that 
fatten on the peccaries and soft-shelled turtles that 
abound along its shores. 

Alzar, with these boatmen, was at home ; and 
his acquaintance with them and their modes of Wk 
made the boat, though a rough one, an agreeabk' 
home for me. 

I had promised him, at the end of our campaign, 
in addition to his monthly wages, to leave him, as a 
present, the minie rille; and one can imagine better 
than I can describe it, the infinite pleasure he w:b 
taking in cleaning, polishing, and handling it, and 
“ heaving his lead ashore,” as Smyth used to do on 
the banks of the Trombutasand F.ssequibo. Alli- 
gators, peccaries, swans, wild geese, and ducks, wore 
constantly marks for him; and his long and deadly 
shots were not only amuseaient, but astonishment 
^ for his comrades, who never before had seen a minie 
rifle, or even dreamed of its long range and accuracy. 
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The high and perpendicular walls of red sand- 
stone, and overtowering forests of lofty trees, alter- 
nating from one side to the other, and fronted by 
islands and the opposite shore, covered with forests 
of orange and wild peach trees, bending down with 
their yellow and red fruit, and interspersed and 
interwoven with the deep green of rhododendrons 
nnclthe massive purple of thorn blossoni;^, presented 
a j)icture as new to me, as if the river and mountain 
scenes of my former voyages I had passed blind- 
folded. 

“ Sam,” — a name not made known even to Alzar 
as yet — “Sam Colt,” a six-shot carabine, made ex- 
pressly for me by my old friend. Colonel Colt, and 
which has answered to the nick-name of “ Sam ” in 
my former travels, had been so far under cover; but 
tile constant flapping of wings about and over us, 
and the total nothingness else for me to do, brought 
it out, and a new excitement and a new astonish- 
ment amongst the boatmen, who' had barely heard 
the word ''revolver' pronounced, but never in those 
days had had the chance of seeing one. 

But why should 1 spend time and space here, 
with the thousands of incidents that took place on 
this beautiful river ^ We have a long journey be- 
fore us, Indians in abundance, and, perhaps, a 
^(mh\Q Pay-lay-lay ; and, getting towards the end 
of iny little book, I may have yet to strike out the 
fifty last pages that have been written. One thing. 
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however ; by the way, rowing against the stream, 
we saw few tigers — not even their heads — for, at the- 
grunting of our boatmen and the noise of their oars, 
they lowered themselves in the weeds, and peccaries 
stood in the shade as we passed ; but the wild-fowl, 
unused to the sound of a gun, sufficient for our 
larder, I daily seduced with Sam,” from my com- 
fortable sent — a keg — -which made me a sort of 
“ figure-head ” in the bow of the boat. 

Rapids became fre([uent, and laborious, and 
tedious, and Avere said to be more so ahead of us. 
and the sun insupportably hot; and, before our 500 
miles were finished, we were at Candeloria, a small 
town on the east bank of the river, where our 
trading companions had business to do, and an en- 
campment of Rotocudos promised work for me, and 
Alzar and I halted. After a couple of days, our trad- 
ing companions continued on their course, and w( 
got conv'eyed across the “ Rios'' mountain U> 
the small village and mission of Conception, on tlu- 
upper waters of Uruguay. 

Alzar renewed old acquaintances there, and with 
the “old minie ” in his hands and the portfolio of 
Indian portraits on his back, and the tact and faceti.e 
of a son of a Portugese father and a Creole mother, 
one can easily imagine rapidly gaining new ones, 
and raising a sort of furore in the peaceable and 
silent little village into which we had entered. 

No Indians were there, and after sleeping two 
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days, ahead, whilst Alzar was stipulating for a dug- 
out ” canoe, and laying in salt meat, coffee, sugar, 
salt, &c, for our voyage down the river, I stepped 
with him into our lazy, ugly, but solid and steady 
little craft, in which he had seated a stout and first- 
rate paddlerof his old acquaintance, who was wanting 
to go to Buenos Ayres, and was willing and glad of 
the chance if he could be allowed to •“work his 
])assage.” 

To this lucky occurrence there was no objection ; 
and with three good paddles and three good i)ad- 
(llcrs (not j)eddlers) from Conception — a very good 
starting point? — we started off 

To go down stream in a solid and dry canoe, in 
such a climate, and on so clear and beautiful a 
river, with hard biscuits enough, and coffee, and 
sugar, and salt, and a few j)ounds of salt i)(n‘k for 
cooking, and plenty of powder and ball and fishing- 
tackle, is one of the delightful things of this world. 
To ])addle or to sleep, as we choose, we still go on, 
and the stillness with which we can travel brings us 
within pistol-shot, if we wish it, of the staring tigers, 
whose heads are above the grass and weeds on the 
bank. 

i\s Smyth and I had •been tiger-shooters on the 
Trombutas, so Alzar and I, with the same weapons, 
were tiger-slayers on tlie shores of the Uruguay. 
And why not ? It costs nothing, no apprenticeship 
is necessary; no courage, or rashness, or recklessness 
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is called into question ; no great skill in shootin^ 
is requisite, for they hold ther heads perfectly still 
— there is a beautiful mark in the centre of tlicir 
foreheads, the right spot exactly, where the black- 
lines radiate — the smooth current docs not in the 
least interfere with our range, and brings us within 
fifty paces if we desire it. 

The whale cost, therefore, is the price of a conic [lu 
ball and a charge of powder. And for these, if the 
animal be fat, which is generally the case, the tail 
itself pays a hundred times over, and leaves us tin* 
.skin, which is worth twenty dollars^ 

“A tigers tail, ha ! you eat a tigers tail V' 

Yes, to be sure, a tiger’s tail — but it cannot In- 
cooked in a kitchen— it would be useless to tr)' it, 
It must be bandaged in the leaves of the wild 
cabbage (or 'ieapsipiunican)^ and roasted under tlu- 
embers of a camp fire, on the ground. Nothing 
that ever was cooked exceeds it in deliciousness 
flavour, and pleasure of digestion. These often 
weigh some six or eight pounds, and an evidence 
that they are, by the Indians, considered the 
choicest of food, is, that, in my South American 
travels, I have met at least a dozen Indians of the 
highest rank, surnamed the 'I'igcrs TaiiP from 
some peculiar excellence ; and I have myself twice 
received this high and flattering distinction from 
J:hosc poor people who have hearts, but no decora 
tions, to give. 
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Like the Rio Trombutas, the banks of this beau- 
tiful river are chiefly covered with dense and mag- 
nificent forests, abounding in monkeys and parrots, 
and peccaries and tigers, and the bed of the stream, 
from their emptied shells on the beach, would seem 
to be paved with soft-shelled turtles, h'ish of man)" 
kinds, and of delicious flavour, and for the names 
(if which I was obliged to appeal to yVlzar, were 
constantly raised by our trolling lines. And ducks 
and geese — and swans and pelicans if we wanted 
them — were constantly at our service, and an easy 
])rey; and the islands of the lower half of the river, 
like those of the Parana, covered with oranges and 
wild peaches of delicious flavour. 

We generally slept on islands, for on them tigers 
more seldom walk, and rattlesnakes generally fail 
to reach them ; but on these, as on the main shore, 
like the islands and shores of the Missouri and the 
Amazon, those invulnerable and unconquerable 
pests, as universal and as omilipresent in that 
country as the air itself, the relentless mosquitos, 
were always at war with us as soon as the sun was 
down. 

On the shore at that time it was necessary to be, 
to boil the pot and cook our food, but that done, 
and each one armed with a bunch of bushes, our 
provisions and culinary articles were taken into our 
canoe, and pushing into the stream, and whipping^ 
off, the flying, whirling cloud was soon ashore; and 
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casting anchor, wc had till ten o’clock, or there- 
abouts, a (juiet and delightful time to get our 
nap in our canoe. At that hour, by some polici 
that those creatures have, and which I never coulc! 
exactly understand, hungry or not hungry, they ai\ 
all housed until near sun-down of the next day. 

So at ten o’clock, or a little after, we always went 
quietly to <thc shore and slept — “ where Notin 

hammocks, but in our strong and dry canoe, ready, at 
a moment’s warning, if danger was at hand, to piihh 
off upon the boiling current. And if it rained, In 
an unrolled mat, con.structed of palm-leaves Iw 
Alzar and his passenger, as we floated along, cover- 
ing the canoe from .stem to stern, we were perfectl}- 
])rotected from the entrance of a drop of waiter. 
The heaviest thunder-showers })elted us, and ])oure<.I 
on to us, but in vain ; but against mosquitos our 
roof was no proof, for where air comes, in South 
America, there 'iK.nll come (during their daytime' 
mos(]uitos also. 

And how strange! What a mysterious order ot 
nature! The billions on billions of millions of these 
.sanguiniverous insects created to exist but a few 
weeks of time, with a taste for blood, and a pro- 
boscis for boring, and foi'i drawing it through the 
thickest of hides, and, probably, not one in a hun- 
dred millions ever tastes the food they were made 
to procure and enjoy ; and from which, if they are 
allowed to be gorged by it, they are known to die 
in a few minutes. 
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How strange also, that the beautiful provision of 
iiatiirc, given them for penetrating the skin, and 
drawing the food which nature has indicated for 
liicin, should inflict such insup[)()rtable pain as 
.'oinpletely to defeat their efforts to procure it ! 
Xo animals of the country allow a mosquito to 
bite ; and man, at the few points where he is exposed, 
hough he often feels the sting, allows the insect no 
:iiiie to draw his blood. 

Is it then that here is an order of nature frus- 
uated, or was it the intention of nature that the 
orobosces of these murderous creatures should have 
been used for a different pur[)osc, and that the 
rnieland sanguinary use they are making of them 
' l)ut a wicked perversion of an instrument in- 
Mided for a different object.^ 

How strange, also, that the })rol)oscis of this 
:nsect, which will go through the thickest clothing 
iiul the skin of a white man, and even at times 
biroiigh his buckskin leggings, has little or no 
i lfect upon the naked Indian, not that it lacks the 
i'uwer, or that the blo(xl is in^t as easily drawn, foi- 
ble Indian’s skin is as soft and as tliin as that of a 
Ahite man. 

Fhere have been var’ous theories advanced on 
tiiis subject. Some have suppijsed some peculiar 
guality in the Indian’s blood make it unpalatable 
to the most[uit(;s. v\nd (others have thought that 
tile Indians had some oil or drug w hich they rubbed 
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over their bodies and limbs as a protection ; but it 
is more probable that the constant smoke they live 
in, and which mosquitos always avoid, forms a 
surface on the skin repugnant to the olfactory 
nerves of the insect. 

The Indians of South America, and particularly 
those of the Amazon, sleep under sheds, in the 
open air, and entirely naked, unmolested by mos- 
([uitos, where a white man, bound with cords, and 
naked, could not possibly exist one hour; not loss 
of blood, but inflammation, would be the death 
of him. And if the whole human (civilized) race 
of the globe were spread over the valley of the 
Amazon and its tributaries, and exposed in the 
same way, one day, from sundown to ten o’clock at 
night, would end the whole of them. 

But enough of tigers and mosquitos. I fear 1 
shall have to strike them all out of my little book 
before I get through, for want of space. We are 
travelling with tile Indians. However, I will ven- 
ture to insert here the following recipe which I 
wrote out to please Alzar ; and after that we will 
proceed on our course. 

llovo to make Mosquito Soup. 

“ Rixipk. — Descending the Missouri or Arkansas 
rivers in North America, or the Corontyns or Uru- 
guay in South America, run your canoe ashore in a 
thick bottom, just at sundown, having filled your 
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tin kettle about half full of river water, which is 
\cry pure and wliolesome. Ikforc landing, liow- 
o\ cr, throw a couple of spoonfuls of salt (or, what 
is better, if you have it, half a pound of salt pork) 
;iiul one of black pepper into your kettle, and a 
dozen or so of the small prairie onions {cop-o-hlos)^ 
;i scu t of wild onion about the size of a rifle-bullet, 
and which no travellers in those regions •should fail 
to gather and carry along, as important aids in 
cooking. In fact, a wild turkey or goose cannot be 
well roasted without them, as your stuffing other- 
wise will be a complete failure. 

" All these things be sure to arrange before you 
land, as it might be difficult to arrange them on 
>h)vc. Also, before being put on shore, if you be 
^ the cook, you should draw a pair of Indian buck- 
skin leggings over your pantaloons, tying them very 
tight around the ankles. Leave your hat or cap 
behind, covering the head with a large silk hand- 
kerchief or shawl, passing under the chin, and 
co\'cring the face as high as the bridge of the nose, 
and tie it firmly in the back of the neck : then, with 
a bunch of willow boughs in your left hand to pro- 
tect your eyes (keeping it constantly in motion), 
whilst your right hand ms free to work with, a 
thick pair of buckskin gloves or mittens on your 
hands, and your pantaloons’ pockets turned inside 
out, your person is tolerably secure from all ap-. 
proach, and you may venture to step ashore ; but 
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kccpin" your body and limbs constantly more ( r 
less in motion, which will defeat the aim of such 
prob(jsces as may occasionally have found their wav 
throui^di the imperfect seams or otherwise vulnerable 
parts of your dress. 

“ In these heavy wooded bottoms there is ahva}N 
a plenty of dried mulberry limbs and trees, which 
gather as c|uick as possible ; they burn free, with a 
li^iit flame and little or no smoke to frighten tlu 
mos(iuitos away. Set your kettle exactly in the 
middle of the fire, so that the flame will rise erjually 
all around it, and some twelve or fourteen inches 
above its rim, w'hich is abundantly hif^li. 

“ The rest of the party, havinj^ left you ashore, 
should then lose no time in paddlini^ into the 
stream, each one w’ith a bunch of willow-boii^h^ 
whipping;* ashore all the insects that are attemptin.u 
to follow the canoe, and leaving; you, the cook, 
alone to ‘ walk the kettle,’ as one alone concentraU'^ 
the (Isa'iii; cloikl better than several. 

“ d'he cloud bci^innin'4' to leather in promising 
([uantities around }a)u, you may commence walking; 
at a regular pace, with short ste])s, around the tii'- 
and boiling kettle ; the swarm will follow' in your 
wake, and, to shorten the distance, they will cou- 
stantly be flying over the lire, when, their winy" 
being singed, they fall into the kettle ; and whil-t 
J<eei)ing your eyes clear with the wallow-boughs ui 
your left hand, if you aim your blow's right, .a gre.U 
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many ni^iy be thus knocked into the kettle that 
|)crlia[)s are too wary to t^et their wiiyt^s burned. 

“ There is no limited time for this operation, nor 
any end to the arrivin<^ multitudes ; but you must 
be [^rnided entirely by the apparent quantity, by 
lifting' off the kettle occasionally, when the boiling 
rcascs, and their carcasses rise in a large clotted 
mass on the surface, which with a lai'ge wooden 
q)i)on you should throw off, as the is all ex- 
iracted from them, and their bodies should give wa\' 
to a fresh supply, in order to obtain the rec[uisite 
richness of the soup. 

“ If you observe occasionally a gallinipper or a 
moscpiito hawk falling in, which is very a])t to be 
the case, where they are so confusedly grouped to- 
L,'cther, all the better, for they are always gorged 
with a fresh supply of these insects ; and if in the 
desperate struggle any part of your dress should 
have given way, and the mos(piitos should have 
^llccecded through the breach In getting a few 
ounces of your blood, no matter — never mind it ; it 
will add to the richness of the soup. 

“ The boiling operation being finished, and the 
canoe called ashore, the kettle should be handled as 
quickly as possible, and 4aken on board ; all hands, 
as they are armed each with a bunch of willow- 
boughs, will be able to whip the following swarms 
ashore as the canoe enters tlie current, over which 
they never venture to fly more than a few rods. 
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Then, landing on some barren sand-bar whicli 
has no vegetation, and consequently is uninhabited 
by these torments, a comfortable night’s rest may 
be enjoyed ; and the soup, when it is sufficiently 
cooled, and the again collected mass of their light 
and emptied carcasses floating on the surface are 
again skimmed off with the spoon, and some hard 
biscuits crumbed in, your kettle of ‘ Mosquito 
Soup’ is ready for used 

‘‘Gko. Catkin, Rio Uruguay.” 

From Conception, where we started, to the littk* 
town of Santa Cruz, 200 miles, and from that to 
San Pedro, on the west bank of the river, 200 milL■^ 
further down, here and in the neighbourhood were 
Indians a plenty. But one incident more — a iiger 
story. It never again can be told, and should bo 
history. I can tell it in a few words, and then wc 
will go on with the Indians. 

On the Missouri, with Ikitiste and Bogard to 
paddle, I always steered ; but on the Uruguay, the 
stecring-j)addlc was in the hands of Alzar, and 1 
sat about the middle of the canoe, whilst our pas- 
senger “ working his passage” was near the bow. 
with his propeller always at work, like a machine. 

‘ If from any undue prejudice the superior quality of lln'> 
soup should be questioned, it at least has this advantage ovei 
most other kinds, that it costs nothing, and is always at hand, 
k'nd easily obtained in all the great western valleys of A'ortIi> 
and in ail the valleys of South America. 
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Some thirty or forty miles below the town of 
Santa Cruz, and whilst we were passing gre^t quan- 
tities of turtle-shells, and half-devoured carcasses of 
turtles lying on the sandy beach, signs incontro- 
vertible of tigers, I had charged Alzar to keep a 
briglit look-out, and to let me know if any game 
was discovered, and I had fallen asleep. In the 
midst of this (I forget what 1 was drean^ing about), 
Alzar whispered in my ear, — 

“ Senor, there’s a beautiful tiger ahead — stands 
out whole neck and head above the grass !” 

before getting my eyes fairly open, “ Slip back,” 
said I, to your seat, inch by inch, and keep your 
p.iddle down, and both hands close to the water’s 
edge, and steer the canoe a little in ; we are rather 
too far from the shore.” 

before he retreated he had given me, with his 
forefinger, the direction, and 1 was beginning to see 
the staring, glaring round head of the villain above 
the grass on the top of the bank.* 
but why, by the way, should I say “villain?” 
These poor creatures slay only for food ; we kill 
for amusement, not for food, not for the carcass — 
and for the toi/, we sometimes don’t even take that, 
but a “ Tiger a-head !” vs a poor place for moralizing 
or sympathizing. “ Sam” was in both hands, and, 
of course, near my check ! The smoke cleared 
away, I could see nothing ; but both of the men 
exclaimed — “ Dead shot, dead shot ! Senor.” 
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I told Alzar to steer the canoe in, and put iik 
ashore. I le landed me a few rods below where the 
animal had sat, and advancing along the edge of 
the stream until I got opposite to the place, I 
directed liim to keep the canoe a little out from the 
shore, and in front of me, and his rifle up and read\- 
in case of any necessity. 

Though my men had seen the animal fall, I took 
this precaution, as I was about to ascend the bank 
of some thirty or forty feet, and covered with tall 
grass and weeds, under a sort of conviction, from 
the rather slow fire my rifle, that I had missed, 
or only grazed the creature’s head, and that it might 
be lying in the weeds, and ready to make a spring 
u[)on me ; or, if the animal were dead, as my men 
believed, its mate might be lying by its side, and 
ready t('> do the same thing for me. 

I had five shots left in the cylinders, however, and 
ready at the instant, and was read\^ to run all risks 
of rising the bank "alone, imprudent as it was. The 
bank was something like thirty feet higher than the 
river, and from the water’s edge rose at an angle ('f 
thirty degrees, and was covered with grass and 
weeds as high nearly as my head. I ascended very 
slowly, and with my rifle -raised; and wlien near 
the brink, I was no doubt soonest discovered, being 
in motion. And, as if shot from a cannon, the beast 
struck me, its breast meeting the muzzle of in\' 
rifle, which was thrown over my shoulder, anti 
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hoadlonj^ to tlic water s edi]^c ! It was a blow and a 
rebound ; and the animal, at one leap, was out of 
siL^'ht ! 

I was ])aralyzcd by the shock, and in that condi- 
tion was taken into the canoe ; and miijt^ht as well 
have been taken and hi^^i^ed into the thicket, the 
hL'l[)lcss prey of my adversary. When* cotiscious- 
ncss came, beyond the shock, I knew nothing* of 
what had transpired excej)t what my men related 
to me, nor had I then the slit^htest recollection of 
having' seen the animal, in its flij^ht, coming;* ui)on 
me, jn'obably from the quantity of weeds between 
us hidiiy<»' it from my view. 

We ^ot into the stream and floatetl off, all hands 
(judiciously, no doubt) aj^reeini;' to a tlrawn battle, 
rather than risk anything* further to onitify 
curiosity. 

The animal that I fired at mi^dit have falU ri 
dead, as my men still declared, and its mate, lyini; 
ky, might have sprung upon me ; or I might, as I 
think, from the damjiness of my jiowder, have 
grazed its head, and brought it, in the manner de- 
scribed, upon me ; but, whichever might have been 
the case, wc were quite willing to leave it to tigers 
to decide. 

Whilst exulting in my lucky cscaiie, I began to 
feel pain in my left arm between the wrist and the 
elbow, and blood beginning to issue freely from it, 
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I was convinced tliat the animal, though instantly 
as it liad rebounded, had had a f^rab at my arm ; 
and i^ettini^^ at it, the incisions of two of its teeth 
were visible on tlie upper, and one on the opposite 
side. And, as proof that the creature intended to 
liave taken me aloncj with him, one paw had gone 
over my left shoulder, and, failing to take me along 
had (Opened my cotton paletot for a considerable 
distance, and left the furrows of two of its nails in 
the flesh. My wounds, therefore, like those of a 
woman’s fight, were but scratches, and easily dressetl. 
and were c[uickly^ forgotten, though the marks of 
them .still remain. 

At San Pedro I said we should find Indians, anu 
in it and its near vicinity we found a plenty of them. 
'I'hc Tolws, the JAiiouas, and the Jnuvlics — small 
tribcis the survivors from rum, and whiskey, and 
smallpox, by which the greater portion of those 
once numerous and warlike ])eople have been swept 
awa\'. 

(^f these the Lcagiias and l^ohos, which seem 
to be an amalgam of two tribes, is the most 
numerous and the mo.st interesting. Their village 
{/o/(frria) is all in one long shed, .standing on the 
bank of the river, and forty^ rods in length, and 
built much like the toldcria of the Payaguas, which 
^las been de.seribed ; and resembling also the sheds 
of the Connibos and Se])ibos, on the Rio Yucayali, 
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ill Peru, and already described in the first volume 
of this work. The people, also, in their personal 
appearance and customs, resemble tlie Connibos 
enough to be their brothers ; and yet the}^ resemble 
the lk)tocudos, of which ]3eoi)le they are no doubt 
a part. Like the Botocudos, they wear the block 
(){ wood in the lip, and slit and eloni;ate the rims 
of their ears. , 

This extraordinary and curious custom, of which 
1 have spoken in former cha[)ters, I had oppor- 
tunities of more closely examinini^ in this tribe, 
and which examinations will justify a few further 
remarks in this place. The i^rcatcr portion of the 
tribe have loiii^ since abandoned so useless and so 
ridiculous a custom, and others still stud)* eccen- 
tricity by kcepin<^‘ it up. 

In several instances 1 was permitted to examim* 
closely the orifice in the lij), when the block was not 
in, and, to my surprise, in each instance, such is the 
elasticity and contraction of the "lip, that from tlie 
moment a round block of wood, of two inches in 
diameter, was taken out, the lip contracts to its 
natural shape and pro[)ortions, and the orifice is so 
perfectly closed that not even the saliva from the 
mouth escapes throui^h it ; and to the passing spec- 
tator the mark of it is scarcely visible in the face. 

From one of their medicine men, whose portrait 
I was paintin^^ with the block in his lip, I ^n^t many 
curious particulars relating to the custom, and 
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amongst others, he jnit his finger on several ho|< v 
in his cheeks, from which he told me he suspended 
strings l3eads, and feathers, and other ornaments, 
on certain occasions, in their dances, masquerades. 
&c. And I pointed to one that I discovered in liis 
n/>/tr lip- 

‘A'es,” said lie, pulling down the lip and running 
his tliumb t'hrough it, “and I have sometimes worn 
the block in it.” 

1 had just before bartered for a cou[)le of thex 
blocks, wliich 1 had at the moment in my pocket ; 
and handing him one of them, he knew my object, 
and in an instant it was adjusted in his iq)[)er lip ! 
Here it was that I “stumbled on a double pay -lay- 
layd It made a great laugh amongst the Indian 
b)\standers, which showed that it was an eccentrici!} 
of the moment, and not a custom, 'fhe droll okl 
doctor found, however, that he could talk better 
with the two than he could with the one only, and 
the clacking and ’clattering sounds of his A\-ooden 
lips, and the curious grimaces of his face, produced 
a slnu't s])ell of excessive laughter and amusement. 

Besides this singular mode of oruauicutatiou, and 
the modes of defonnation already spoken of, prac- 
tised by the I'latheads and -Peruvians, there are yet 
many others not le.ss curious, which I have witnessed, 
and of which the world arc as yet not generally aware. 
And of these, none more curious and extraordi- 
nary than those practised by the numerous tribes on 
the upper Amazon and its tributaries, whom Cmsar 
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,nul I visited several years before, and of whom T 
-[)<)ke, very briefly, in the first volume of this work. 

Of all the tribes on the Continent of America, 
those of the Amazon and its affluents are the most 
nude — the most ill-shaped — the least ornamented - 
the least warlike, and the least hostile. 



rile equatorial climaU' in which tlie}^ li\e, almost 
<d;solutely denying the use of cl<nhini( (^f any sort, 
and their fisherman’s modes of life, liviiv^ almost 
Constantly in their dirty and wet canoes, destructiv e 
to costumes of all sorts, presents thousands of those 
people in a state of nudity almost as absolute as 
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when they were born, and, of course, in a state (jf 
nature too literal for the artist’s pencils, tlie males 
only weariiv^f a “ leaf” of cotton or of bark, the 
size of one’s hand. 

The traveller, \vhen he enters their humble wii^- 
wams, where he is welcome, feels embarrassed at 
their nakediu^ss, but not so those poor people, who 
practise modesty without cloaks, and whose artless 
and unstudied propriety teach civilized man thinirs 
that in the abundance of his conceptions he never 
thought of before. 

111-lookin^^ as many of the Amazon tribes arc 
compared with the other yVmerican races, there are 
still tribes amongst them that remind the traveller 
of the Winneba^i^oes, the Menomonics, and other 
Canoe Indians of North America, and are quite 
their equals. 

On the Amazon and its tributaries, from the 
mouth of the Rio Negro to Nauta, which constitutes 
but a half of that river, there are more than one 
hundred tribes speaking tlifferent or dialectic lan- 
guages ; and though ugly enough from Nature’s 
hands, they have been caricatured in a manner that 
reflects little credit to Art, and stigmatised as Can- 
nihals, in language as littlc.worthy of historians. 

The whole country, a distance of 800 miles, if it 
were possible to traverse its vast forests and swamps 
on both sides of the river, might be travelled in 
security by a man with his wife and his children, 
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^ind unarmed, without harm from the Indians ; and 
.iiuonj^st them lie would find helpini^ hands wheii- 
, \ cr difficulties were in his way. Tliese people are 
friendly to the whites, because there are no buffaloes 
nor beavers in their country to excite white mans 
ciii)idity — because they have nothini^ with which to 
buy rum and whiskey, and because their lands arc 
so vast, and covered with such unniovc;]ble forests 
of timber that white men do not want them ; and 
hostility amongst themselves is little known — the 
tribes are too small to waf_^e desolatini^- warfare — 
they have no defined boundaries to protect, or 
liuiitin^^ L^rounds to defend. They cannot hunt ; the 
denseness of their forests forbids it ; and livini;' by 
f]shin<(, the rivers which they fi.sh upon admit of no 
boundaries, and are alike free to all ; aiul the move- 
ments of their canoes, propelled only by the muscles 
of the w^arriofs arms, are less inspiring to deeds of 
war than the movements of the horse, which often 
lead the crazed warrior into rtish and mortal 
combat. 

Like most canoe Indians, the peculiar modes of 
their lives, sittiiif^ in their wx*t canoes or wading in 
the W'ater, forbid their dressing their feet and their 
and, unlike the Indii^ns who ride on the prairies 
'^r travel on foot amongst the rocks, they are ^Gene- 
rally barefooted ; and the labour of propel! in^G their 
:anoes wnthout the use of their nether limbs, ^ives 
diem physiological disproportions — anover-develop-* 
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nicnt of the muscles of the arms and chest, and ,i 
narrowness in the hips, and a lankness and deficiciu \ 
in the Icl^s. 

The hnrsemcn on the ])rairies, on the other hand, 
who always exercise astride of their horses’ back>, 
and usin<4' their arms only for their lii^ht bows and 
the bridle, be<^'et a lack of symmetry almost eqiiallv 
strikiinq; a,n over-breadth in the hips, — expansion 
and curvature of the upper lc\qs, and comparati\v 
h\qhtness and sh\qhtness in the arms and chest. 

'I'he fisherman is beautiful as he glides alonq in 
his canoe ; but placed upon his naked feet, lu 
crinqes and looks to the ground before his step^ 
and loses the dignity and qrace of the moeasiiu i 
man, who fearlessly and solidly sets his foot, anci 
uses his eyes for the distance. 

'I'hese circumstantial de]>arlures from tin 
natural s\'mmetry of man and his movements, ari 
plainly exhibited amongst all the horse and cainu 
tribes of Americax but there is another, the Aloiia 
lain Indians, who ha\e neither horses to ride ii" 
canoes to pathlle,--- who ha\e no fish to catch aiu 
no buffaloes to chase, who drau' their sinew bow 
w hose steps and leaps, u])wards and dowaiwaiab 
and climbiivq-, amonp;st thq rocks, exercise alike, ai 
the muscles of the body, and the limbs, where pci 
feet sN’inmetry td' form alone can be found. 

'file numerous tribes on the Amazon— aboii 
‘the mouth of Rio Xei^ro, and from that to Naiit.i 
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and upon the shores of the Yuca}'ali, of whom I 
h.u'c spoken as canoe Indians, deserve a few further 
a-niarks in this place relative to the curious modes 
A pendent and pigment ornamentation which they 
practise, and with effects perhaps more hhai'rc and 
niorc droll than even the blocks of wood worn in 
ihc lips, in the tribes where we are now haltini^. 

besides the ordinary way of painting with vermi- 
lion and other colours daubed on with the fingers, 
cveral of these tribes have a mode of printing the 
colours on their faces and bodies in tlie manner 
anowhat of theorem painting. On a certain sort 
kA palm leaf, or a piece of parchment-dressed skin, 
the most curious and intricate arabesque devices are 
drawn and cut out, and this laid on one cheek and 
the other, and the forehead, and the colour, mixed 
with grease, covering the palms of tlie hands of the 
operator, a gradual pressure prints the intricate de- 
'igiis through the theorems upon the face. 

There are often different patterns printed on the 
breasts, the shoulders, and arms, and legs, bewilder- 
ing the beholder who does net understand the pro- 
cess, with astonishment at the apparent labour and 
-irtistic effect, produced on a figure in the morning 
to be washed off at night, little thinking that the 
whole effect has been produced in five minutes. 
These theorems arc prepared with oil and glue, 
that they bear washing, and being once elabo- 
rated, can be used a thou.sand times ^ and the mys- 
R 
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tcry that astonishes an artist is, that two and thrt. 
colours arc sometimes printed over and between 
one another, like chromo-lithographic printinj^, and 
the colours rubbed in with the fingers, effects an 
often jiroduccd that would test the skill of the best 
artist to copy. 

The fat and round and solid cheeks of the-t 
peoi)le, and their peculiar colour, form the best pd- 
sible ground for this curious art, which I am quii< 
sure could not be practised with equal effect on an; 
other substance. 

The poidLiit ornaments of the face and cars ii: 
most of these tribes are not less surprising, and cer- 
ttdnly are more conqiletely unaccountable. Of tlu 
tribes that I have visited in that region, the nio-: 
remarkable for these modes are the Mnras, on boll: 
sides of the Amazon, above the mouth of Rio Negrr, 
the' hjiiitoSy the Oiiiai:;uas, the Tiatnas, the Yd/iiiiL^ 
the Mara /mas, the Onjoncs, the Mayoniftas, tla 
Connibos, and Sl/^ibos. 

Tliese tribes all sever the rims of the ears am 
elongate the lobes, by wearing heavy weights ir 
them ; which accomplished, enables them to wca’ 
enormous blocks of wood and other ornaments ii 
them, precisely like the. llotocudos and Lengua> 
whom we are yet amongst. lU' the process 
elongating the lobe, it becomes enlarged, and often 
times is seen descending quite to the shoulder, aiul 
from appear^iiice, of half a pound or more i' 
weight. 
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In Plate No. 18 I have given copies of three of 
my portraits made amongst those people, illustrat- 
ing the principal and most curious of the above- 
named modes, (ci) A Mura chief, his ears curiously 
mutilated and elongated, with ornaments attached, 
round plates of silver fastened to his cheeks, his 
chin, and his nostrils, and long thorns standing out 
irom his cheeks and his chin. , 



18. 


For the supports of these singular ornaments of 
the face, incisions arc niirde in the flesh in childhocxl, 
into which a large bead is forced, with a slight thong- 
hanging out. The flesh heals around the cicatriced 
wound, and the bead is withdrawn. The elasticity^ 
of the flesh is such that the orifice is scarce!)' per- 
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ccptiblc ; and, at the times of ornamentation, f.ir 
galas, festival clays, &c, a bead, into which the butt- 
end of the thorn is pressed, is slipped into the ori- 
ficc, and supports the thorns in the positions in 
which they are placed, and so the silver plates aa 
supported on the cheeks and the chin, and fcatbir 
and other pendents. 

They dance, and sing, and yell, with all these or- 
naments attached, and if any oneof them beconiestlK 
least deranged, the mere touch of the fingers adjust^ 
it again. The portrait (/;), same plate, an Onjoiia, \> 
still more curiously ornamented with long feather^ 
run through the cartilage of his nose, two splints 
fashioned from the branches of palm, attached by 
beads to the nose, and quills and beads suspended 
from his under-lip by the same means, and block- 
of wood in the cartilage of his cars. 

The portrait (c), same plate, of a Ccocato cliicf. 
with the same incisions, wears the blocks in liis ear^. 
and ornaments his face, on this occasion, with striiy:^- 
of beads only. And besides these pendent orna- 
ments, their faces, and bodies, and limbs, weiv 
painted in a variety of forms and colours. 

In Plate Nc\ 19 I have given a copy of a portrait 
of a medicine man (sorcerer) in the Omagua tribe, 
who uses the perforation through his lip alternately 
for suspending strings of beads or shells, or beauti- 
ful plumes, or for suspending a boulder of flint of a 
])Ound or more in weight, supported by a large bead 
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,in the inner side of the lip, which he assured me 
uas a habit that he could not dispense with, from the 
pleasure it gave him at times, and always after 
eating, of drawing the cool air upon the gums and 
through his teeth ! 



19, 

The habit of suspending strings of beads and 
feathers from the under lip is also practised by 
:he females in many of the tribes, not only on 
:hc Amazon, but in various parts of South America, 
irnongst the women of Venezuela, of Guiana, of 
1‘araguay, and the mountains of Peru. The copy^ 
a portrait of a Gooagivc unmarried girl of Vene- 
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zucla illustrates this mode amongst the females; 
and the l^ii" thorns projecting from her checks 
might almost be recommended for young ladies in 
the protectrice economy of civilized life(PlateNo. 201. 

Finishing this curious episode amongst the Ama- 
zons, we return again to the Tobos and Lengua, 
whom we left on the Uruguay. 



20. 


I'he passion for ornamentation seems to belong 
to all the human race much alike ; whether they arc 
clad in beautiful and costly stuffs, or are naked, the 
passion seems to be the same. The Indians in the 
northern latitudes of North America, who dress in 
.skins, wear their ornaments in paintings and em- 
broideries on their dresses. The Amazons, who wear 
no dresses, are equally vain, and expend their in- 
genuity and exhaust their means in ornamenting 
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their naked limbs, without an inch of dress upon 
them. They load their wrists and ancles with bright 
and costly bracelets and rings, and their necks 
and breasts and hair with beads, and paint their 
limbs and faces with beautiful colours. And what 
can be more beautiful ? what more proper? 

Jhit blocks, and thorns, and weights! What a 
mistake in taste ! And last of all, to , flatten and 
elongate their skulls, like the 1^'latheads and reru- 
vians, in order to look beautiful I Oh, Vanity, thy 
name is (certainly) — Indian! ‘OCverything has its 
cause.” It is easy to account for the love of orna- 
ment with paint and beads, and even blocks and 
thorns, but who can guess the cause of changing 
the shaj)c of the skull to beautify ‘'the human face 
Divine ?” There must be a cause for this. 

The Flathead tribe at the mouth of the Columbia, 
whose portraits I have shown (and also their mo<le 
of flattening the head) in Chapter 3. And the an- 
cient Peruvians, as we learn by t*heir skulls, are the 
tribes that have ventured to deform nature for a 
form more beautiful in art. And is it exactly so ? 
I do not believe it. I do not believe that any i)art 
of the human family would venture such a stride 
from nature as to flatteji the skull as the Flatheads 
do, or to compress it into a sugar-loaf, as the Peru- 
vians have done, without a model, without a fashion 
to follow — an Indian bean ideal to which they have 
aspired. Those beau ideals are seen in Plate No. 2?- 
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Letter (rt), a Crow of the Rocky Mountains, and (/;). 
an alto-Peruvian of the Andes, the two great ori^i- 
nal fountains of American man, to whom all 11 k 
tribes point as their origin, and on whom, of course. 




all the tribes have looked as the beau ideals of the 
Indian race. The Flathead, letter (r), aiming at 
the Crow-skull (like the copyists of most fashions), 
has carried the copy into caricature ; and the bas- 
Feruvian, letter {d), aiming at the elevated frontal 
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)f the mountain regions, has squeezed his up with 
irciilar bandages, to equally monstrous propcM'tions. 

Not to make this chapter too long, I shut my 
lotc-book on the Lengua and Tobos Indians around 
IS ; and shaking hands with them, a few days d(nvn- 
-trcarn showed us the little band of Bocobics at the 
nouth of the Rio Negro of Uruguay, and after that 
lie beautiful city of Ihienos Ayres, and — where 
lext ? 

“ Patagonia and the Tatagons, of course." The 
'Giants of Patagonia — ten feet high!" and the 
■Cannibals!" I did not believe such things, but 
vould go and look for them through the centre of 
i^atagonia and Terra del h'uego. But here this 
rliajiter end.s. 





'* C II A TICK VI I. 

BUKXOS AVRICS. 

ERJ£, in a boarding'-liouse, in a comfort- 
able room lookinjr on to the Plaza, am! 
at home, of course, 1 was at work oii 
my sketches. 

Alza came in, and softly behind him, and wrapped 
in a scarlet mantle, a handsome youn^ man, a half- 
caste, roui^ed to the eyes, and his f^lossy hair, parted 
on his forehead, falliiu^ back upon his shoulder^, 
and without a quril upon his head ; and in his wake, 
and more softly and timidly still, a youni^ woman 
of the same colour, in a calico dress, her hair dressed 
in the same manner, the two lookin<^ effeminate 
enouy^h, and enouqth alike, to have been sisters, 
Alza, with his hat in diis hand, “ bowed and 
scraped,” and introduced them as brother and sister 
of the z/ lica tribe, living on the head waters of the Ri' 
Salado, to the south of Puenos Ayres. Such wa.‘ 
the suavity and gentleness of their manners as thc> 
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iulvanccd and both shook hands with me, that I 
felt almost embarrassed. Alza had no doubt ^iven 
them a high-coloured description of me and my 
works, and they were approaching me with a pro- 
found respect. 

Alza could speak somewhat of their language, 
.ind, what was better, the young man spoke Spanish 
M'ry well, and his beautiful and modesi: sister well 
enough to be amusing and agreeable to me. They 
had learned enough from Alza to know the object 
of iny travelling and the sincerity of my views, to 
enter into undisguised conversation about their own 
.ind other tribes of Indians in the vicinity, and con- 
versation took place, for the time, of my painting, 
and my brushes were laid down. 

I expressed my surprise at meeting red people in 
the city of Jhienos Ayres, and particularly so beau- 
tiful a young lady, when Til-tcc (“the h'ire-fly” — I 
fnind that w'as her name) — replied c[uicker than her 
brotlier was able to do, “ Oh, we often come here, 
'^ehor, and there’s a plenty of us here now ; my 
father, and my mother, and my sister are all up 
town.” 

Alzar then .said, “This is a very respectable 
family, Scuor GofiDalcs Borroro, he is a Portuguese 
gentleman, and his wife is an Auca woman. They 
live on the Rio Salado, and these arc some of their 
children ; and if you will permit me, sehor — I know 
they will be glad to see your paintings.” 
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‘‘MovSt certainly. Alzar, go and fetch them.” Alzar 
was off, and 1 went to amusing my visitors willi 
my sketches. 

My portfolio of Indian portraits was giving so 
unthought-of and so exciting a pleasure to the two, 
and particularly to that beautiful little creature who 
became more beautiful every time she turned, that 
I was in tlv' midst of a peculiar satisfaction bcin^^ 
taken to myself, when Alzar came in, with the re^t 
of the family. 

This was the first day after my arrival in Buenos 
Ayres, and though I had several letters of intro- 
duction which I had not yet delivered, 1 spent tin 
wliole of that day with this interesting family 
having learned, in the early part of my conversatiur 
with them, that their business was all settled, ant 
their arrangements all made to start for Ihci' 
home on the Salado at an early hour the ncx 
morning. 

I gained from them a great deal of valuable ani 
reliable information respecting their own tribe, anc 
of their neighbours on the south, the PiiclcJics anc 
Paiagons, ^^'ith both of which tribes I found the} 
were well acquainted, and with which they wen 
living on terms of friendsliip. The Puelches anc 
Aucas, both coming freely into Buenos Ayres, anc 
trading for guns, ammunition, cloths, hardware 
cutlery, &c, which they sell at a profit to th 
‘^Patagons, who are sworn enemies to the Bueno 
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Ayrcans, and never sec them except on the field of 
battle. 

My cartoon portraits, which they could not see 
enough of, gave an unspeakable pleasure to these 
|)C()[)lc, and those with flattened heads, and those 
with blocks of wood in the lip, seemed to excite 
with a people who wear few ornaments, equally 
disgust and astonishment. They told me they 
never had thought that any Indians were such 
^^rcat fools. 

llorroro and his son gave me such a glowing 
description of the country where they lived, of the 
beauty of the forests, the lakes, the prairies and 
pampas ; of the cliasing of ostriches, wild horses 
and wild cattle, which they kill for their hides and 
their hair, as well as the beautiful games of the 
Indians, and, at the end of all, so pressing an in- 
vitation to come and see, and to join in them, that 
I told them distinctly that Alzar and 1 would ride 
there before a fortnight was out. 

This evidently gave them great pleasure, and the 
lather said that both he and his son would join me 
n any or all of tlie sports of the country, if I 
vould come. I told him I had long had an inten- 
ion of making a journey through the middle of 
-he Puelchc and Patagon tribes, to Terra del h'uego, 
md he believed that from that place on the Salado, 
vhich would be 150 miles directly on the route, 
A'oiild be the proper point to start from ; and that, 
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if I chose, his son, who was an excellent horseman 
and hunter, and knew well the Puelches and thi 
Pata^^ons, should be one of the party, and couki 
easily me any number of first-rate young men 
around him to join me. 

‘‘Well done,” said I, “Alzar, my troubles an 
all over, I see our way now clearly ; we’ll go throii^li 
the centre ^^f Patagonia.” 

Borroro was himself half an Indian (his father a 
Portuguese planter), and, therefore, with all th( 
vanity that usually belongs peculiarly to the half- 
caste class, and with the strict traits of honour that 
generally characterize them also ; and I thereupon 
said to him and his Indian wife, “ There is one thini; 
now that I want to ask of you — I want you to allow 
me to make a sketch of Til-ice, your beautiful 
daughter — the day is half gone, and I will not ha\^ 
time to finish it very well, but I will bring it 
with me and finish it when I come to sec you ; sin 
is so ])retty that' 1 don’t wish to forget how slu 
look.s.” 

The extreme overjoy of the mother seemed as it 
she had, in a measure, misunderstood the arrange- 
ment I had asked for, and no objections beiii!,^ 
made, and no conditions « named, I went to work 
The timid little girl said she was sorry that she 
had not her prettiest dress on. I told her that wa> 
no matter, it W'ds not the dress I wanted, it was hei 
pretty face and neck only, and if I could paint that 
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part now, the dress could be painted when I should 
sec her again. 

The mother, sagacious enough to understand this, 
and flattered with my admiration of her daughter, 
.stepped up, and pulling her arms out of the sleeves 
of her loose calico dress, which fell down upon her 
kq), exclaimed, ^‘There! that’s the way she is wlien 
at home.” And oh ! what a pretty creature, what 
a beautiful bust was before me! What an ugly veil 
was drawn from liidden beauty! anil drawn by 
whom.^ by the hand of a savage; a savage wlu) 
knew its worse than savage ugliness! And oh, how 
I worked. And when my work was done, “one 
thing more” I wanted, and they granted it. I 
wanted to walk with them to a jeweller’s shop in 
the corner of the plaza, where, old man as I was, 

I could not forego the pleasure 1 had of buying, 
and placing in her ears, witli my own fingers, a 
brilliant pair of pendents, for which she prettily 
tried to express (but could not well enough in 
Spanish) what her brother interpreted to me, “ that 
her heart was thankful for the rich present I had 
made her.” Night was at liand, and “ ihienas 
noches,” “ a Dios,” &c, and we parted. 

I had commissioned -the young man, Gos-hrok\ 
not to hiigy but to look up, and liave ready for my 
negotiation when I should arrive, the best horse in 
the country for my tour through Patagonia ; an 
animal of the best bottom and speed, and welT 
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trained to the chase of ostriches, horses, guanacos, 
or anything else ; and the two or three weeks 
previous to our start I passed by working on niv 
numerous shetches, and making the necessary jiR-. 
parations for our campaign. 

My spirits were a good deal depressed during 
this time by reports, made to me by my friends, 
that there .^vas a prospect of an ap[)roaching war 
between Buenos Ayres and the Patagon Indians, 
which would render my expedition to Patagonia im- 
possible, as these people know no white people but 
the Jkienos Ayreans, and would make no distinction 
betweei: me and them, provided 1 were endeavour- 
ing to enter their country under such circumstanccN. 

I nevertheless got my preparations made, and 
even against the advice of friends, with Alzar, 
started for the banks of the Salado. Our ride \\a^ 
a severe one, and much longer than we had appre- 
hended, but the country one of continued interest 
as we passed. Not on the bank of the Salado, but 
a great way be}R-)nd it, we found the rancho of 
our new-made friends, and by and around them 
many families of the small and handsome Anca 
Indians. 

The tribe is small, having been decimated by 
whiskey and the small-pox, and though partly civi- 
lized, are still living principally by the chase. Game 
of many kinds is always abundant in their country, 
and easily killed ; and wild horses and wild cattle 
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in countless numbers, which they kill for their hides 
aiul hair, which find a ready market in Ikicnos Ayres. 

All were rejoiced to sec us in performance of the 
|)('niise I had made, and particularly so the pretty 
little '' Firc-Jlyi' who was paradini;; her sparklin<^ 
car-drops — and also the rather unfortunate mother, 
who, we learned (but not till some time after), had 
overheard, but misunderstood, the a^'rauLfement 
made between her husband and myself in Huenos 
Ayres, as to hunting;* ostriches, &c, and which ar- 
raiiLjement, fearini;- an announcement of it for two 
or three weeks a-head would brin^' an unwished-for 
assembla^t^e of Indian sportsmen around him, he 
h.id chari4ed his \N ife t(f say fiothing abont. 

Under the wron^ impression which th(‘ poor 
woman ^ot when I asked permission to take her 
iLiULthter’s portrait, which was that I had asked her 
hand in marriai^e, and afterwards under the injunc- 
tion “to say nothini^ about it,” she was kee})in^' 
(as will be seen) the supposed important secret pro- 
loiindly safe, and, as can be imai(ined, was not the 
'east joyful of the family on our arrival. 

rile Aucas are not onh'asmall tribe, but a tribe 
of small jieople, and, a sin^ailar fact, the men and 
Women near the same tize ; and resemble each 
'>ther so much in stature, in form, and features, and 
in the mode of arrani^in;^^ their hair on their always 
naked heads, that it is often difficult to distino;uisli 
one sex from the other. 


S 
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They wear but little dress in the summer season, 
and that chiefly of civilized manufacture ; of calico- 
and other cotton cloths. The men often wear 
ponchas, and the women, in the warm season, aa 
naked as low as the waist, from wliich drops an 
ajjron of cotton extending as low as the knee ; and 
wear a sort of sandal or half mocasin, made <1 
groat’s skin^an* skin of the i^uanaco. In this real]\ 
pretty way I found the handsome little “ Til-tic' 
dressed, and freed from the horrible folds of pictured 
calico, she w'as free and graceful, and more beauti- 
ful than ever. 

The young nnan, Gos-hrok,\o^X. no time in inforni 
ing me that he had found the best horse in I la 
country for me, Avithout the least trouble — that i: 
belonged to his father; a Mustang —taken b\' Iih 
own hand on the pampa, and trained in the chast 
by himself: that his father had ten horses, and this 
one, his favourite, he had resolved to sell to me. 1 
gave him his price, 150 piastres, and the laso was in 
my hand. A noble creature — an entire horse. I 
could imagine him “ Charley” — but he wanted tin 
colour ; hcAvas a silver grey, his mane and tail wen 
black, and the latter swept the ground. 

The sagacious animal seemed to know, from tlu 
moment his owner put the rein in ni}' hand, that he 
had got a new master ; and from my caressing, and 
combi ng, and trimming, evidently was soon convinced 
of the fact. A mutual understanding w’as soon 
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,slablished between us — several little excursions 
',\c made together about the neighbourhood, and 
\ ct there was one unthought-of and necessary condi- 
tion to be understood and arranged which “ Yudolph” 
'that was the name he answered to), nor his former 
master, had i)robably ever heard of. 

Horses in that country, and ostriches and guanacos 
i!ul other animals are taken with the laso and bolas, 
.ukI no guns are ever fired from a horse’s back for 
an\’thing. Colt’s revolvers had not at that time 
travelled so far, and horses knew just as much of 
them as their ma.stcrs ; the amusement of which 
remained yet to be afforded to the one, and the 
ilarm tind astonishment to be ])re.sented to the other. 
In short, “ Yiidolph ” liad got to smell gun[)owdcr, 
ind the Aucas to understand revolvers. 

“Sam,” for the first time in that region of 
tuuntry, was taken from its case, and in the wigwam, 
11 a little time, was partly comprehended ; but for 
' Vudolph,” it was to become a 'more inexiilicable 
nystery. In the rashness ainl thoughtlessness of 
ny ificxpcriaur, being then only fifty-seven years 
'f age, it had not occurred to me that “ Yudolph,” 
hough a bold hunter and warrior, as he had been, 
Kid probably never heard the sound of a gun ; and, 
mder this lack of intelligence, 1 mounted him with 
‘Sam” in hand, in presence of his former master 
md Alzar, and the [)rctty little Til-tec^ to see, as J 
5aid, how he would stand fire,” for game had 
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got to be taken, and my battles fought, not with, 
laso and bolas, but with gunpowder. 

I certainly was a pretty good rider as well as a 
good shot, by this time; and galloping him arouni; 
in a curve or two, I fired a cylinder to the left ! 
and the next thing that I was sensible of was that 
l^orroro and Alzar had hold of me and were carn iiv. 
me towards vthe rancho. 

1 said, “ Hold on — I am not hurt. Where ^ 

Yudolph.?” 

“ lie’s yonder, sefior.” 

And at a distance of thirty rods I saw him stand- 
ing broad-side — his head and tail u[) — a beautifui 
picture, as he stood gazing at us and uonderinct 
what had taken place. His master walked toward" 
him and called him, ''Yiidotphr' when the faithfu', 
creature advanced, and met him half way. He led 
him up and put the rein again in my hand, and the 
trembling brute seeming to think there had been 
.some accident, followed ni}' motions as willingly U" 
before. 

“ Where’s ^ Sam ’ said I. 

“ Here !” said Alzar, as he handed it to me in tv(' 
pieces ! the stock broken off below the guard, net 
injuring the lock in any way. 

“ Where’s the saddle V 

“Here, senor,’' said Borroro ; “the girth i^ 
l^roken, and b)' that means you fell.” 

“ I know that — saddles have thrown me man}' 
limes, but no horse can do it.” 
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Hozi) learnt to “ stand Jire^ 

“ Is your rifle loaded, Alzar?” 

“ Yes, senor.” 

‘‘Just give it to me then, and your bullet-pouch 
and j)owder-cartridgcs, if you have any.” 

Alzar handed me his rifle and tlircc or four 
powder-cartridges, and placing my nose to the 
nostrils of the trembling animal, and exchanging a 
few breaths to inspire him with confidonce, 1 threw' 
myself upon his naked back, and galloping the same 
rounds as before, I fired the minic to the left-- kept 
'die horse upon his course, re-loaded and fired again, 
and again, as if I were in a buffalo chase on the Mis- 
S(3uri, or in mortal combat, and as easily, and with 
as accurate an aim, as if 1 had been firing from the 
back of “ old Chouteau,” my buffalo chaser at the 
mouth of Yellow Stone. 

“Huzza! huzza! bravo! bravo!” exclaimed the 
bystanders; and trembling “ Yudolph,” as I ia)de 
him up, seemed to take one-half at least of the 
a[)plause to liiniself. And Iasi, though not the 
least complimentary and welcome, ca'nic the nice 
old lady, from wdiere she had sat in the door of her 
house, who extended her hand, and show'ed me, by 
the expressions of her face, that she was taking to 
luM'self a peculiar satisfaction at the successful and 
laudable feats of her (as she still supposed) approach- 
ing son-in-law. 

“ Yudolph” now understood something of gun- 
powder, and w'as ready for the chase. He had long 
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since, under his former master, learned how to rim 
and how to approach ; and I, who had lon<,^ sino 
learned how to shoot, with ‘‘ Sam” in hand and a 
six-shot revolver in my belt, was considered eipial 
to a war-party. But where was Sam ? Sent off bv 
a little son of mine host to a small villa^^e on the 
riv^er, some twenty miles distant, where a country 
blacksmith bound the tvv'o parts toL;*ether, and it 
came back, not as handsome, nor as li^ht, but quite 
as strong as ever. 

After a few days spent in and about the little 
Auca village, the appointed day approached for a 
“grand hunt” — an ostrich chase. The young man, 
Gos-broky had told me in Buenos Ayres that he 
knew of a fine brood that had been hatched anil 
raised within a few miles, as yet unmolested, and 
just about old enough for sport. This he haul told 
me in my painting-room, when the father and 
mother were sitting by', and just when I had ob- 
tained their consent to have the da a i^htet'y painted; 
and the old lady', from her imperfect knowledge of 
Spanish, understanding but a word or two of what 
he had .said, nodded assent, as in the other case^, 
supposing we were still talking of Til-tee^ whilst the 
rest of us were thinking of ostriches. 

This “ hatch” was also known to Gonzales Borroro 
(his father), who now ^ >ld me they' would be found 
in the edge of the th- •!. ^ near the head of the 
red w^ater,” one 01 t’. e.j,reme sources of the 
Salado, and in the pam]'.- 
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II1C pampas in various parts of South America 
i!V vast level plains, not unlike the j^reat prairies 
of the Platte and the Arkansaw, exce[)tii\^' that tliey 
arc cox'cred with hi^h weeds instead of short i^rass ; 
and amongst these weeds, of which there are many 
kituls, tlicre are wild flowers of all colours. And 
on the eastern borders of the great })ampas, stretch- 
ing off from Buenos Ayres to Patagonia on the 
^niith, and to the base of the Andes on the west, 
there are vast forests of thistles, which, sometimes 
[bra great many miles together, though they grow 
in patches, and as high as a horse’s back, are almost 
iin])assable, even for a man on horseback. 

These thistles are the covers and asylums for tlie 
)strich, which feeds mostly out in the t)i)en plains 
uul in the ravines ; and when pursued, runs to the 
histles for cover, where it is excessively din'icult to 
hi low it. 

The plan of our day's sport was to ride abou-t ten 
idles before sunrise, and break upon the brood 
vhilst they were feeding in the open j)lain ; and if 
lot successful in that, to drive a thistle patch of 
several miles in circumference, forcing the ganu* to 
iross an intervening prairie of two or three miles to 
inter another thistle cover, and in which plain our 
un would take place. 

Borroro laid the plans and t(;ok the lead, riding 
L beautiful pied horse, his bolas cijiled u])on his left 
irm, and a laso, in loop.s, around his horse’s neck.' 
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His son, Gos-hrok, and two other young men, \\\; 
mounted and equipped in the same way, and Al/.i* 
with his minie rifle, and I with Sam” in hand, ani. 
a six-shot revolver in my belt, formed the “ hunter- 
of the ])arty ; and some six or eiglit Indian-, 
mounted but not armed, followed in our train, a- 
d rivers of the thistles. 

I have before said that sportsmen in this country 
hunt without guns. The bolas — the “ deacllv 
bolas!” a thing imagined in the t)owder-burninL; 
world, and yet but little understood. I.et us know 
more about it and its deadly powers before we 
further — before we see these true sportsmen ])layin^ 
with the dock of birds before us. (We will cona 
back to this play-day anon). 

“ Horroro lives by killing and by catching horses, 
and others of my people live by killing cattle.” So 
said Horroro to me ; and two weeks after this ]:)lav- 
day on which ^^e' have coynnenced, I went with 
Horroro and- i)arty of ten, to see the deadly works 
of the bolas amongst a band of wild horses that had 
been reported on the plains near the head of the 
Rio Saladillo. 

Driven by drought upon the vast pampas, these 
animals often come in thousands together to the 
extreme sources of the river’s rising in the plains, 
to get water ; and .sometimes, the Indians tell us. 
W\c by thousands and rot upon the pampas before 
they reach it. 
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A circuit of ten days, in which I lost much flesh, 
thoug'h I had no flesh to spare, satisfied all the 
luvsion I ever had to witness the extreme of Indian 
endurance, the deadliness of the bolas, and its havoc 
iiiioii^st the noble tenants of the pampas. 

The bolas is a raw-hide curd (and, of course, 
of L^reat streni^th, thoui^h very small), somewhat in 
the form of the capital letter T ; each gf the three 
i)ranchcs bcinj^ some eight or ten feet in length, 
,iiul having a leaden ball of half a pound weight at 
:;s end. This is carried in a coil on the riders left 
.inn, or on the horse’s withers, and when in the 
iieat of the chase tlie rider raises it and swings it in 
.1 rotary motion around and abo\’e his head, by 
holding one of the balls in his hand. 11 is horse is 
trained to a])j)roach its game on the right hand side, 
that the missile may be thrown with its fullest force 
uul accuracy ; and at the proper distance, the balls 
arc sent forward with a force and tact that keeps 
them rev^olving in the air, and their centrifugal force 
heeping the cords straight, till one or the other 
'1 the cords strikes the animal’s neck, it matters not 
\vhich, for in an instant they all wrap around its 
neck and legs, and binding both and all together, 
die animal falls ujjon its head, and generally the 
leek is broken by the fall ; if not, before the instant 
s out its hamstrings are cut by a long and semi- 
ircular-bladed lance, and its chances for life are 
nded. (IMate No. 22 ). 
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In battle, an enemy’s arms are thus wrapped Im 
his sides, or his body wrapped to the neck and tlu* 
le^s of Ids horse, and both go to the ground to- 
gether ! 

In this hunt (or massacre), to which T have w. 
more space to devote, twenty horses were killed . 
their skins, with the manes and tails attaclu^d, wei\ 
stripped ()ff^ and on the backs of mules wcvc. tran^- 
ported to the Indian village. 

This chase was for .skins and hair only, anti th- 
lasos were not used. When death is wanted, tli. 
bolas is taken in hand. When the Auca or tlii. 
ruelche Indian wants a horse for service, the affec- 
tionate laso is dropped over its neck, and it is 
broken in and domesticated much in the manner of 
the North American Indians, described in the fust 
volume of this work. 

Mounted and equipped, as has been related, for 
the ostrich cha.se, we were a.s.sembled at and arouiul 
the rancho 'of Gonzales Borroro, a little before the 
daw n of day. 

Til-tcr was up and dressed (the little she had 
was soon put on), and her fond mother was there 
too, and, from a wooden ‘bowl, filled my pockets 
with dried prunes, d .lightful to eat in the chase, 
when water is scarce ' ic? patted Yudolph on tla 
neck and the nose. . ' i s d the girth of my .saddle 
closely, and saluted th »vilh a waive of the hand, 
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;^,n{l a lonj:^ “ya — ya — a” as I rode off, evidently 
afraid that I should be thrown from Yiidolph’s back, 
aiul ])crhaps my neck broken. 

At that time I could not more than lialf com- 
pu licnd such marked kindness, and such peculiar 
<n!icitude, but gave the good woman credit for it, and 
!vcei\’ed it as a very strong expression of hospitalit)^ 
W'e were off, and galloped over ouj- ten miles 
prt'tt}' quick, and getting near to the ground for 
our sj)ort, it was necessary to follow up for a mile 
i>r two the bed of a small stream, forming a little 
Ljrass-covered valle>’, lower by some twenty or thirty 
feet than the surface of the level j)latform on which 
our game was expected to be discov'crcd. 

borroro and myself, leaving the rest of the party 
in the valley to await our signals, rode iq) the 
einbaiilcment as quietly as we could, under cover 
'»r some hazel-bushes and thistles standing on a 
l^rojecting ])oint, to reconnoitre the plains abcnit, of 
which we* had a perfect view for shveral miles. 

Discovering nothing, after a careful* search, we 
''topped our horses out into the ojien prairie, and 
hearing the signal whistle of his son, which he 
understood, “here they come!” said borroro, as he 
was wheeling his hor.se aJ^out, and the whole troop, 
with their necks stretched, and their wings u]j, were 
breaking from a copse of willow on the bank (;f tlie 
stream, where they had been for water, had [)assed 
our companions, who were mostly dismounted, and ‘ 
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were now steering for the thistles, exactly in . 
straij^Hit line towards us, and with our fellow sport- 
men in their wake, as fast as they could ^et tlui' 
feet in tlie stirrups. 

“Stand!” said l^orroro, “ we can do nothing- ir 
meetin^r them, we must [^et behind them.” Aik: 
moving his hor.se back into the bushes, at his siL;na 
I followed him. 

It was a beautiful sight, there were about twenh 
in the troop, two coveys united. They rose tlu 
hill within a few rods of us, and the plunging chi' 
valiers were a long distance behind them. “ Now ! 
said Borron^ “don’t try to shoot, but lay on' 
Yud()l[)h to his utmost, we must cut them off be 
fore they reach that thi.stle patch, or we lose them! 
Both Borroro and myself were at our extrenK“^t 
and side by side, as if on a race-course. Tin 
“thistle patch” was half a mile or more. Yudolpi 
headed him by several lengths, and yet the runniir^ 
fl)’ing troop, on their tip-toes, turned the point c 
thistles before us, and were out of sight in an in 
stant. 

All hands again together, and out of breath fror 
the sudden briush, a dismount and a “ council t 
war” was the next thing. That we .should hav 
passed the whole trooj) in so thoughtless and cart 
less a manner within two or three hundred yard 
in the valley, was an affair so provoking, and .s 
humiliating to all, that the first part of our counst 
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taken up with groans and exclamations of dis- 
appointment and regret, and afterwards we pro- 
aeded to plans for bringing our labours to better 
results. 

If J^orroro and I had been a few rods further 
ahead in our chase, we should have cut them off 
fniin the thistles, and turned them loose upon an 
epeti prairie of several miles, where the ground was 
^^(jad, and where our sport would have been of the 
first order. “However,” said Borroro, “we’ll have it 
all right yet — there’s the south prairie — we’ll turn 
thorn into it — it’s just as good.” 

The “south prairie” (or llano, as they call it) 
was another open, grassy plain of several miles in 
rxlont, stretching off between the forest of thi.stles 
into which our game had })lunged, and another 
Minilar forest further to the south. Our ])lan now 
was for the hunters of our party to ride around 
some five or six miles, and in this prairie, on its 
northern border, to take our })osiiions at ecjual dis- 
tances, under cover of the edging thistles, and await 
the breaking of cover, which was to be produced 
by our staff of “drivers,” who were to enter the 
thicket, and work their way through it from the 
north. 

Signal whistles were to be blown when the birds 
Were well entered on the prairie, for the drivers to 
aiipear as soon after as possible on the prairie’s 
border, to prevent them from returning to the 
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thistles, and not until their appearance was the chasi 
to begin. 

We all sat close and silent, and at length (it wa. 
a curious sight) the older and wiser birds ap[)earL(i 
first, and led the way, tilting and crouching alon; 
as they cautiously emerged, and their long ncck^ 
stretched, examining the prairie before them to so 
if an enemy was on it ; moving as if tliey suspected 
the plot, and, the younger of the broods following;, 
they advanced a long distance into the prairie, ane 
laid down, sonu: upon their bellies, and others upi. 
their sides, hiding their heads behind bunches n! 
leaves and tufts of grass, whilst the whole oftheii 
fat and round bodies loomed up in full view ai 
exposed. 

Our “drivers” came out and showed themselvo 
at different points, and at the sound of l^orrorok 
whistle we all started. The poor birds (which 
Horroro subsecjueiitly assured me had all shut their 
eyes), from the tramp of our horses, which they 
heard with ^ their heads on the ground, announceti 
our approach, and they were up and off. We wer 
now in the chase, — “an o.strich chase.” 

They started in a group, and ran, not in a circuit 
or a curve, but .stretched their necks in a straight 
line for the nearest thicket, perhaps at a distance 
of two miles. No manceiivering, and nothing but a 
fair and a straight race offered us any chance, aiul 
for the first half a mile was thus contested with 
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cqiuil speed, when the tremendous strides of mad- 
Icned Yudolph, in spite of all the poor creatures 
could do, brought me into the midst of them, with 
i{orr()ro but a length or two in arrear, and on their 
[i^^^ht flank. At my first cylinder one of them fell, 
viul, ])robably, from the sound of the Li'un, they 
)roke and run in all directions. The sport then 
)Lcanie beautiful, each rider, crossii\i( their curves, 
.line upon them. I .saw them writhiii!^* and striu^- 
in the deadly coils of the bolas, and recoL;*nized 
iu' “old minie’s” voice in the jnehr. It was now a 
runniny; fiyht,” a leapiny and dodyiny for life with 
Dine, and others were leadiny off in straiyht lines 
'T the thicket, and some yot there but few. 
■'.wvy one was attendiny to his own business, and 
t was difficult to see nr to know exactl)’ what was 
dually proyressiny. 

W'hen the field was cleared, houe\'c‘r, aiul there 
^as nothiny more to be done, thouyh we were se- 
rrated, in some instances, sever^vl miles apart, we 
,'>t breath by restiny awhile in our saiitlles, or by 
iisniountiny and lyiny on the yround, and at lenyth 
pt toyether on the field, our drivers haviny been 
diistled up to carry our yame, 

I have joined in the buffalo chase in all its forms, 
>ut never before took part in a cliase so difficult as 
liis. After the brood was separated, they ran in 
11 directions, darliny in ziy-/.ay and curved lines 
'efore and around us, leadiny our hf)rses into anylcs * 
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difficult to turn, and the rider into positions froiv 
which he could not use his weapons. Our hor^o 
at the end, as if they had run a five-mile heat, lik-, 
ourselves, were ready to lie down upon the j^roimd 
for rest. 

My two first shots killed, but I discliari^ed iht 
other four cylinders all upon the same bird, but 
without effect, owin<(to its shiftini^ courses, and tlu- 
consecpient irrc<^ular and violent motions of niv 
lun'se. My two first shots, which were fatal, wen, 
^iven while botli the bird and the horse were run- 
nin<T on a strai^^ht line, which made the aim rnori. 
steady and more sure. My third bird worried nu 
and my horse ])y its crooked lines until it reachal 
the thistles, and 1 returned without it. 

Horroro picked up three, and his son brought iv. 
two. The other two Indians had three between 
them taken with lasos, and Alzar had fired ona 
and missed. 

Our birds, therefore, counted up, were ten. Tla 
ostriches that we killed, called in that countiy 
“ nandii,” were about one half the size of the Afri- 
can ostrich, with three toes instead of two ; and 
their feathers comparatively of little value. Their 
wings were cut off and carried, and their legs for 
the sinews ; and the skins of several of them were 
taken for sacks, useful for many purposes, and their 
carcasses were left on the field. 

The ten pairs of wings were clev'ated on two lon^ 
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poles by two of the Indians, as we rode triiim})h- 
aiilly into the village under shouts of applause. 
Little Til-tee s voice and hands were raised amont^st 
the number, and tlie good mother, when she heard 
ln)ni her husband how 1 liad performed, patted me 
on the shoulder, exclaiming, “ Ikieno ! bueno ! — 
bueno, schor !” thinking perhaps to herself of 
what n(d)ody but herself had )'et thougjit of. 

The grand features of this vast and iintilled coun- 
try, in addition to its pampas and prairies, arc its 
Likes, its salines, and its sables. Its sandy (<n* 
“cedar ridge”), l)'ing off towards the Rio Negro, is 
full of guanacos, a species of llamas, beautiful for 
chasing, and almost the only .sport and living of the 
rnelches and Ikitagons. Its flesh is equal to that 
of venison, and the skins form leggings and robes 
for clothing, and, sewed together, form coverings 
for their tents. We planned a run amongst them, 
but now are taking a look at the “Grand Saline.” 

(ios-brok, the chief’s son, was l^) lead us. Alzar 
was going, and two Indians. The ridtt was thirt}' 
miles — one day’s work. One day to be spent there, 
uui two days to come back, examining the “ talk- 
ing lake” and .shooting ducks on our way. We 
inid in .salt (we actually ^recpii red nothing else). I 
a'omised the little Til-tee to bring her some beauti- 
nl feathers, which could not be reached by bolas or 
nso, and she was in raptures, and the mother again 
'tuffed my pockets with dried prunes. 

T 
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Our horses were led up, but not yet saddled, aiu; 
Alzar’s nag from liucnos Ayres, ruminating pcrha|)^ 
on the uncouth manners of people in this part (.f 
the country, slipped its head out of its bridle, and 
evidently was turning its face towards the civilized 
city. Alzar mounted on to one of the Indian^ 
horses, and, with a laso in his hand, with which lu 
was tolerably expert, he galloped off after it. A 
broad prairie was before us, and making a circuit, 
to get a head of his eloping horse, and makin(.r 
several passes at it, the cunning animal showed \U 
heels, and effectually kept out of his wa}'. 

The scene was an amusement for all, and al! 
were astonished at the desperate bolts and curves 
made by both, to no effect, excepting the complctt 
discouragement of Alzar, who seemed to be aban- 
doning the chase in des|)air, to return to thevilhu^c. 

I stood at the moment holding Yudolph, yet un- 
saddled, with the bridle in both hands crossed be- 
hind me, and fe<?ling a gentle pressure upon tlu 
rein, I look-ed around and met the sparkling eycs^i 
the smiling little Til-tcc, by their very expression 
emphatically and silently a.sking consent as she \va> 
timidly drawing the rein of Yudolph out of my hand 
The instant allowed me \vas just enough to yield 
consent, and to see that she had a laso coiled or. 
her left arm, when Yudolph had her astride of 
bare hack, and was off, in his clear and flyiild 
bounds ! 
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A shout of surprise was raised, but no one had 
tears but myself. The father smiled, the mother 
L;azcd, and the child rode on ! And as her floatini^ 
black hair and narrow shoulders of demi-red were 
alternately risin^^ and sinking above and in the 
waving grass, I thought, Oh, lucky, envied horse ! 
Were I in Yudolph’s place with such a prize, I 
would gallop to the golden coast.” jShe seemed 
troubled ; her hair had lost its pin, and fell in two 
parted waves over her shoulders ; and, dropping the 
rein to adjust it (for it was in her way), oh, how 
^^racefully she balanced, and how prettily her pointed 
breasts and her elbows stood out, as she was wrap- 
ping and tieing it around her neck ! 

Yudolph, though knowing his errand and his 
rider, had kept his .speed, but not exactly his course. 
The rein was lifted again, and the mile that she and 
Yudolph then made in a straight line was like a 
Hying arrow, leaving a tinged train from its red- 
flencd feather. Alzar was pifssed, and stood 
astounded, as if a meteor had gone by^him ! The 
Huenos Ayrean steed, aware of what was behind 
him, steamed at his highest, and just before they 
would have slipped from our view, the delicate arm 
('f the little Amazonc (f^r with my pocket-glass I 
could see it distinctly) made a circuit around and 
'jver her head, and the fatal noose was seen to fall! 
A shout was raised, but .she was too far to hear it. 
Yudolph was seen galloping a curve or two with the 
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Buenos Ayrcan nag by his side, like a boat pick\(i 
up on the waves of the sea, and taking Alzar ir 
tow, all came trotting in together. 

Alzar looked distressed, but said the Indian horsr 
he rode knew he was not an Indian ; his Ihicno- 
Ayrcan steed showed an expression of utter despair, 
and a full conviction of Yudolph’s superior mettle, 
and ever-beaming little Til-tcc dismounted, aiui 
with her smiling cheeks and heaving breast re- 
ceived the applause of all from me a kiss-- 1 
could not help it — and a beautiful pocket lookiiiL^- 
glass, set in silver. 

Our ride to the “ Grand Saline"' was yet before 
us, and, our saddles on, we started. An hour or s(', 
and we were at the shore of another branch of the 
Salado; into it, and through its clear waters, ami 
over its pebbly bottom we waded — reminding me of 
Caesar and me in the Snake River. As we passed 
over these clear and transparent waters quietly on 
tlieir way to the c'ccan, 1 contemplated the vast anci 
unknown solitudes of grass and thistles in which tlic} 
liad their origin, and rising the terraced banks and 
slopes on the opposite side, the ancient turns and; 
motions of the elements when these vast exeaxa- 
tions were dredged out. 

W'^e were beyond it, and on an elevated plain c>’ 
grass, with wild-flowers that no pencil could por- 
tray and no pen could describe. We were evidently 
(Ml a divide — a water-shed, and looking to the south. 
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convinced us ; a vast and interminable lake or sea 
sccnied to be lying in distance before us, here and 
there spotted with green, like islands, which proved 
to be shrubbery, but at last terminating, like every- 
thing else, blue in the distance, and yet not all 
i)iuc — there were streaks of w'hitc. And in the sky, 
what s that ? An army of soldiers? Soldiers are 
not in the sky. It’s a mirage. It’s tjjie mirage of 
a war-party ; and yonder is another, drawn out in 
Indian tile! It must be so! But stop! these soldiers 
arc pouring down like a stream into the lake of blue 
and white below ; and now this shadow passing by 
us ! 

“Now look up, sehor; here is another war-party 
right over our heads! ” 

“And so it is. And now I understand; these are 
the beautiful birds, the JlamingoSj that you are 
taking me to sec.” 

“Yes, sefior ; that blue lake that you sec in the 
distance is the 'Grand Saliml tind the streaks of 
white are the beautiful birds hatching oiit their eggs. 
This is just the season, and to-morrow you shall 
have fun enough.” 

From the summit of the graceful swell upon 
which we had mounted w'c gradually and almost 
imperceptibly descended for several miles, until we 
were near the border of this vast saline ; when, 
whispering, Alzar begged us to halt for a moment. 

I held his horse as he dismounted, and cautiously* 
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adveincing a few rods, he raised his rifle and shcit 
down a solitary guanaco that had stood its ground 
and was looking at us, precisely at the place wlien 
we were going to sleep, and when fresh meat Ava^ 
wanted. 

We were now on a level with the saline, and 
could see little but the constant flocks of flamingo 
sailing about like infantry, or like war-parlies on 
the march. These, constantly rising and get- 
ting high into the air, were steering off to other 
part.s, or were streaming down into the saline to 
spend the night. 

We collected great quantities of dried willow- 
stalks for fuel, and with a rousing fire on each side 
of us, and a smoke from burning rotten grass, av( 
kept off the mosquitos, but greatly to their dis- 
appointment. Their hour arrived, about ten o’clock, 
they were silent, and we walked forth in the cool 
air unmolested, and unattracted or amused, except 
by the clacking ahd chattering of the wild-fowl of 
these saline •solitudes and the incredible beauty of 
the firefly halos that were here and there glowing 
like the light of hidden lamps. 

Everywhere and all around us these little insects, 
each one carrying his beautiful phosphor lamp, wen 
making their curves, and swinging, and dancing 
under our noses, and sometimes against them ; anc 
here and there, in the distance, swarms with myriads 
in a little space moving in the air, or settled anc 
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hovering in the grass and around the bushes, where 
my note-book was read as easily as by daylight, or 
uiulcrthe brightest lamp. 

These swarms, some stationary and others tra- 
velling, could iDe seen in the distance until their 
nuinbers became countless, and a general flood of 
light near the ground almost extinguished the dark- 
ness of night.^ 

The salines, of which there are many on the 
head waters of the Salado and Salad illo, and also 
further south, near the Colorado, and between that 
and the Rio Negro, are evidently the remains of 
salt lakes, in time filled in with growing and decay- 
ing vegetation. There arc still, around the extreme 
sources of the Salado, a great number of salt lakes 
without any connection with running streams, 
cither into or out of them. 

These salines, in the winter season, arc generally 
C()\ered with several feet of salt water, which rises 
from the earth, and in the sumnVer season this water 
is evaporated by the rays of the sun, leaving an in- 
crustration of the muriate of salt over much of the 
surface, and other parts a slimy mud associated 
with salt, so excessively difficult to travel on and so 

' What an ornament these beautiful and harmless insects 
wouUl be to a nobleman’s or gentleman’s grounds in England; 
how beautifully they would light up his lawn. They could 
easily be imported, and the climate of England would, no 
cloubt, be suitable for them. ' 
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nauseous that no animal whatever will venture into 
it, and none of the feathered tribes except the stork- 
species, of which are the flamingos. They build their 
nests and hatch their young in it, in perfect security 
from molestation by animals of the country. 

It is probably owing to this perfect security to 
their eggs and their young, that incredible numbers 
of these bird,s are seen in that country, often settlin;^ 
down, and rising, and wading in these salines, and 
sailing about over them in millions at the same 
time. 

The flamingo, which is one of the most delicate 
and beautiful birds in existence, varies from four to 
five feet in height ; its chief colour is pure white, 
with parts of its wings of the most flaming red, and 
another proportion jet black. 

They gather grass and weeds, with which they 
build their nests on the ground, and stiffen them 
up with mud, much in the manner that swallows 
build. These nests stand in the mud, and are 
generally^ about one foot high, open cones, and 
from two to three feet apart ; and sometimes cover 
hundreds of acres, looking from a distant elevation 
like a mass of honeycomb. 

In the winter season these nests arc all under 
water, and not seen. In the summer, when the 
water is evaporated, they rc-appear, and the birds, 
taking possession, fit them up, and hatch tlieir 
' broods in them again. The birds are alway^s paired, 
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iiid the male is busily engai^ed in hunting and 
ijiiiigiiig food, or standing by on one leg and slcep- 
whilst the female is sitting on her eggs. Do- 
ncstic rights seem to be guarded with the greatest 
;cciloiisy, and, from their frequent encounters, one 
A'oiild suppose they were protected with the most 
,)bstinate and heroic gallantry. 

I'rom our bivouac we saddled up in tjie morning, 
.uul rode to a slight eminence, the nearest we could 
-L‘C to the nests, and from that, overlooking the 
scene with a good field-glass, the picture was one of 
interest for hours to look upon ; it was truly a 
"(jrand Exposition” — grand for its industry of 
millions, all busy, building, hatching, and feeding — 
;rand for its proportions, extending, perhaps, some 
:\venty miles in length — and grand for the beauty 
»r its colours ; for the sun was just up, and its hori- 
zontal rays, catching upon the bending columns 
'oaring in the air, and on the never-ending group, 
■vhere thousands were constantly {)laying on tip-toe 
rith up-spread wings, and all, the red, the black, 
ukI the white, glistening, like the slimy mud they 
valked and run and played upon, with the sun’s 
efracted rays. 

My glass Avas good, but perhaps I am more in- 
luisitive than other folks — 1 wanted a nearer view. 
Reconnoitring the ground closely, though we were 
nil a mile from the nearest part of it, I discovered 
sort of promontory of grass and bog, with now 
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and then little tufts of willows, extending into ih, 
saline, and very near to where the nests commenced 
One of the little Indians who had accompanied u 
(half negro) told me he could lead me near cnouj^d 
to shoot amongst them. He said he had sometinn 
walked up so near to them as to catch them wit! 
the bolas. "‘Come on, then,” said I. We left tli 
rest of the, party to overlook us; we were in th 
chase (or rather ruse). 

Advancing about half the way, we came to 
bunch of alder and willow-bushes, and in a fn 
minutes he had cut and so arranged a screen c 
those, to carry in both hands before him, as coni 
pletely to hide him from their view, and also t 
screen me, as I was to walk close up to him, stcj 
ping in his footsteps. My hat was left behind, an 
my belt was filled with boughs rising higher tlia 
my head, and with otliers descending to my fci 
so that we were ostensibly (at least for silly bird: 
nothing but a buheh of bushes. 

My cylinders, which my friend Colonel Colt ha 
shaped expressly for shot and ball, I had fll 
with duck-shot, and we began to move forward i 
a straight line, but very slowly. Full half a mil 
almost inch by inch, the bunch of bushes move 
Sometimes we were on, or astride of, bogs, ar 
sometimes up to our waistbands in mud, and ign* 
rant of the moment that might have taken us 
the chin. 
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However, ‘‘nothing risked, nothing won.” We 
kept on, and at length came within some five or six 
;,hIs of the nearest nests, where the females were 
netting on their eggs, and the luisbands standing on 
mhc leg by tliem and fast asleep, whilst others were 
.withering worms from the mud and bringing to feed 
: lie in ! 

The: silly things looked hard at us, as an un- 
icconntable appearance, but the bunch of bushes not 
.ip])arently moving, they seemed to think it was but 
the natural. I had no chance to sketch, as “ Sam ” 
was before me in both hands, and motions would 
b;ive been imprudent ; but I had the most perfect 
•iiance to sec and to study (to sketch in my mind) 
o\'ery attitude and cver)^ characteristic. 

At length one of the tallest of the throng, with 
his mouth full of collected worms, seeming to be 
uspicious, advanced quite up to take a good 
i'-nl: at us, and poked his long neck forward, and 
hi ;.>;an to walk around to get a siefe or back view of 
us. His motions and expressions were* so droll, as 
I saw him across the bridge of my nose, that 1 
>nrst (which I could not avoid) into a loud laugh, 
fie screamed, and I fired through the group, a 
■‘iking fire, and another •cylinder as they were get- 
ing on the \ving ; and of all the curious hunting 

other scenes that I have seen on earth, that 
cene was the most curious. Those that were near 
\’erc wheeling .about in the air, like a cloud above 
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us, and shadowing the earth around us ; and as tK 
alarm was i^cncral, those rising more slowly in tlif 
extreme distance looked like a white fog streaniiiv; 
U[) from the ground. We stood still, and the whirl- 
ing multitudes in the air formed into lines like in- 
fantry, and each, with its leader, was moving around 
and over our heads, not knowing what the niatti: 
was, or where the danger was, or where to go. 

One of these lines came so near that I broiigh: 
the leader down. He descended with outspreiu 
wings, and fell within ten feet of me, and dowi 
came his troop, faster than I could count them, all ii 
a mass, one upon the other, not knowing what wa 
the trouble, stretching down their long legs am 
flapping their scarlet wings acLually against me ani 
in my face ! At the struggling of their dying lead' 
they all saw there was some mistake, took tlr 
alarm, and were off in confusion. Still, brigad 
after brigade came sailing around us, and I soic 
discharged all nfy cylinders, bringing down one a 
each fire. • 

From my two first raking shots, where in rang 
they looked like a solid mass, seven or eight wci 
lying dead, and others were hobbling off with broke 
wings ; and of all together we picked up thirten 
Hut, before picking up my birds, I Iiad been oblige 
to pick up my negro Indian boy ; he had had no ick 
of my firing more than once, and my agitation an 
somewhat of confusion in turning to fire right an 
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left, rind withed up in a bunch of bushes filled with 
siiioke, the sharp breech of my rifle had struck liim 
the temple, and knocked him helpless do\vn,wilh- 
,.ut my knowing it. lie had fallen backwards, en- 
tani;led in his bushes, and was lying on his back, 
iniploring me to be merciful. He thought I had 
<h(>t him, and that I was going to slioot him again. 

I got him up, and soon explained, by signs, the 
accident, and then we observed our companions 
without their horses, coming at full gallop, to join 
as. We were a nasty group, u[) to our waistbands 
ill the mud and slime, on which the birds walked 
with scarcely wet feet 

The scene now before us was strange in the 
extreme, a landscape, a iierspective of nests, with 
the heads of young birds standing out, as far as the 
eye could discern, and nothing else. Nests with 
eggs, and nests with young ; the very young heads 
uj) and gazing, tlic older young, but without wings, 
jiitched out of their nests, and sprawling, and try- 
ing to fly" or to hide themselves on the ground. We 
replaced tlie little chicks in their nests as well as 
We could about us, and left them. 

Two pair of the handsomest wings I cut off with 
my" own knife for little, Til-ta\ and the rest were 
taken by" the others of the party’. These wings, for 
military feathers and other uses, are objects of 
commerce, and always And a ready market in 
Buenos Ay-res and Rio de Janeiro. 
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Now, why sliould I lose space by telling how \\\ 
got back ; how we spent the day amongst the bircK. 
the worms and snakes that infest in myrlacK 
the shores of the “Grand Saline,” — how we rccro.Nsai 
the sandy plains, rode to the “talking (echoiiiL,) 
lake,” and after shooting ducks and geese till wc 
were tired, wc returned to the happy little Auca 
village. 

'f'il-icc was the first to meet and to greet us, a 
half a mile from the village. I then gave her tin. 
beautiful red wings of the flamingos, and others of 
green and blue, of the wood-ducks I had shot at thr 
“ lake that talks.” Yudolph knew the little maid, 
and he trembled with his love for her when she 
came up and patted him on his nose. She bounded 
with joy, and was in the village before us. 

The villagers were gathered around us, and what 
was the first that we heard ]k:)rroro had gone to 
Ihienos Ayres, with two Puelchc chiefs, who had 
arrived from the 'Colorado with information that a 
large war party of Patagons was assembling on the 
Rio Negro, for a war with Buenos A\a'es ! l^orroro 
had left word that I must not think of going to 
Patagonia }'et, and that his son iios-brok should 
accompany me to Ikicnos Ayres. 

I was very liberal now with the little store ol 
presents I had laid in for the Patagons. Til-tu 
got many strings of beautiful beads, of ribbands, 
needles, &c; and her mother scv'eral vari-coloured 
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cotton shawls, for which she had a peculiar passion ; 
ind with Gos-hrok for our guide, we started for 
I^uenos Ayres. 

And what in Buenos Ayres '> All was for war, 

• war, war, with the infernal Patagons!” Men were 
enlisting, and soldiers were drilling ; and I saw at 
once the impossibility of a tour through Patagonia 
under the present circumstances; and why should I 
Niy more of my dreamed and fancied expedition 
which did not, and could not, take place } 

I'aithful Alzar, who had become very much 
attached to me, and I were obliged to take leave of 
e<ich other, and shaking hands for the third and last 
time, he was saved, perhaps, fn^m shedding any 
icars, by the “old minie,” which I had promised 
him, and now placed in his hands. 




CHAPTER VIII. 


TIKRRA DKI. VVVA'A). 

Y “occu})ation (again) gone,” I dwelt no 
more on Indians, but thought again of 
“ How much more grand, 
how sublime! Indians are, after all. 
poor tilings, and soon to become extinct — bui 
rocks I rod’s ! the eternal landmarks and boun- 
daries of the globe 1” 

“ Ticrra dd Inici^o (the land of fire), the perpetual 
sjiow-covcn'd mountains of the hitid of fire ! liow 
harmonious and how inviting. And the fire-vomit- 
ing Coto])axi (Cotopacj'i), that coughs up a rock of 
sixty tons weight, and only throws it 15 miles! and 
600 miles the greatest extent to which its awful 
bellowings are heard ; and the snow and cloud 
capped ChimborazA)! (Tchimboracho) ; these an 
said actually to exist, and the great Baron de Hum- 
boldt has even said so, and also that he saw them ; 
luit how much more satisfactory to go and see and 
fed them.” 

With such contemplations, could I stop in Buenos 
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Avres ? I was going on board the Gladiator." 
She was bound to Valparaiso, on the Pacific coast. 
J'roni day to day the palisaded coast of Patagonia, 
like the cliifs of the Kentish coast in Kngland,were 
l.intali/aiig us as we passed them. And the ragged, 
and black and w'hitc, and smoking lieaps and i)iles 
of lifted mountains and mountain-peaks of **J/a- 
and "Gwugo" were ahead of us, but as yet 
in imagination. Cart(H)ns were read)', and colours 
and ]:)encils, and two da)'s of sleep, ahead, so as to 
be wide awake whilst passing them. 

\Ve are in the Strait of Magellan— and those 
mountains, blue on our left and before us, and some 
(>\'cr them and higher, glistening like the tin I'oofs 
of Montreal- -the sun’s rays are on them, and they 
are covered with snow ! 

“ Captain, you know all about these 
“Well, 1 ought to know something of them; 1 
liave seen them from all sides.” * 

“ And these black and frowning walls on our right, 
they look as if they had been bnd<(;n off with 
mighty sledge-hammers ; and these two, right 
straight ahead — how immense and how grand ! 
The)' look as if the)' had been shoved uj) from the 
bottom of tile ocean on the back of some terrible 
monster ! Surely the Andes has been broken in 
two here ! what an awful struggle there has been ! 
The Indians tell us that the i\ndes was once a 
great serpent — that its tail was here, and these huge 
U 
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rocks were its rattles ! how sublime 1 what a rattle- 
snake ! I have crossed over the back of this reptile, 
and also of its mate, in North America, the Rocky 
Mountains, in their lari^est parts.” 

I think you arc fond of rocks and mountains, sir?’ 

“ Yes, captain, there is nothin*^ else on the earth's 
surface so sublime, so ^rand, and so interesting for 
the study of man. I think of nothinj^ else — but 
here — how is this } you are anchorini^ in this cove 
— what for } ” 

“ Why, sir, the wind is dead ahead around that 
point yonder, and blowiiu^ fresh — we'll have to lie 
by a bit here. We arc in ‘ Pecket Harbour vessels 
are often wind-bound here, and take in water and 
provisions. I’herc’s a sutler here, and he’s just 
come on board, and this is he, sir.” 

“ y\h 1 where’s your town, sir 

“ 'riiat’s all, tliat you see yonder, sir, and a few 
houses around the point — there’s nothing here but 
a few of us, and some poor devils, Indians, encamped 
around us - 7 —” 

“What! Indians.^ Well, that’s droll ; I thou<;ht 
1 had finished with Indians. What Indians arc 
they ?” 

“ Well, sir, there’s a little encanii)ment of Pata- 
^ons, and a dozen or so of J^'ue^ians.” 

“ The deuce take the rocks and mountains o 
snow ! they' can be seen a hundred years hence a- 
well as now. Captain, I am ^oin^^ ashore, and y'oi 
must send the yawl with me after breakfast ; anc 
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\d me have one of the cabin-boys to carry my 
portfolio.” 

“ They shall be at your service, sir.” 

Ascendin^G^the little hill at the back of the village 
toreacli the Indians’ camp, and near it, with a mulattc) 
boy carrying my portfolio, I met a large and very 
fine dog hobbling along towards me, and yelling in 
the most piteous manner, with an arrow, driven into 
its side quite up to the feather, and two Indians 
were following it with guns, and evidently intending 
to shoot it. My first impression was that it was 
}}i(ul and I was raising my rifle for self-defence, 
when I observed by its crouching position and the 
wagging of its tail as it was approaching me, that 
it was seeking a friend in me, and evidently was 
approaching me for protection. 

I answered its supplication by beckoning with 
my hand, and the poor creature understanding me, 
crept up and laid down at my feet ; but the link of 
'Sympathy was severed the next nioment, by one of 
the Indians advancing and shooting the poor crea- 
ture through the head ! 

I had no interpreter, and of course no means of 
getting an explanation ; and taking it by the legs, 
:Iie Indians dragged it unto the camp. This was 
-ntering an Indian village for once in my life under 
m excited and rather hesitating feeling, but it 
vould not do to turn back at this point, where the 
■yes of all were upon us. 
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T was met, however, and luckily, in this dilcinnia. 
by an interpreter wlio was sent to speak with us. 

The first tiling I asked, and the first thini^^ ex- 
plained, was the object for which the poor do^^ liad 
been shot ; it was rcf[uircd, by the sini^ular cii.stc)n: 
of the country, to be placed in the ^ravc with 
master, whose body was then just being buried, anti 
whose tent,, at a little distance, containing all il^ 
furniture, clothing, &c, was then burning! 

In the middle of the night before, the poor mar 
had gone out from his tent to move the picket nt 
his horse, when he was bitten in the leg by a rattle- 
snake that he had disturbed. The villagers w'ere al’ 
u]), with torches in their hands, and the rej)til<. 
being found, was killed, and the man died in a few 
hours. 

I had sat down with this interpreter, who was < 
Portuguese half-caste, and also s[)oke Spanish toler 
ably well. I told him I feared it uould be an iin 
lucky time to vis*it their little camp, and he said 
“No; the * occurrence which had just ha])penci 
would })resent no difficulty whale\er;” and lie the: 
conducted me to the chief’s tent, where I wa 
])olitely received, and easily exjilained my views,- 
that I had come asliore from a vessel just arri\c( 
and hax ing learned that a ])art}' of Indians wer 
there, I had come to make them a short visit, pro 
bably for the day onl\'. 

I told him that I had spent the be.st part of my lit 
in visiting numerous tribes of red people like liiiii 
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self, in various parts of the world, and, like a prac- 
tical and reasoning man, and a real gentleman, he 
evidently appreciated my motives in an instant, and 
began to ask tnc questions about the various races 
I liad seen, faster even than I could answer them. 

This man, though a chief, was but the chief of a 
or perhaps, only of the little encampment 
owr which he had control. His (piestions were 
rational and judiciou.s, and after answering them 
.iwhile, I took the initiative by opening my port- 
I'ulio of portraits, which seemed to answer a thou- 
sand questions, and evidently to suggest as many 
more. 

I explained to him that I liad visited more than 
one million of red people in their various villages ; 
and on a small map of North America, I pointed 
<)ut, so that he clearly underst(X)d their relative 
positions and distances from where we were then 
sitting. He expre.ssed no astonishment whatever 
in his looks or actions, nor made ejaculations, but 
calmly told me there was much more for poor 
Indians to learn in this world than he ever before 
had thought of 

By'this time his tent was becoming too small for 
the crowd that was getting into it, and it became 
necessary for my mulatto boy to hold up each por- 
trait in turn so that all could see them, whilst I, 
with the aid of the interj)rctcr, descanted on them. 

These peoj)le never flatten the head, nor cut and 
maim the flesh in any way for the purpose of orna- 
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mentation, and when I showed them the Flathcach. 
and explained the process of flattening the nead, 
and the llotocudos and Nayas portraits, with block- 
of wood in their lips, a tremendous laugh wa^ 
raised, and the chief very coolly remarked that 
“ they were very great fools.” 

For want of space I was now obliged to take uji 
a position outside of the chiefs tent, where a!i 
comers coufd see and hear ; and amongst others 
that appeared, there soon came from two grass- 
covered wigwams, at a little distance, several I'uc- 
gians, and amongst them an eccentric character 
whom the interpreter told me was a medicinc-nian 
(a sorcerer), his body and limbs curiously ])aintctl, 
and his head and neck as white as pipe-clay could 
make theun, and surmounted by two white quills of 
the largest dimensions. This strange looking bcini;, 
either from jeahuisy of my works (which of course 
were considered great or from disbelief in 

my w^onderful relations, took it in his head to raise 
objecti(')ns to the “s])ectacle” that was going on 
The chief, how'ever, telling him that I would most 
likely have his frightful face put in my book, caused 
him to haul gradually oft', wdiilst the crowd were 
laughing at him. 

I felt at once amongst this little group as if 1 
were amongst a group of Comanches of Nortli 
America. Not only are they mounted, equipped, 
and armed, like the Comanches, with bows and 
arrenvs, and long lances, and like them in their 
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modes of dress and ornament, but strikingly re- 
semble them in physiognomy and ph}’siological 
traits. 

d'he men chiefly divide their long hair in two 
parts, separated on the forehead and thrown on to 
the shoulders and back by a silver-[)lated band or 
hoop, which is crowded down from the top of the 
head and over the hair, near to the eyebrows, hold- 
ing the hair in its place, clear from fhe face and 
back of the ears. Their faces are always (in full 
dress) ])ainted red from the cycbnnvs to the mouth, 
including the ears, and the other parts of the face 
painted in a v^ariety of shapes and bright colours, 
and they wear no head-dresses, and very seldom or- 
nament tile head even with a single (]uill or feather. 

'riieir dress at this season— -the middle ofjtinuary, 
and therefore midsummer — is very slight, d'he nu n 
wear a breech-cloth around the waist, and the 
women a sort of a[)ron of cotton-cloth or of bark, 
extending down to the knee, and mocasins beauti- 
fully embroidered, made (T the skins of deer or 
goats ; and, in the colder season, both men and 
women dress the leg with skins and wrap tlu ni- 
selvcs in robes made of the skins of guanacos, and 
curiously painted ; and their tents, which are small 
and light for the convenience of trans])ortalion, are 
made of the .skins of the same animal, tn* of wild 
cattle and hor.se.s, with which the vast plains of their 
country abound. 
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Observing on the chiefs face the marks of small- 
pox, I questioned him about it, and he informed nu- 
that when he was a boy he was near dying 
that disease, and lie told me that, about 1812 or 
1815, as near as I could ascertain, that awful disca>c 
was communicated to his people by some whitt 
people on the coast, who were selling rum and 
whiskey and other things to the Indians, and that 
more than one iialf of the great and powerful tribe 
of Patagems were destroyed by it. 

“We are poor,” .said he; “ we want many thiniijs 
that the white peo[)le make —their clotlis, their 
knives, their guns, and many other thing.s— and we 
comc' here to buy them, and many of ni)' people, 
who are foolish, will bu}' whiskey, and it makes 
them mad, when they will kill even their own 
mothers and their little children. W'e do all we 
can to prevent this, but still it is not stopped, aiul 
we are afraid of getting the awful disease again.” 

One can easily .see that I hatl enough to do tliis 
day without painting, and we returned on board 
full of fatigue and hunger, the chief having agreed 
to sit for his portrait the next day, if the vessel 
would wait for me. 

My conditional appointment with the chief being 
explained to the captain, and the portfolio opened 
to him, which he had not before seen, he agreed to 
wait another day, whatever the wind might be, for 
, the satisfaction of gratifying me, and the pleasure 
he would have ashore with me. 
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Captain Ford proved to be a real ''bon Jwinnic',' 
iiul, bccomini^ as much taken uj) with me as the 
jiulians were, went ashore with me tlie next morn- 
14, on condition that he could have the pictures to 
,,cture on amoi\i[st the women and cliildren, wlio 
;:.ui not yet seen them, whilst I was sketchin^^ my 
portraits. And when ni^ht came, aiul we were safe 
n board ai^ain and our cravinc;' st(>machs ])aciried, 
he said to me tliat this had been to liim the happiest 
Jay of his life that he ever had s[)ent. 

i\Iy sketch of this rational and intellii^ent chief 
was followed by that of his wife and a warrior; and 
then hasty sketches were made at the little and 
more humble demure of the I'uc\i,n‘ans, at whicli the 
fainous doctor, with Iiis white head, was niinus, he 
having withdrawn liimself, probabl}' with absolute 
Jist^aist. 

The reader will easily imai^ine with what excite- 
ment, and witli what cclaty and witli what securit)’ 
and success, from this point I could have penetrated 
and passed throu<(h the centre of Pata[(onia, with 
the introduction of tin’s little rcturniin^ colony, had 
there been no rumours of war, and J liad liad my 
faithful CtTsar, or even Alzar, witli me; but here I 
stood alone, and the barren coast could have fur- 
nished me no reliable companions. J^ul it may 
happen yet that I shall be able to sec the way ami a 
proper time to pass throui^h the midst of tliese in- 
teresting people; and then if it happens I shall be 
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able to say iiKjre of them and their customs than j 
now can. 

Yet, from this little caravan, who had travelln 
several hundred miles to visit the coast, 1 learnu. 
many thinj^s of interest, and was enabled to Wwrv. 
them in a little time. As to the fabulous account' 
of “ <,n'ants/' men “ ei^ht and ten feet hii^di,” as n- 
lated by some early writers, I learned from thn 
chief that there actually existed no such monstroii' 
])ersons in the tribe, thoiu^^h there were some part- 
of the country wlierc the men were very tall, coii- 
sidembly taller than himself. 

From this man I learned that the i^nwcrnment oi 
the Fataoons resembled very closely tliat of most 
(^f the North yXmerican tribes — a head chief, and ;i 
council of subordinate chiefs, or chiefs of bamh, 
formin'; the Government of the tribe, lie told rui 
the\' could muster »Sc)00 warriors, well mounted aiu. 
well armed, and were abuntlantly able to defend 
themselves and Hieir c<nmtr)' from assaults of aiVv 
enemy they had. 

That the tribe of Puelches (Ui the north of them, 
between them and Ihienos Ayres, were their rel.i- 
tions, and that through them they traded horst 
and hides for Guns and anummition, to the Ihiem^ 
Ayreans, and in that way could equip all the wrn 
riors of the tribe. They catch their horses wild o’ 
the prairies, and train and ride them, in the .sam» 
way, and as well, as the Comanches do. 
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Their saddles and stirrups arc made with ^rcat 
Till, and the stirrups for women .(who ride astride, 
,uk 1 as boldly as the men) are suspended by a broad 
and ornamented strap crossing the horse’s neck ; 
and for both men and women these stirrups, wliich 
are made of wood, and curiously car\’ed, admit but 
the two largest toes to enter, to guard against fatal 
accidents which too often befal horsemen in tlu‘ 
I'ivilized world. 

Their dead are always buried in a sitting pos- 
ture, and with them their pi])es and their weapons, 
and by the side of them their dogs and their liorses; 
and everything else that they possess is burned 
with their wigwam. 

The Fuegians are a tribe of some five' or six 
thousand, inhabiting both sides of the Strait of 
Magellan ; living entirely on fish and wildfow 1, and 
their lives are spent chiefly in their canoes, made 
from bark of trees, sewed together and glued, some- 
what like the canoes of the Ojil ►I)e\\a 3 s of North 
America. In tlie summer sea.son the)* go chiefl}' 
naked, both men and women, wearing only a flap 
covering the hij)s ; and in the wintcu', cover their 
bodies with robes made of the skins of tlie sea- 
wolf, which they kill wit^h tlieir spears and arrows. 

Their manufacture of flint spear and arrow heads 
is not surpassed by even the Apachees, or Snakes, 
cw any other of the North American tribes, and 
they are made in the .same forms, and b)' the same 
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process, which has been described. And their wi;^r. 
warns, which are very small, are made by settin^^ a 
number of slender poles in the ground in a circle, 
and bending the tops in, forming a cone, whicli 
covered with long grass, or with skins of the sea- 

These people arc unquestionably a branch of the 
Patagon family, speaking a dialect of the Pat.igon 
language, and living in harmony and friendship 
with them ; and living by the side of and adjoining; 
them, and still so entirely unlike, both in pliy- 
siognomy and in symmetrical proportions, furnish 
one of the most striking and satisfactory proofs of 
the metamorpliose of maUy by men’s different modes 
of life. 

Wind-bound a third day, I went again ashore, 
and drew, through the interpreter, which he pro- 
nounced witli distinct emphasis, the following brief 
vocabulary of Patagonian translations of English 


words, wliioh may be interesting 

to the reader 

English. 

Patagon. ! 

1 

lish. Patagon. 

I 

ya 

good 

getenc 

you 

nuishma 

bad 

sterone 

he 

da 

large 

stsanic 

they 

dushda 

small 

stsalenc 

this 

win 

hot 

borshenc 

that 

miro 1 

1 cold 

curshcnc 
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Kn^lish. 

Patagon. 

! English. 

Patagon. 

dry 

arcnc 

' girl 

carsen 

uct 

ctshaksh 

father 

y’anco 

hiL;h 

sebcnick 

■ mother 

y"an 

low 

tsamnick 

brother 

den 

sweet 

<roosh 

sister 

denon 

bitter 

stark 

husband 

hausenk 

clean 

jet 

! wife 

shay’ 

dirty 

startenk 



sick 

shoyu 

head 

eru 

much 

tsait 

1 hair 

hon 

little 

stalco 

nose 

or 

red 

gabenk 

; eye 

otl 

yellow 

waitenk 

mouth 

consen 

blue 

caltcnk 

tongue 

stal 

white 

orenk 

ear 

shall 

black 

pohik 

knee 

tepen 

before 

wieeker 

foot 

shawkenue 

behind 

aucenker 

arm 

hensh 

below 

anunk 

. 


here 

nane 

horse 

caul 

there 

hemai 

mule 

molo 

yes 

liooi 

dog 

shamenoo 

no 

gom 

fire 

yaic 



water 

ham in 

man 

alen 

wind 

kurshun 

woman 

naac 

sea 

kono 

baby 

amcl 

sky 

coche 

boy" 

stalscn 

cloud 

paw in 
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English. 

Patagon. 

English. 

Patagon. 

gold 

pothamic 

star 

sterke 

silver 

pesho 

night 

stenon 

iron 

akels 

morning 

wiec 

stone 

yaten 

noon 

catese 

knife 

paiken 

evening 

sterker 

pipe 

anu 

before 

seuco 

tobacco 


to-day 

ma 

spoon 

cdyu 

to-morrow 

nashgut 

o-un 

j)istol 

yalbok 

yalbok-chamc 

to-morrow 
morning i 

hatyunk 

penvder 

yalbok-shepen 

yesterday 

nashensh 



: now 

yomeno 

sun 

senisensin j 

always 

gelooni 

moon 

senisenson | 




Numerals. 



one 

chochc 



two 

wame 



three » 

caash 



/our 

cage 



five 

tsenon 



six 

winecash 



seven 

caoc 



eight 

^winccage 



nine 

kamektsen 



ten 

casen 



eleven 

choche-caur 


twelve 

warnc-caur 
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thirteen 

Numerals. 

caash-caur 

fourteen 

cage-caur 

fifteen 

tscnon-caur 

sixteen 

winecash-caur 

seventeen 

caoc-caur 

eighteen 

winecage-caur 

nineteen 

kaniektsen-caur 

twenty 

wameiio casen 

twenty-one 

wanieno casen cIiocIk 

thirty ‘ 

casheno casen 

forty 

cageno casen 

fifty 

tsenotio casen 

sixty 

winccasheno casen 

seventy 

caocono casen 

eighty 

winecagono casen 

ninety 

kaniektsenono casen 

hundred 

patak 

two hundred 

wanie palak 

thousand 

warank 




CHAPTER IX. 

Till-. IXDIAXS, W[1KRK FROM } 

AVING in this and the former volunu 
introduced ni)' young* readers in a cur- 
sory manner to most of the principii' 
tril)es of the American Indians anddicir 
leading customs and modes of life, from thehiglu"! 
latitude in North America to the southernmost c;iik 
of South America, there yet remain to be made, 
within the original conception of this little work, 
some geiuM'al remarks of interest, wliich art 
suggested by tile (jueries naturally arising in ih 
minds of tlie readers — ‘‘ U7/o arc the American In- 
dians/— from leheuce did they come / — and, 'lehcrca'c 
they yoin.yr 

These (luestions involve matter of very great ini- 
p(»rtance to ethnology and to human educatio!: 
generally, and deserve a much greater space thar 
can be allotted to them in this little book, in whicl* 
all that is to be yet said must necessarily be conci.-t- 
If we should look to the Indians themselves ti 
answer the above questions, they v. ould decide fei 
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,1; very briefly (havinc^ no history, sacred or pro- 
fiiie) “that they arc the favourite children of the 
dreat Spirit, created on the j^Tounds on which the)' 
live,” and that tliey arc “goini; to the scttini^ sun.” 

Tlic first of these beliefs is the unexce])tional in- 
stinct of all the American tribes ; and tlie second, 
110 doubt the poetical figure raised by the continual 
aiul never-endin<^ encroachments of ci\ ili/.ation 
:,p(»n them, forcing* them frt)m their huntin^- 
;^rounds, and consecpienth' drivint^ them to the west, 
t(n\a;'ds the “settini;' sun.” 

Some of their various theories of their creatii)n 
will be i^iven, but science demands some better so- 
luti(jn of questions so imi)ortant. iViul if with that 
\iew the suggestions hereafter to be made should 
tail to settle those important facts, they will, like 
other theories that hav-e been abundantly adv\'incetl, 
tend towards an ultimate solution of (juestions which 
>cience as yet is a c;reat way from having;' deter- 
mined. 

Various theories have been advanced, and b)' vei \' 
eminent men, as to the ori';in of the American In- 
hians, who were found, on the first discovery of llu- 
American continent, to be inhabiting; every part (n 
it from pole to pole, and every island conti^mous to 
it in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

These facts put the (piestion at once — “ P'renn 
whence did these people C(jme and by what means 
and by what route did they come 1 ” These (piestions 
X 
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arc based upon an established presumption of /nm- 
sity (whicli may yet be questioned), and ethnolo- 
[jists and ^qeoip'aphers have indicated Bherino ., 
Strain and other points as the probable routes b\ 
which they arrived from the ‘‘Old World.” A!! 
luive su^^ested routes and modes by which it \\:h 
possible they could have come, and their theorii.^ 
there all stand on the slender {ground that not oik 
of them has produced a particle of proof that thu} 
did eouie, or that it was ueeessary that they shoul>< 
have come. 

When the science of human ethnoloj^y, wliich ha^ 
been for some thousands of years travelling to tlu 
west with the advance of civilization, gets (]uiti 
around the globe it will probably be seen whethur 
there has not been some error at its starting-])o!ia 
—error as its basis, and, consequently, error heajKti 
upon error as it has advanced. Whether erroneou> 
dogmas, travelling with the wave of civilizatitni, 
have not been too much the established rule b} 
which all things ethnological in the New Worbi 
should be measured ; and whether true ethnologica' 
kno\\ ledge of a people is best drawn from an indc' 
pendent study of those people and their habits, or 
from, the aj)plication of an ethnological education 
drawn from books, made from hooks, with all the 
dogmatical rules that have been made for, and 
applied to, other peoples.^ 

Is it necessary that on the last quarter of the 
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^lobc a whole continent of human beings, indepen- 
,icnt, and happy in their peculiar modes of life, and 
never heard of or thought of until the fourteenth 
antury, should be traced when discov'cred, back to 
jic oi)positc side of the globe, because civilization 
iiai)pencd to come from there ? What an ill con- 
ait of civilized man to believe that because his an- 
LNtors came from the cast, all mankind on a new 
. ontinent, a new world, must have come from there 
.ilso ! And what a pity for science, and what a 
blunder in science, if such a fact be established 
Ix'fore it is proved ; and what proof of it is there ? 

I have said, “ None whatever.” 

Kthnologists and other savants find amongst llu- 
American Indians some resemblances in [)hysiolo- 
deal traits to some foreign races. How strange if 
there were not such ! Once in a while, a word in 
their language resembles a word in the Hebrew or 
other eastern language. How e.vtraordiiiary if in 
iny two languages there were m^t some words bear- 
ing a resemblance to eachotlier! Anchtlien these 
avants say, “ Not only in the resemblance of lan- 
anage, but in the structure (>f language.” but how 
trivial is all such evidence as this, when all lan- 
guages arc constructed t» suit the organs pronounc- 
ing them, and which are the same in all the human 
race, leaving us to wonder that the resemblance in 
the construction of languages is not greater than 
it is. 
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One clistincjiiishcd ethnologist of England recites 
in his work on Ethnology one word of only two 
syllables, found in use amongst an American trilx 
on the Ikicific coast, the same as spoken by a tribi 
on the opposite coast of Siberia, as an evidence tliat 
the American tribe came from that coast, probab]\ 
by the way of Bhering s Strait ! 

What a monstrous way to prove a theory, and liov. 
bad the theory that grasps at such proofs ! If sucii 
an isolated word was worth a notice, why not betti r 
suppose that probably some poor fisherman (ii 
Siberia had been driven in his canoe to the Coliiin- 
bia coast, and that the American Indians whe 
picked him up adopted from him a dying word t<' 
recollect him by ? 

As has been said, that I went to Petropotrovski. 
to the Alacutian Islands, and to KamskatkM. 
on the coast of Siberia. I found many wortls oi 
Siberian languages spoken on the American side dt 
the Strait of Hhbring, and as many, or more, nii 
the Siberian side, of the American language- 
What did this prove? Nothing— except that then 
had been a mutual crossing of Bhering’s Strait in 
their canoes or on the ice (both of which at certain 
seasons are feasible), and that there had been, to a 
certain extent, a mutual adoption of words in theii 
languages. It proved that those opposite people 
sometimes cross the .strait, while the total absence' 
of resemblance in phy.siological tmits as positive!) 
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,li>,prove the fact of emigration (or peopling a con- 
tinent) from one side or the other. 

The ethnologist enters the wildest tribes on the 
L'nitcd States frontier, and to his astonishment 
iiiuls the Indians there using occasionally French 
.ind Ihiglish words, and now and then meets a half 
white Indian, with a I'rench face and a French 
beard. This is no evidence that these tribes are 
Ibenchmen or ICnglishmen, but proves only that 
Frenchmen and Fhiglishmen have been there a 
luindred years before him. 

He finds these people using bows and arrows, 
the same precisely as were anciently used by the 
ancient Saxon race, the (lint arrow and si)car heads 
])recisely the same as those of the ancient Hritons, 
and he is astounded ! but why astonished } What 
<lo these prove Not that the American Indians 
I'lnigrated from the British Isle, or that the ancient 
Britons came across the Atlantic in their canoes 
from America, but it helps to prove the truth of 
the old adage, that “ necessity is the mother of in- 
vention,” that the nations of all the earth, without 
the use of iron, having necessity for food and means 
of getting it, and implements for war and defence, 
lia\'e had alike the ingenuity to take the sharp edge 
of broken flints for knives and arrow-points, and by 
the aid of their inventive powers, granted them 
alike by the Great Spirit, they have everywhere 
improved them much in the same shape, not from 
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each other, but led to the same results and same 
forms by the peculiar .fracture of the stone, in al' 
countries the same, and the similar objects foi 
which their knives and arrow-heads were formed. 

The flint arrow, therefore, and the bow to throw 
it, have been not necessarily the gift of one nation 
to another, but the native invention of every peo[)lo. 
They certainly came not from Adam. Adam was 
a gardener, '^and his sons farmers and tenders of 
flocks. These things, then, were purely of human 
invention, and growing out of necessity ; and if oik 
race invented them, another race, from the same 
necessity, could as well do it. 

Savants who have grown up ethnologists in tlu'ir 
fathers’ libraries of books, also tell us that some 
portions of the splendid ruins at Uxmal and Copan, 
as well as ancient sculptures found in Mexico, and 
the relics found on the Ohio and Muskingum are of 
hLg}'ptian origin, because they resemble Egyptian 
monuments. » 

flow weak is such evidence, that merely because 
these ruins and these sculj)tures happen to resemble 
some edifices or some sculptures of the l^lgyptians, 
that they arc of Egyptian origin. They admit 
that they were built by savage tribes, for they bear 
no ICgyptian inscriptions or hieroglyphics, but the 
inscriptions and liicroglyphics of savage races who 
must have brought their art of building and 
sculpture from Egyi)t ! 
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Mow astonishing that such stupendous ruins arc 
actually there, and were built there, and left there, 
without a living soul to tell their history, or who 
built them, and covered with inscriptions and 
hieroglyphics, no doubt telling their own histeny if 
they could be read, but no corresponding li\ang 
language in the old world or the new, io prove that 
their origin wais -/\siatic or l^^gyptian. 

Egyptian sculpture and Jygyi)tian architecture 
were not taught the Egyptians ; they were the in- 
ventions, and in their grandeur and magnificence 
were but the progress of, native art ; and so the 
ruined temples and palaces of Paleiique and Uxmal, 

Talents for art and design are inherent in all 
mankind, and as wealth and luxury and civilization 
increase in all countries, so will sculpture and 
architecture advance in grandeur and in beauty of 
design ; and these advancements, like those in 
Indian weapons, suggested by the demands of 
elegance and comfort in buildi’ogs, or f)f beauty 
and nature in sculpture, with nature everywliere 
the same for its models, will necessarily, in all 
countries, arrive, sooner or later, at more or less 
resemblance. 

A sculptured statue, found amongst the anti(juities 
of Mexico or Yucatan, if it resembles ever so 
closely an Egyptian statue, it is no evidence what- 
ever that it was transported from lygyj^t to America, 
or that the sculptor of it came from that country. 
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bringing his tools «'ind his models with him ; it onlv 
proves that in both countries men have alike an 
inherent talent for art, and that workii\i^ frcjiii 
similar models, and in similar 'material, they haw 
arrived at equal perfection, both copying clo.sJ) 
their model, and their works, consequently aia! 
necessarily, resembling one another. 

An ethnoloLHst finds amongst the American 
Indians a wooden spo(m, precisely the same in jao- 
portions and shape as the wooden spoons broin^hi 
from the Kalmuk Tartars, in Asia. This, thoiiL’li 
only evidence for a bad theory, i)rovcs just as much 
as resemblance in statuary, or of facades, door- 
wa\’s, &c. in ancient ])alaces ; it proves that man’- 
ingtamily and necessities in both countries led him 
to build facades and doorways, and to adapt the 
length and shape of his spoon to suit the motion- 
of his arm, and the bowl of it to fit his mouth. 

The ancient l\g\'ptians, before the construction 
of their stupendous monuments, and their grand 
groups in sculpture, which mav stand to astonish 
the world, lived in tents like the Aztec Indians 
previous t(^ their building the cities of I^alenquc, 
C'opan, and Uxmal. And the two native races, 
developing the talent wath which nature had en- 
dowed them for those grand purposes, probabl}' 
constructed those vast edifices on the two con- 
tinents about the same time. 

In the two countries the wonder is, not that 
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tlicrc should be a resemblance in their monuments, 
i)iit that the people who built them, and arose by 
tiicir own talents to such irrandcur in art, and such 
luxury, sliould have fallen short of all history which 
.liDiild have recorded their i^u'eat ness. 

To the theory so often and so stron^dy advanced 
(if an ly^yptian or Asiatic orii^in of the American 
(luliaiis, there are yet other and stroiv^cr objections 
to be ])roduced before tlie subject is disposed of. 

The theory of such a mode of pe()plin^ a whole 
continent involves, as will be seen, difficulties and 
objections (considering' the time at which such 
"Ujiposcd emi^'rations took place), in effect e([ual 
U) impossibility itself. I sa)' impossibility, because 
the Aztec ruins in Yucatan and (aiatemala, which 
>()eak a lano'uai^c, which no one can deny, are as 
'»hl as the most ancient monuments of h^5^>'pt, and 
are uiKjuestionably the results of the growth of a 
civilization from savaj^e native tribes, which ^^rowth 
lUelf must have rec[uired some thousands of }'ears. 

'file evidence that those monuments were not 
the works of I\^)’ptian architects, is, that, thou^i^h 
in some respects they bear a resemblance, not an 
l\c,yptian inscription or hieroglyj)hic mark is to be 
f>und aiiKuigst them, and als(^ that if the ]y4y])lians, 
in so advanced a state of civilization and art, emi- 
s^rated to the continent of America, and built such 
stupendous palaces and other edifices, it is ciuite 
impossible, though the people have perished, that 
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history should hav^e been, until the date of Colum- 
bus, in i^niorance of the American continent. 

From the above dates and evidences of dates, 
arc bound to infer that the A*mcrican native racc^ 
are as ancient as any of the races of the “old work), 
whose antiquity is known by their monuments. 

Then let us sec, if the builders of those nionu- 
ments were l''.^y])tians or Asiatics, what object- 
they had in coming to America — how they fouiui 
the way there — and how' they ^ot there (at Ica-t 
6000 years a^^o, if at all), when civilization, witli 
the art of navigation, and stimulated by commerce, 
by science, and the thirst for ,t(old, never reached 
there until within the last 400 years. 

There is nothini^ in history, sacred or profane, t 
prove a pcoi)lin^* of one continent from the other, 
and probably for ever, as at the present time, //<- 
suDiption will be the only ground on which such ;i 
tlieory will stand ; and if the fact could be provetl 
to have transpiretl, there is nothing yet to show tliat 
it might not as well have been from west to cast, a^ 
from east to west. 

The most enthusiastic theorists on this subject 
have never yet entertained the idea of a sa\’agt- 
emigration across the Atlantic or the Pacific Ocean 
but look to Bhering’s Strait, where, by possibilit}' 
at certain seasons of the year (as has been said) 
they can cross from continent to continent on tlu 
ice, or in canoes, but what motive for doing that 
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ill the state in which savage society in the frozen 
rr^^ions of Kamskatka, 6000 years ago, Avlieii at 
tlu‘ present time, with all their modern improve- 
nicnts in boat building, in weapons, and with some 
ideas of commerce to stimulate them, no Indian, 
nn cither coast, ventures across, except under the 
.idvice and escort of civilized men who accompany 
them. 

Savages, of all the human family, are tlie least 
disposed to emigrate, — like animals, their instinct is 
,i‘;ainst it ; driven from their homes, like animals, 
they will return to them, and without the stimulants 
nf science, of commerce, or of gold, like animals, 
they arc contented to remain in them. 

If the barren and frozen coast of Siberia had 
been overstocked with a siir[)lus po[)ulation, and 
the /Xnierican coast opposite, a luxuriant garden, 
instead of a coast equally barren and desolate, such 
an emigration might have been a possible thing for 
Asiatics, and in the .space of 6c;oo years they might 
j)ossibly have increased and sjiread over Nortli 
America, and perhaps through Central and South 
America, to Terra del Fuego, but if so, where are 
they ? 

In the whole extent of the whole American con- 
tinent, from Bhering’s Strait to Terra del h'uego, 
there is not to be seen, amongst the savage tribes, 
a Mongol, a Kalmuk, or a Siberian Tartar, nor a 
word of their language to be heard. Languages, to 
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be sure, may be lost or changed, but physiologic^, 
traits of people are never lost whilst the rac\ 
exists. 

Some travellers through Soifth America, as if t'> 
aid the theory of Asiatic emigration, have repa- 
seiited the tribes of the Upper Amazon 
“bridled” eyes, like the Chinese, and even cari- 
catured the Chinese obliquity, and put these inon 
than Chinese peculiarities forward as “types.” Jkit 
1 have seen most of the tribes on the Amazon an^i 
its abluents, and though the natives in those region- 
are i^cncvally a low degree of American aborigine-, 
they exhibit nothing of the Mongol general cli.i- 
racter of face, nor Mongol obliquity of eye, otlu.: 
than the occasional muscular approach to it pro 
duced by their peculiar habits of life, living m(.)stl\, 
in their fisherman’s lives, in their canoes ; their eye- 
affected by the refracti<m of the vertical rays of tin 
sun on water, on which they are looking ; and oi 
land, walking with naked feet, requiring their eyc' 
to be constant 1)' on the ground before their ste])s. 

The effect thus produced in the cxpre.ssion o 
their eyes is very striking, but is neither Mongol!' 
nor a “type,” but abevvation from type, ])roduced b\ 
the external causes above named. 

I have said above that if an Asiatic population 
liad crossed at IMiering’s Strait, they might in time 
have advanced through North and South and Cen- 
tral iVmcrica, and have stocked the whole conti- 
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ricnt ; and this has been claimed by the advocates 
,.r Asiatic immii^ration. This is a possibility, and 
tlu reforc, they say, is probable ; but here possibilit}' 
.ti)ps, and certainly j!’;w/\vith it. 

The Sandwich Islands, with a population of 
;00,000, are more than two thousand miles from 
the coast of South yVmerica. How did the p(’)pula- 
tion of those islands i^et there ? Certainly not in 
ranoes over ocean waves of two thousand miles. 
Hut I am told, “ 'fhe Sandwich islanders are Poly - 
nesians.” Not a bit of it ; they are 2000 miles 
north of the l\olyncsian ^roiq), with the same im- 
j)ossibility of canoe navii;ation, and are as differenl' 
in [)hysioloirical traits of character and lanipiaj^c' 
from the Polynesian as they are different from tlu‘ 
American races. 

However voluminous and learned the discussions 
may’ be on the myesterious subject of the orii^in of 
races, they must all come to the conclusion at last 
that, even if Asiatic, or J\t^ryptia»n, or Polynesian 
l)opulations found their way to tlie y\njerican con • 
tinent, at whatever date, they^ found, and inter- 
niin^led with, an aboriginal American race as mi- 
cient as, or more ancient than, the races they 
descended from. 

Some have contended that the American Indians 
arc Jews, and that the “ten lost tribes of Israel,” 
to the American coast, and *^ave a population 
to the continent. Plow chimerical is this. At the 
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date of the disappearance of the ‘‘ ten tribes," tlu 
ruined cities of Yucatan and Guatemala were in 
full splendour ; and with no advantaj^es of navi^M- 
tion, the ten tribes would have had to wamla 
through the barbarous ami savage tribes of ChincsL, 
Kalniuk, Mongol, and Siberian Tartary to ilu 
snowy and icy regions of Kamskatka and Bherini; ^ 
Strait, a distance of more than 10,000 miles ; .imi 
for what ? for a new' continent they never had heard 
of, for, if any one had ever reached it, certainly nc 
one had ever gone back. 

This interesting but unimportant question of, 
“Where the American Indians came from," has been 
elaborately and ingeniously discussed byablcwritei ', 
and still will probably continue to be discussed fu 
centuries to come, without being further understood 
than at the present time ; and enough has been 
said of it in this little work to prepare the minds <h 
its readers for my own opinions, which [ am aboui 
to advance, as td that ])art of the (question [)iit ii 
the beginnhig of this chapter, not “ When ///«. 
enffie fromi' but Who an the American Indians : 



CHAPTER X. 


THE INDIANS, WIlo ARE TIIEV ? 



^,111^^ reader has learned, by followini^' me 
throu^i^h these twt) little volumes, that I 
have, durin'^ fourteen years of research, 
not amongst books and libraries, but in 
the open air and the wilderness, studied the looks 
ami character of the American native races in every 
latitude, from llhering’s Strait to d'erra del I'uego ; 
■iiul here he will learn that, from the immutable, 
national, physiological traits with which the Al- 
mighty stamps this and every otlv*.'!' race, I believe 
the native tribes of the iVmerican continent are all 
integral parts of one great family, and that lie who 
made man from dust created these i)eople Irom the 
'hmt of the country in which they live, and to which 
'Inst their bodies are fastp'eturning. 

1 can find nothing in history, sacred or pnjfane, 
against this ; and from their colour and physiologi- 
'■al traits, which are different fiaAn all other races 
'Jii the earth, as well as from reasons ad\mnced 
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in the foregoing chapter, I am compelled to bcliV',, 
that, in If is boundless and ujicrrin^' wisdnin, ip 
Almighty, who “created the cattle of the fields, lii 
fishes in the sea, and fowls of* the air” of this w,-' 
and i^lowin^f continent “for man’s use” (not iha 
they should ^row and decay for thousands of cui 
turies, until man should accidentally reach them ;< 
enjoy them), placed these red children there, an ' 
said to them, in some way, “I am your J'atlu', 
your Maker ; 1 i^ive you these things ; forth aiu'; 
enjoy them.” And that in the undisputed enj'i\. 
ment of this rich inheritance given them, of un- 
limited fields and forests abounding in game, a.i ! 
unbounded liberty for using it, they were, in Me.xicp, 
in Yucatan, and Perou, duly and successfully 
those faculties which God had given them, and in- 
tended for raising them gradually int(^ civili/.atiini 
and splendour, when cataclysms sunk the splendici 
edifices and the ])eo])le in one, and more tlian 
barbarous or savage cruelties of mercenary nu n 
crushed their rising power, robbeil them of tlaii 
gold, and carried the sword and death amongst tin 
others, and sent a tlrowning wave of discourage 
ment through the remotest tribes of the continent. 

The American Indians are as distinct from al 
the other races of the earth as the other races of tlu 
earth arc distinct from each other, and, both i' 
North and South and Central America, exhibit bu 
one great original family type, with only the loca 
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rliani^cs which difference of climate and different 
inodes of life have wrought upon it. 

I believe they were created on the ground on 
uiiich they have be?jn found, and tliat the date of 
their creation is the same as that of the human 
.species on other parts of the globe. This belief 
is founded on the reasons advanced in the fore- 
;4()ing chapter, supported by the traditions of the 
Indians, which will be noticed, and a strong and 
unavoidable, intuitive disbelief that all the races of 
man, of different colours, have descended from one 
pair of ancestors, involving, from necessit)', the 
crime of fares/, after the holy institution of mar- 
riage, as the means of ])eopling the earth ; and the 
inconceivable plan of the whole surface of the earth 
teeming with luxuries, “created for man’s use,” 
vegetating and decaying for lens of thousands of 
years, until wandering man, from one ])oint, and 
fram one pair, by accident, arrives there to use 
them. 

Some writers ha\^e advanced the belief that South 
America ,ind the continent (ff ICurope Avere an- 
ciently united, and that the .American continent 
received its po])idation in that way ; but as this is 
mere hypothe.sis, and prpbably will for ever remain 
so, it refers us for a last remaining remark, to 
hhering’s Strait, by Avhich route, if the vVmerican 
Indians are the descendants of “Adam” and “ ]’>ve,” 

‘It the rate that an infant savage population would 
Y 
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spread over an uninhabited and desolate country, 
several thousand years would have been rectuirLi! 
to populate and move throuj^h the vast reefions 
Kalmuk 'Fartary and Siberia to Bhcring’s Strait, ;i 
distance of more than 10,000 miles ; and from 
Bhering's Strait to Central and South America, and 
Terra del Fuego, 10,000 miles more, and an C(iiuil 
time re([uired— one thousand years at least for :i 
civilization to arise sufficient to have built tlii 
splendid monuments of Yucatan, and the vast spaci 
of time that has transpired since those monument^ 
were depopulated ; in all, a space of time far tran- 
scending that allowed by sacred history, or even by 
gecjlogy, for man’s ap])earance on the earth ! 

The American Indians know nothing of this, \x\ 
their traditions and monuments prove beyond a 
doubt their great anti([uity ; for, of 120 different 
tribes which I have visited in North and South and 
Central America, every tribe has related to me. 
more or less distinctly, their traditions of t!ie 
Deluge, in which one, or three, or eight person^ 
wore saved above the waters, on the top of a higb 
mountain ; and also their peculiar and respective 
theories of the Creation. 

Some of these tribes, living at the base of tin 
Rock}' Mountains, and in the plains of Venezuela 
and the Fampa del. Sacramento in South America 
make annual pilg’rimages to the fancied summit; 
where the antediluvian species were saved in canoe 
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, ,r otherwise, and, under the mysterious regulations 
,)f their maticine (mystQYy) men, tender their prayers 
and sacrifices to the Great Spirit, to ensure their 
exemption from a similar catastro[)hc. 

Indian traditions are generally conflicting, and 
^oon run into fable ; but how strong is the iDiani- 
mous tradition of the aboriginal races of a whole 
continent, of such an event ! how stroni^ a corrobo- 
ration of the Mosaic account ; and what an unan- 
swerable proof that the American Indian is an 
antediluvian race ! and how just a claim docs it 
lay, with the various modes and forms w'hich these 
|)()or people practise in celebrating that event, to 
the inquiries and symipathies of the philanthropic 
and Christian, as w^ell as to the scientific, world ! 

Some of those writers wdio have endeavoured to 
trace the American Indians to an y\siatic or 
Iv^yptian origin, have advanced these traditions as 
evidence in support of their theories, wdiich are as 
yet but unconfirmed hypotheses ; *and as there is 
nut yet known to exist (as I have before s,aid), either 
in the American languages, or in the Mexican or 
Aztec, or other monuments of these people, one 
Angle acceptable proof of such an immigration, 
those traditions arc strictly American — indigenous, 
and not exotic. 

If it were shown that inspired history of the 
Deluge and of the Creation restricted those events 
to one continent alone, then it might be that the 
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American races came from the eastern continent, 
bringing these traditions with them ; but until tha! 
is proved, the American traditions of the Delii;^ 
arc no evidence whatever of aii eastern origin. 

Though there is not a tribe in America but what 
have some theory of man’s creation, there is not oin 
amongst them all that bears the slightest resLiii 
blance to the Mosaic account. Plow strange is thi', 
if these people came from the country where- in 
spiration was prior to all history ! 

The Mandans believed they were crccatetl undi. 
the grouiul, and that a portion of their people re- 
side there yet’ 

The Choctaws a.sscrt that “they were crenlul 
crawfish, living alternately under the ground :uu; 
above it, as they chose ; and coining out at tiki: 
little holes in the earth to got the warmth of tlu 
sun one sunny day, a portion of the tribe was drixen 
away and could not return ; they built the Choct.ra 
village, and the remainder of the tribe are stil. 
living under the ground.” 

The Sioux relate with great minuteness tluii 
traditions of the Creation. They say that llu 


' Sec an account of their astonisliin^^ mode of cele 1 )raHn- 
.mniially tlie subsiding of the Deluge, accomp.inied with tlu ' 
various modes of volunt.iry torture, recently ])ublished 1} 
'rriibner. 60. Paternoster Row. “O-kec-Pa: a ReligioU' 
Ceremony of the Mandans. 13 Coloured Illustrations. 1 ’’} 
(ieorge Catlin.’^ 
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were all made from the Red Pipe Stone,” 
.\liich is exactly of their colour — that the Great 
Spirit, at a subsequent period, called all the tribes 
:.iL;cther at the Retf Pipe Stone Quarry, and told 
ihcin this : “ that the red stone was their flesh, and 
Suit they must use it for their pipes only.” 

Other tribes were created under the water ; and 
.it least one half of the tribes in America represent 
that man was first created under the ground, or in 
tile rocky caverns of the mountains. Why this 
diversity of theories of the Great ioi, if these iieojile 
brought their traditions of the Deluge Uoxw the land 
of inspiration } 

How far these general traditions of a flood relate 
to an Huiversal Deluge, or to local cataclysms (of 
which there have evidently been one or more, over 
portions of the American continent), or whether 
tlicre HAS iJJ'q’.X an universal Deluge, and at what 
period, it is difficult to determine. 

One thing, howev^er, is certain — the Indian tradi- 
tions everywhere point distinctly at li^ast to one 
such event, and amongst the Central and Southern 
tribes, they as distinctly point to tieo such catas- 
trophe.s, in which their race was chiefly destroyed ; 
and ih'.: n^cks of their cquntries bear evidence yet 
more conclusive of the .same calamities, which jiro- 
hably swept off the populations in the plains, and, 
as their traditions say, left scattered remnants on the 
summits of the Andes and the Rocky Mountains. 
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Since that epoch (or those epochs), their descen- 
dants have wandered ofif into the fertile plains when 
climate and a greater abundance of game and rnh 
have invited them, peopling in time the whole erm- 
tinent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts, and 
the West India and other islands. 

These scattered people have arranged themsclws 
into different tribes, with languages dialectic (.r 
idiomatic, but without exception bearing evident 
])hysiological traits of the ancient parent stock, witli 
local and tribal differences ])roduccd by different 
habits of lifc,and varieties of climates, and difference- 
of food on which they subsist. 

The Crows, of whom I have spoken in a fornui 
chapter, and also at greater length in the first 
volume of this work, still inhabiting a part of tlu 
Rocky Mountains in North America, with the Apa 
chees and several other tribes in New Mexico, stil 
exhibit in bold relief the original type, which i: 
seen so well preserved in the stone monuments o 
Yucatan and ancient Mexico, and the same unnii^ 
takable, though less conspicuous, is traceable throir^l 
the alto-Peruvian tribes ; the Moxos, the Chiquitoi 
the Cocliabambas, and others yet to the south. 

The Crows are living .Toltecs (or Aztecs), aii' 
history abounds in proof that the Toltecs in Mexic 
and the Aztecs in Yucatan and Guatemala cam 
from the mountains in the north. 

The Aztecs emigrated farther to the south an 
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cast than the Toltecs, and to a more fertile country, 
but lower in position, by which means, in the second 
cataclysm, their magnificent cities were submerged, 
;ind their populations exterminated, but their im- 
perishable monuments record the truth tliat such a 
race then and there existed, as well as the physio- 
logical traits of its present population prove that 
the Mexicans are remains of the Toltec race. 

The history, which establishes be)^und a doubt 
the migration of the Toltecs and Aztecs from the 
mountains of the north-west into Mexico and Yuca- 
tan, is extremely vague as to time, and from the 
similarity of their monuments, it seems probable 
that they were i)ortions of the .same race, who have 
taken different names from the different })eriods of 
their emigration.s, or from the i)ositions to which 
they respectively went, the word Toltec (or Toh-tec) 
being still applied by some of the northern Mexi- 
cans to the people of the mountains (mountaineers), 
and the word Aztec (or Ah-tcc)^ to the ])eople of 
the low countries (lowlanders), and Ah-na-tec to 
the people beyond the lowlanders (the white ])Coplej. 

Sub.sequent to the .second cataclysm, which de- 
stroyed the Aztecs, and deluged their stupendous 
monuments, tlie Toltecs built the city of Mexico in 
a high and sterile region, from fear of a similar fate 
to that of their neighbours, the Aztecs. 

In the second cataclysm the summits of the 
mountains in the West Indies, then forming a jjart 
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of tlie main land of the continent, protected a por- 
tion of their inliabitants, who, from tlie fear of 
anotlicr calamity (and later from the cruelty of iIk 
S panish invaders, since the discovery of America), 
have emij^rated in vast numbers to the coast of 
Venezuela, (niianai and Yucatan: such are tlu 
Carihhes ; and from the north and the west of (iiia- 
temala and Mexico, the Maya and other tribes have 
miL,n'ated to' the cast, spreading over the promon- 
tory of Yucatan, Honduras, &c. 

Amoiv^st all of these tribes, as well as amonist 
the present Mexicans and the numerous tribes to 
the north, even to the Kiowas and the Comanches, I 
have found distinct traditions of three successiw 
cataclysms — two by water, and one by fire, Aiui 
in the rocks and mountains, both in the West Tiulia 
Islands and on the Mexican coast, as well as in 
Yucatan and its ruins, 1 have found, frojii chemical 
and ^i;eoh\i4ical tests, undeniable evidences of the 
same catastrophe.s. 

Nothin';- is more certain than that the second 
catacl\'sm in those rci^ions was produced by the 
volcanic actions underneath, causin'^; a subsidence 
of a lari;c tract of country, includini; the whole 
ran^e of the i;reater and lesser Antilles, the pro- 
montory of Yucatan, the eastern and lower parts of 
Mexico and Honduras, and even extending to the 
coast of Venezuela.' 

At a later . period (perhaps some thousands of 
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vtars) this subsided country, or a ^rcat proportion 
it, has, from an opposite action of similar causes, 
n to a sufficient extent towards its ancient ele- 
'.alion, to show, in the i^ranitc and volcanic tops of 
the Antilles which have reappeared above the ocean, 
the continuation of the Cordillera, and also to ex- 
jio^c to \a‘c?w the Aztec ruins of Guatemala and 
Vucatan ; leadiiii^ us to tlie rational and una\'oid- 
able conclusions that a peo[)le so far acK'anced in 
ci\ilization and the arts as to build such populous 
.111(1 ma,i^nificent cities as PaleiKpie, (Jxmal, and 
(\)[)an, were never confined to tliree cities, but that 
other cities of ecpial ov i^reater extent were sjiread 
over the plains, which, in the days of the Aztecs, 
extended from the ruins of Yucatan to the base of 
the West India mountains, and which lost cities 
iiia\' now be said to be ruins under the sea. 

What is now the Caribbean Sea and the (hilf of 
Mexico were, in the days of Uxmal and PaleiK[ue, 
vast and fertile [ilains, throuj^h which the Rio 
(irande del Norte and the IMississTjipi wended their 
lonjr and serpentine ways, and, unitin;^ tlieir waters 
near the base of the mountains, debouched int<; the 
ocean between Cuba and the Ihihama Islands. 

This vast space, in area much larger than the 
hin<rdoms of France andTvn^land toj^ether, teeming 
with luxuries the most inviting to man, with the 
richest soil and the most salubrious climate of the 
World, would consequently have had its portion of 
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the Aztec race, and probably the ruins of million? 
and millions are there, still embedded under tin 
sea.* 

The reader who docs not travel may easily trace ur. 
his map the Cordillera ran^e, through Grenada, and 
pointing out at Santa Martha, on the coast of Vene- 
zuela, and follow it through the lesser and greater 
Antilles ; and he who travels may sec with the 
naked eye, .on the northern face of the Silla, at 
Carraccas, the sublime vertical grooves cut when 
that mighty subsidence went down. 

From those points, the chain of the lesser Antilles, 
as now seen, is a succe.ssion of mountain peaks, 
some volcanic, and others not, continuing the course 
of the Cordillera ; and from chemical and geolo- 
gical tests, I hav^c found that they have anciently 
occupied positions e(|ually^ elevated as the highest 
parts of the Andes at the present day ! 

In my descent from the tribe of Crows in the 
northern ranges of the Rocky Mountains (as hiv 
been described), through the other Toltcc tribes, U 
Mexico, in '-'854, and gathering their traditions al 
pointing to the sunken countries, I was forcibl} 
struck with the importance of these great changes 
in their probable effects on the distribution o 
races. 

' For the young readers of this book, who have long live 
before them, these are but pointing to /fnwj 

that they will sooner or later read on these interesting topic: 
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I contemplated tests by which to determine the 
extent of those subsidences, and the depths to 
which they had sunk ; and also, the partial eleva- 
tions to which they have again arisen ; and with 
examinations I then made, partly establishing my 
theory, I visited the Baron de Humboldt, in J^erlin, 
in 1855 (the same visit alluded to in page 204). And 
after having fully explained my theor}^ to him, and 
the tests which I brought him, when 1 was about 
starting on a second voyage to the lesser Antilles, 
I received the following complimentary and ai)prov- 
ing letter from him : — 

“ To Gko. Catlin, Esq. 

‘Mv Dear Sir, 

I have read with profound interest the papers 
you left with me. I believe with you, that the 
Crows are Toltecs ; and I was instantly impressed 
with this belief when I first saw your [lortraits of 
Crow chiefs in London, some yeArs since. ILit I 
am more struck with your mode of determining the 
sinking and rising transits of rocks, and the [irob- 
able dates and extent of cataclysmic disasters. I 
believe your tests are reliable, and perfectly justify 
you formakingthecontcmplated voyage to the lesser 
Antilles. The subject is one of vast importance to 
science, and if I were a younger man I would join 
you in the expedition at once ! 

‘‘ I believe your discoveries will throw a great 
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deal of light on the important subject of the effect 
of cataclysms on the distribution of races. 

“ I return to you with this, the papers you le'ft 
with me, and I enclose you a nAinorandinn for j’our 
voyage, which may lead you to examinations that 
you might otherwise overlook. 

“ Let nothing stop you — you arc on a nobk 
mission, and the (ireat Spirit will protect you. 

“ Your sincere friend, 

“A. V. HUMllOl.DT. 

“J’otsdam, Sept. I2th, 1855.” 

Armed with this encouraging letter, and tlu' in- 
valuable '' uuDwyandujuI from tlial great philo- 
soplier, for my further guidance, 1 made my secoiul 
visit to the West Indie.s, and carried my tests, anti 
apjjlied them to the summits of the Ando Vene- 
zuelan mountains on the coast of South America ; 
and with facts wliich I then gathered, I re-crossed 
the ocean, and was traversing the continent to lay 
the results of my researches before my noble friend, 
as he had ddsired, when the news of his death met 
me, but in no way depreciatetl the important facts 
with which I was freighted. ‘ 


‘ 'I lio l<ist few years of my wanderinj^s have been more 
amoiii^sl rocks than amongst ludiiuis ; and a work which I 
.im preparing, to bo entitled ‘‘ The Lifted and Subsided Rocks 
if America i' will carry this subject much further than space 
will allow in the compressed remarks of this little w'ork. 
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The migration of the Toltecs and Aztecs, from 
♦ he north, and the cataclysmic events so well 
proved by Indian traditions, and nu)rc positively 
cstablislied by the h:sts I have alluded to, account 
for the total extinction of a race so numerous, and 

far advanced in civilization and arts, that they 
could not have fallen by the hands of native tribes; 
nor is it possible to believe that the whole of such 
<i race could ha\'e been destroyed by* an epidemic 
disease. 

All tratlitions of the contiguous mountain tribes 
are against this, and point distinctly to a flood in 
wliicli the tribes of the lower countries perislied ; 
and the ocean sands and deposits covering the 
whole surface of Yucatan and its ruins, with otlier 
evidences equall}' strong, help to establisli, beytnul 
a doubt, the same calamity. 

The cataclysm by hre, forming a ])art of the 
traditional catastrojdies of Central America, and 
equally well established, was less extensive and 
less disastrous in its effects, and probably took place 
at the same time ; and from the same commotions 
which caused the subsidence of earth, and conse- 
quently flood of water. And that such eruptions 
of flame have been of rejicated occurrence, and 
that the)' accompany most earthquake commotions, 
there is abundance of evidence in their marks (jn 
the rocks in the crevices of the mountains of Central 
and South America. 
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The great antiquity of the Aztec ruins is quc.'^- 
tioned by some, who find amongst them painted 
frescoes, painted tablets and statues, and lintcllcd 
roofs, and Maya and Mexican inscriptions. 

The Maya Indians, who, it has already been said, 
migrated from the west, and took possession of 
those ruins after they arose from the sea, found 
convenient shelter within their walls, which thc\' 
defaced, and to which they added inscriptions ; and 
centuries after (and for centuries previous to the 
reign of Montezuma), a succession of Mexican 
princes occupied the same ruins — lintelled and 
roofed the palaces — painted the frescoes and tablets 
and added Mexican inscriptions, until the ablest 
arch.xologists are unable to expound them ; but 
tile very sands which cover them and the whole 
country around them, not blown there by the wind, 
but deiiosited by the waves of the ocean, show that 
neither the Maya Indians nor the Mexicans had any- 
thing to do with their original construction. 



CHAPTER XI. 


TIIK INDIANS, WIIKRK ARK TIIKV (iOING? 

F the brief remarks advanced in the two 
precedin^j chapters leave the reader’s 
mind in any doubt as to the orig'ui of 
the American Indians, tliere need be 
no uncertainty in answering tlie second (inestion, 

' Where are these poor people going ?” It recpiires 
no archajologist, no historian, nor anti(|uar{an for 
this — “to the setting sun,” knowing, from the irre- 
‘'istible wave of civilization, which has already en- 
gulfed more than one-half of the tribes bn the ct)n- 
tinent, that somewhere in the western horizon the 
last of their race will soon be extinguished. 

The first shocks to Indian civilization and ad- 
vancement, which have 'been related in the fore- 
going chapters, were the results of natural acci- 
<^icnts, which none but God controls ; and if those 
awful events could have been avoided, Columbus 
would have discovered a continent in the west as 
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high in civilization, in agriculture and the arts, a 
the eastern continent was at that date. 

Staggering under this death-blow, the goiius (. 
civilization lay for centuries and centuries in einbir- 
until it again began to blaze out in Mexico and iVni 
when the inhuman onslaughts and revolting crueliic 
of civilized men, stimulated by the thirst for golc, 
set honesty,' morality, religion, and 1 leaven itself a 
defiance, in extinguishing the last lights that W( a 
lifting these poor nations from savage darkness aih 
ignorance. 

The last gleams of Indian civilization thus ext in 
guished by deceptions and cruelties, at the recil.. 
of which the hearts of honest men and t)hilanthr(>- 
pists sicken, the poor Indians, from one end e: 
the continent to the other, have stood aghast a', 
white man’s cruelty ; and, suspicious, have even - 
where resisted his pn»ffered civilization and religion 
and )’et the dupys of only one inducement — his rum 
and whiskey. 

Crazed by and for these, from one side of tlu 
continent to the other, the)' have bartered avay 
their game, tlieir lands, and even their lives ; fo: 
wherever rum and whiskey have gone, the small-] h)N 
has also travelled, and ill every tribe one half o' 
more have fallen victims to its mortality. 

Columbus, ])erhaps, was the first white man wh" 
ever saw an American Indian, in October, 149-^- 
landing on the island of San Salvador, one of th^' 
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lUluimas, “he discovered Indians running' to the 
dioiv, naked, and gazing at the ships.” 

In llayti, where he met greater numbers, he says, 
in a letter to LouisVle St. Angel, “True it is that 
.iftcrthe Indians felt confidence, and lost their fears 
of us, they were so liberal with what they jiossessed, 
tliat it would not be believed by those who had not 
~Lcn it. If anything was asked (»f them, they never 
-aiil no, but ga\’e it cheerfully, and sinewed as much 
auxiet)’ as if they gave their very heart ; and if the 
tilings given were of great or little value, thev were 
C()ntent with whatev'er was giv^on in return.” 

“ Columbus was afterwards wrecked on the 
inland of Hispaniola. 'I'he caci(pie (chief), (incr- 
r,in-a-gan, living within a league and a half of 
the wreck, shed tears of sympathy, and sent all his 
peijjile in canoes t(^ his aid ; iind tlu‘ cacitpie rtm- 
> hired all the aid he could in person, both on sea 
•i:i(l on land, consoling Columbus b}' s.iying' that 
■ wrv'thing he jiosse.ssed shouUl 1 j«j at his disposal. 
Ml the effects of the wrecked shij) were deposited 
Hear the cacitjue’s dwelling, aiul iKjt tlie slightest 
article, though exposed to the wlude [)o])ulation. 
vois pilfered 1 ” 

And Columbus, in his letter to the King and 
(jueen of Spain, .savss, “ So tractable, so [jeaceable, 
Hie these people, that I .swear to your majesties 
there is not in the world a better natitm. I'hey 
love their neighbours as themselv^es, and their dis- 
z 
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course is even sweet and "entle, and accompanied 
with a smile ; and though it is true that they ai\ 
naked, yet their manners are decorous and ])raise- 
worthy.” ‘ 

Columbus, amongst these pcoi)lc, was loaded 
with presents the most costly that they posse'^sed ; 
and as he says himself, “this generous cacique, ami 
a variety of otlier chiefs, placed covoncis of 
gold on his head.” And what was the secpiei , 
This “generous cacique,” and ajl the “variety of 
other chiefs,” and their people, who had not even 
bows anel arrows to defend themselves with (''C 
])eaeeable they were), were driven from their dwell- 
ings into the mountains, and their villages burnt 
to the ground. The Caribbes were more warlike, 
and, armed with bows and arrows, made a stronqer 
resistance ; but they were at length defeated Iw 
one of the most di.sgraceful stratagems that e\ei 
appeared in the history of warfare. These Indian\ 
who ])ossessed large quantities of gold, got an ide.; 
that silver, first produced among‘s>t them by tlu 
Spaniards, was of much greater value, exchangi'i 
gold at the rate of ten ounces for one. To turn tlm 
to the best account, a massive pair of steel maiiii 
cles were highly jKdished for the piupose, to ri 
semble siU er (and, of course, of an immense value 
were repreesented to Ca-on-c-bo, the chief, at tli^ 
head of the Indian army, as a magnificent pa- 
of bracelets of silver, sent to him by the King e 
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Spain. Dazzled by so brilliant a present, and from 
the king, he submitted to mount a powerful steed 
and have them put on. They were locked to his 
wrists, and by a mailed troop of horse in readiness 
he was galloped through the Indian lines and to 
the coast, where he was put in additicnial irons, and 
'.cnt a prisoner to Spain. And in the space (h 
\]\c years of deadly and the most cruel warfare , 
waged with guns and coats of mail and sabias 
aipiinst these harmless and inoffensive i)eoplo, In' 
the man whose honours were to bc‘ immortal, o\i.*r 
J00,000 of these [joor j)eople were slain on their 
own ground, and more than 5000 were made; pri- 
soners and shi[)[)ed to Sj)ain, and sold as sla\es, 
where they slew themselves, or perished from di‘^- 
eases of the country. 

Here began American history, and here was the 
beginning (not the end) of the Indians’ second series 
of calamities. 

This cruel and di-.graceful \\.irfare was all t"! 
gold, but the shining god proxed to be farther west, 
and another fleet and anotlua' .'irmy were on its 
track, and another monster at its head. 1^'ernando 
(d)rtes xvas this man, this educated dtanon, with 
a fleet and an army of nujimted and mailed soldiers 
niuler his command, and the gold and jewels and 
blood of Mexico his idols. 

History has well recoriled the more than ^avag( 
'cruelties, and massacres, and robberies of the 
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civilirjcd expedition, in which the second growth of 
spontaneous civilization was crushed, and smotliered, 
and strangled into a degraded and sickening amal- 
gamation of conquered and subjugated, with selfish 
and fiendish conquerors. 

An Indian (rich and beautiful) city was sacked 
and robbed of its gold — 100,000 of its inhabitants 
were slain — its king (Montezuma) was deceived, 
dethroned, and murdered — its palaces destnn ed 
its religion trodden under foot, and its sacred 
temples thrown down ! and yet the thirst for goUl. 
for plunder, and for massacre was not satisfied — 
there was another sun of Indian civilization above 
the horizon, and another mine of gold— it w.is 
Peru. 

Pizarro (from the .same civilized school) was th.e 
merciless wretch for this. Take Cortes in Me.xico, 
with a fleet, and an army of mailed soldiers with 
fire-arms and sabres in hand, he cut and slaughtered 
his way through the defenceless ranks of the iin- 
offeiuling Peruvians, on their own ground, with the 
most disgraceful breach of [)roffered faith known te 
history, robbed the city of its gold — imprisoned 
and murdered its monarch, the inca, and with the 
blades of his swords, taught to 150,000 peaceable 
and civilized Indians, as Cortes had taught in 
Mexico, their first lesson of the ^‘blessings” (>f 
Ku ropea n c i vi 1 i zat i on. 

The El Dorado” was yet an idea — still uiLsolvcd ; 
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the plundered heaps of gold were yet too small, and 
the river of Indian blood must again be flooded ! 
Civilization required another glorification, and De 
Soto was the ready cavalier for that. A knight 
Castilian was he, blood-snufling, and mad for gold; 
and soon after the scenes of blood related, liis little 
licet anchored, and disembarked his ca\aihy legion 
on the sandy coast of Florida. His nien were in 
coats of mail, and his horses also, which were of the 
noblest Castilian breed ; and his cannons were drawn 
by horses covered with polished steel, and helmets 
plated with gold ! 

In helmet of gold himself, and sword in hand, he 
mounted his milk-white steed, and facing the west, 
where he dreamed of native cities, and wagon-loads 
of g(fld to be drawn back by his si)lendid troupe of 
Castilian chargers, and entered the .swamps and 
everglades of Florida ! Poor fool, that he could 
have known what was before him ! He penetratetl 
the impassable and interminable* swamps and la- 
goon.s, and dragged his heavy cannons tl^rougli them. 
And after wading the .swamps, and through the 
blood of the poor .savages, the cruelty and butchery 
of which has no 23arallel in the i)age.s of history,^ 
he at last arrived on the, bank of the Mi.s.sissij)pi, in 
which his body found a grave, and his visioned cities 
and mines of gold were never reached. 


Sec Irving's “ Life of Dc Soto.^ 
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After such cxamjDles of white man’s injustice and 
cruelties, such illustrations of ^‘glorious civilization,” 
the news of which, of course, spread like the waves 
of a rising flood, over and through every tribe, from 
ocean to ocean, both in South and North America, 
is it zuondcrfiil that the American Indians should 
be suspicious of white man and his fair promises, 
his civilizatio.n, his faith, and his proffered religion ? 
y\iul is if not wonderful, under their traditions 
taught to their children, of such civilized barbarities 
and treacherous massacres, that these poor people 
should everywhere, in first interviews (as abundance 
of history informs us), receive white men with open 
arms, with hospitality and welcome, in their humble 
wigwams ? 

Reader, listen to a few of these, which are truths. 
<ind tell me if it is not a wonder. And after that 
f will name other civilized transactions ; and then 
1 will ask j'ou, who is the savage — which the 
hrate ? 

Columbus, has already told us “ that the cacicpie*^ 
nf Hispaniola embraced him in their arms, shed 
tears for his misfortunes, and placed upon his head 
coronets of gold.” This is not zeonderfni, for it was 
natural ; man has been everywhere made (not a 
brute, but) human, ready and disposed to meet his 
fellow-man in friendship and kindness, where there 
has been no cause given for a different reception. 

Subsequent to the shocking invasions and cruelties 
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recited above, colonization in North America com- 
menced, and the bei^inning of this was the little 
cohni}' of Puritans who sailed from lCni;land, and 
landed, with their Vvdves and children, on the rock 
of IdymOLith. “ Tliey were lumc^ry and in distress, 
and the Indians received them with o[)en arms, and 
fed them with maize and other food which they 
to them.” 

This was not wonderful, but na/urdl ; and nol?lc\ 
because these intelli<^ent and discriminatini;* people 
contemplated in this little dome.stic L;roup of hus- 
bands, wives, and children, the elements of fellowship 
and peace, instead of the si^'nals (.)f war and i)lunder. 

The entrance of this colony o])ened the door for 
others, and tlie stream of emigration that lias con- 
tinued ever since, peoplint^the whole Atlantic coast, 
and constantly movin^f on towards the west, and 
displacing and moving the Indian p()[)ulatioiis by 
treaty sti[)ulati(.>ns, or by force. 

/Vnd we now come to what is e^irictly wonderful, 
and even astonishing — that, under all the invasions, 
the frauds, the deceptions and tricks, as well as force, 
that have been practised upon them, t(j push them 
from their lands, and towards “ the setting sun,” 
these poor and abused people have exercised so 
little cruelty as they have; — that rum, and wdiisky, 
and small-po.v, of the white man’s importation 
amongst them, have been submitted to; and border 
warfare, until tlicy are reduced, tribe after tribe, tt^ 
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mere remnants, and still pushed again and again 
to tlie west ; and that even there, and under tlicsc 
irritating circumstances, white men travel unpro 
tected, tlieir lives secure, and their property trans- 
ported with safety ; — that “ Lasalle and Fatlier 
Hennepen,” in 1678, with only thirty men, should 
have passed, in their voyages of discovery, through 
tlie whole of the great lakes, the Illinois and the 
Mississippi, during eight years of continual travcK 
and explorations, amongst more than twenty tribes 
as yet ignorant of civilization; and I'ather Hennepun 
(as he relates), with only two men, ascending, 
amongst the numerous tribes (the first explorer 
there), to the Falls of St. Anthony ; and under all 
the exposure and trying vicissitudes of those eight 
years, as they say, they wore uniformly treated with 
hospitality and kindness by the Indians ; — that 
“ Lewis and Clarke,” with a small detachment of 
men, in 1805, should have ascended the whole length 
of the Missouri River, crossed the Rocky Mountains, 
and reached the Pacihe Ocean, and returned, a 
distance of inore than 8000 miles, in which they 
paid the first visits of white men to more than thirty 
of the wildest anti most w'arlike tribes on the con- 
tinent, without having to wield a weapon in self- 
defence ! “ And,” (as I had it from General Clarke’s 
lijis, in his old age), “ we visited more than 200,000 
of those poor jieojiLe, and they" everywhere treatetl 
us with hospitality^ and kindness.” And that hun- 
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dreds of other travellers, and amongst them, myself, 
whose lives and whose property have been at their 
mercy, that they have been so niercifiil, and so 
friendly, and honourable, under the sense they have 
of white •men’s cruellies and wrongs, is truly a 
matter of icoiKlcr ! 

In the epiterme of my wanderin^^s, oiven in this 
little work, it has been seen that 1 haw: found my 
wa)’ into and throu”h 120 different tribes, in North, 
South, and Central America, and the reader who 
h.as i;'ot thus far in the book, will easily ima^^ine 
diat my life and my pro[)erty have been, much of 
the time, at their mercy ; and will here learn that, 
not only have 1 fotiiul it unnecessary ever to raise 
m\' hand against one of them, but that they have 
everywhere treated me with li()si)italit)' and kind- 
ness : and nowhere, to my knowledge, st( )U:n a six- 
pence worth of my property, though in their 
countries there is universal poverty to stimulate to 
crime, and no law to punish for theft, and where 
travellers carry no trunks with locks and keys ! 

The above statements, if they be true, show us a 
people who are not only by nature human, but 
humane; and evince a degree of submission and 
h>rbearancc on their part which wc^uld be a virtue 
and an honour for any race ; and wliicli, with their 
other claims, entitle them to a better fate than the 
unlucky one they are hastening fo. 

In the past pages we have seen these unhai)[)y 
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people in the midst of the cruel onslaughts for gold 
— by cataclysms sunk down ; and by sabres struck 
down, in tlie progress of their own civilization ; and 
we have contemplated them in •“ floods ” from which 
tradition tells us, a few only were saved oh the tops 
()f the mountains — but we ha\x' yet to view them in 
another deluge more fatal, and from the drownim; 
waves of which it is to be feared the mountain- 
tops will save no one of them — the Flood of Jiuii- 
i^raiiou ! 

After cataclysms, the Indians’ misfortune in 
South America, in Mexico, and Hispaniola, was in 
their gold ; and that done, there is yet a chance of 
their living. Their misfortune in North America, 
that they owned the bnxadest and richest countr}- 
on the globe, teeming with all the luxuries tempting 
to white man’s cupidity — the temperature of its 
climate— -the richness of its soil — its vast prairie‘s 
s])eckled with buffaloes, and its rivers and mountain^ 
abounding in valuable furs, in latitudes most 
suitable for emigration, and that emigration led and 
j)ushed on b\’ a [)opular government which C(juld 
have but one motion, and that onward, to the l^ock\ 
Mountains and the Pacific Ocean. 

Under such accumulated circumstances the In- 
dians’ kite was sealed — their doom was fixed ; and 
in that flood,” which has been for a half century 
spreading over their country, the last of them arc 
now being engulfed: and as ’dgold must necessarily 
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liave its share in their destruction, its shinitiL^ scales 
arc being turned up in various parts of the Rocky 
Mountains, adding fury to the maddened throng 
who are now conccntf*ating for its search in the very 
centre of flic vast solitudes to which advaincing civi- 
lization has been driving the poor Indians, both from 
the east and the west, as their last possible hold 
in existence. , 

Unlike the gold searchers in Mexico and Peru, 
who struck their bUnes, got tlieiig^'vV(r/ in masses, and 
were off, the gold seekers in the Rocky Mountains 
will hold on — their mines will last, and the poor 
Indians, between gold diggers, and sciuatters, anti 
whisky sellers, who are all armed with repeating 
rifles and revolvers, will lengtlieii tiieir days as long 
as they can, but there will be few of them. 

For the last fifty years a lucrative traffic in 
whisky, paid for in beaver and other furs, and 
buffalo robes, has led to dissipation and poverty of 
the poor Indians, and introduced small-[)te\' and 
other diseases, which have often swept ,otf in a few 
months one half in many tribes, and two-thirds 
and even three-fourths, in others. 

The disastrous and cruel consequences sure to 
flow from this traffic, with two or three thousand 
unprincipled men in the mountains and valle)'s of 
the Far West, under the direction of rich and 
powerful companies, has often been })ointcd out to 
the government ; but in countries so far be}'ond the 
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reach of laws, nothing has been done effectually t() 
check it ; and now the predicted consequences arc 
seen in their full force. 

The combined causes of bord'er emigration moviiy^^ 
on faster than the government can purchase the 
lands of the Indians — the unemployed hunters, and 
trappers, and whisky sellers, whose business is 
declining, and a headlong stampedo of half-crazy 
adventurers flying to the gold fields of the Rocky 
Mountains, form a phalanx of the most desperate 
men, who take possession of the Indians’ country 
—claim it, and hold it — pronounce the Indians all 
“ brutes, who can hold no title” — build towns of loi( 
huts, and call them “cities” — publish newspapers, 
and announce “ Indian murders ! Indian murders 
of white men !” (whether perpetrated or not), call 
upon the government for regiments and armies of 
soldiers to protect them, and these soldiers in their 
country oi)enly advocate “extermination” — offer 
rewards of twenty dollars for every Indian’s scalp 
that can bf taken (with the civil condition an- 
nexed), “ provided that both ears are attached to 
them !” 

Here, my young readers, we arc upon facts, and 
1 am ashamed for the character and honour of m\' 
country to acknowledge them as such ; and I no^\’ 
put the question which 1 promised to ask, “ Who 
is the savage, and" which the brute I' My heart 
bleeds at this, but I cannot prevent it. 
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Twenty dollars offered by the corporation of Cen - 
tral City, in the middle of a state of the Union, for 
c\’ciy Indian’s scalp — for every deliberate murder !-- 
What a carte b/aac/icj what a thrivin<^ business the 
trappers *ind whisky-sellers can make *of this ! 
How much better than killiiu^ wolves at two dfdlars 
per head, or catching' cunning beavers for three 
dollars! The [)oor, unsus[)ecting Indian of an}' 
distant tribe, whilst hunting for food to feed his 
wife and children, may be shot d<wn, or decoyed 
from liis wigwam, made drunk w'ith a ])int of 
whisky, and scalped, as the trap])er’s i*xigencies 
may demand ; or taken out of his grax'e, w here he 
has been recently buried, and his scalp, “ with both 
cars,” taken w'ithout the merit, and without the 
trouble, of a murder ! 

Why, the butcheries by Cortes and Pizarro and 
Oe Soto w^erc not half so bad as this ! Can it be 
that, in the present age of civilization and cananci- 
pation, scenes so abhorrent as these are to be coun- 
tenanced or permitted by the government of m) 
countiy, in the centre of one of lier C(^nfederatetl 
states? It is said that an army of men sufficient 
to protect all the w'hite inhabitants in the mountains 
and in the plains is on the mov'e, and that *‘C'xtcr- 
ri'Diaiion to tJic savage' is to be the “ watch-xvord.” 

I do not believe it — I think better of my country 
than this. 

What I the government tliat has just gained ever- 
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lasting honour before the civilized world by giviiv^ 
freedom and rights of citizenship to two millions of 
Africans, now, at the point of the bayonet, to dis- 
franehise and enslave a free ai\d independent pco])lr 
—to disinherit her “ red children^ whosQ lands she 
holds, and (to protect a set of murderous adwn 
turers in the Rocky Mountains), to dispute thm 
existence! I cannot believe this, and 1 loill in>t, 
for I wish yet to lay my bones in my native land. 

I have so far briefly enumerated the principal 
misfortunes of the poor Indians, but there is yci 
one other, not less unfortunate or less lamentabK 
for them in its results — they have no ne^ospapen, 
no missiles to herald, jiost-haste, their griefs, tluii 
wrongs, to the ears of the world ; but all death.^ 
when they are shot down by^ the rifles of tlicii 
enemies, and all abuses of their wives and children 
are muflled and silenced in the wist solitudes aroiuT 
them, whilst cveiy blow struck by an Indian ii 
retaliation, rings and echoes o\ er every part of tlu 
continent as “ wilful murder and massacre by tlv. 
infernal saVage!” (ilorious institution, the “Pres^. 
V)ut how much more glorious if it were not oik 
sided 1 

I hsive long been aware of the a[)proaching Indiai 
crisis which now is evidently at hand, and in in; 
notes written on the Upper Missouri, and ])ublis]Kt 
tliirty years since 1 predicted it in the following 
terms The Sioux of 25,000, the IMandans " 
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:ooo, the Assineboiiis of 7000, the IMinatarrccs of 
:500, the Chayennes of 6000, the Pawnees of 10,000, 
.itul iiLimcrous smaller tribes of the prairies which I 
have visited, and wln) are livin*^ exclusively on the 
llcsh of Ijie buffaloes (their only food, in the 
vast plains where these cattle raiy^v, there are no 
other animals for food), makint^* their tents of their 
liides, and robes and clothincf for themseUes and 
families, are soon to be left in a state ol* destitution, 
and, in fact, in absolute starvation, in which the\' 
will liave to flee to the base of tlie Rock)' Mountains 
to s4*et animals for their subsistence. 

“ The cause (T this aj)proachino misfortime, which 
is soon to come upon them, is the nefarious busi- 
ness of rum and whisky selling-, which is driven to 
that extent, by rich and rival companies, that in 
a very few )'ears the vast herds of buflah^es that 
now' ^Taze on the prairies in the plains of the Platte 
and the Missouri will be destroyed. These are ever)’ 
v'ear conceiitratiiyq' into a narroiv com|)ass, and 
beint^ follcnved up by the various tribes on all sides, 
the last of them will suddenly disappear ; the last 
animal w’ill be skinned, and Joo,ooo Indians who 
n<Av subsist on their ilesh, and at least 5op,ouo 
Wolves that live by i)ickini^ the bones ot the ani- 
mals slain, will come together, and face to face will 
have to contend for existence. 

“Though the j^overnment at* VVashinj^ton have 
passed kuvs prohibitin'^ the pasdii;;- ofwhisk'v into 
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the Indian countries, they appoint Indian a^^enls. 
who are silent members of the tradin<,f companies 
and, luivin^' control over the whole Indian couniry. 
facilitate ^thc entrance of as much whisky as die 
traders recpiire. 

“ 'Fliis whisky, which is distilled by these coin- 
]:)anies at St. Louis or other towns on the frontier, 
is conveyed into the Indian country in 
(alcohol), and for the Indians’ use is diluted, i-ach 
pint of alc(jhol making’ three jiints of Indian 
whisky. At the mouth of the Yellow Stone, on 
the Upper Missouri, the principal factory on the 
Missouri, die price of this diluted whisk\' i> 
eii;hteen dollars ])er <^allon ; and transported from 
that on horses to the Crows and illackfeet, tlic 
jirice becomes thirty-two dollars |)er L^alkm ! Such 
are the jirices that these poor peo})le pay for their 
dissipations. 

“ At this post, and the other Iradini;' establish- 
ments on the Mi.-*souri and riatte, the uniform price 
of buffalo robes, beautifully dressed by the Indian 
women, is a pint of Indian whisky; so that one 
pint of alcoliol buys three buffalo robes, worth, in 
St. Louis, from five to ei^i^ht dollars each ! And 
here (discovered perhaps by accident, anti probabl}' 
never patented), it was ascertained that tobacco 
soaked in ^\•hisky made the whisky much more 
pungent and more 'intoxicating, and this important 
discovery, being brought into a working process 
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here, results, greatly to the fur company’s advan- 
tage, in the following simple and beautiful manner. 

“ In the fur company’s retailing store, inside of 
their fort, they havedwo barrels of whisk}/ standing 
on end, skle by side, with taps near their bottoms, 
ibr drawing out the liquor, (^ne of these barrels 
has a part of the heading taken out, and a keg of 
plug-tobacco being knocked to pieces, the tobacco 
is tlinnvn into the barrel of A\hisky* and every 
morning, with a stick long enough to reacli to the 
bottom, the tobacco and whisky are well stirred 
about. 

“This precious barrel is marked No. 1, and the 
ntlier No. 2. And when the j)oor Indians come in 
with their buffalo .skins and throw them down, the 
clerk incpiires which kind they desire. No. 1 or 
Xo. 2 ; if No. 1, two robes are taken instead of one! 
And as most important discoveries lead to others, 
ibis lias resulted in this way: when the whisky is 
' yt, and the tobacco dried and prejiared for smok- 
ing, it has been ascertained that tlie Indians art* 
tjuite willing to pay a double ])rice for it, from the 
favour it has acquired by lying in the whisky! 

“ The profit arising from this sort of comnuirce is 
easily calculated, and akso the results that it must 
•'Sooner or later lead to; and from forty to fifty thou- 
‘^and buffalo robes are taken down the Missouri to 
-St. Louis every summer, (for which the animals are 
mostly killed in the winter, when their hair is the 
A A 
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longest, and their flesh too poor to eat), in additiun 
to the vast numbers killed for the subsistence of 
200,000 Indians. From these statements sometliin-r 
like an estimate can be made of the* rapid decrease 
of these animals (wliich reproduce only al the rate 
of common cattle), and, as I have said, of their 
approaching extinction.” 

For the above prophecy and unjust attack upon 
the Fur Company^ I have had some unfriencll\ 
denunciations by the press, and by those critics f 
have been reproachfully designated the ''Indian- 
loving CatlinP What of this What have 1 to 
answer? Have I any apology to make for loving- 
the Indians? The Indians have always loved me, 
and why should I not love the Indians ? 

I love the people who have always made me 
welcome to the best they had. 

1 love a people who are lionest without laws, whd 
have no jails ano! no poor-houses. 

I love a jieoplc who keep the commandments 
without ever liaving read them or heard them 
preached from the pulpit. 

I love a people who never sw ear, who never take 
the name of God in vain. 

I love a people who “ love their neighbours a-' 
they love themselves.” 

I love a people irho worship God without a Bible, 
for I believe that God loves them also. 
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I love the people whose religion is all the same, 
;iikI who arc free from relij^ious animosities. 

T love the people who never have raised a hand 
against me, oi^stolch my property, whcrc.thcrc was 
nn law iS punish for either. 

I love the people who never havcYouo-ht a battle 
willi white man, except on their own ground. 

I love and don’t fear mankiiKi where God has 
made and left them, for there they are children. 

1 love a people who live and keep what is their 
own without locks and keys. 

I love all people wlio do the best they can. And 
oil, how I love a people who don’t live for the love 
of money ! 

It has been snecringly said that 1 have “spoken 
too well of the Indians,” (better to speak too well 
of them than not to speak well enough) — “ that 1 
hav'c flattered them” — (better to Jta//cr them than 
Ui caricature them ; there have b^en enough to do 
this). If I have overdone their character, they have 
had in vie one friend, at least ; and I will not shrink 
from the sin and responsibility of it. 

I was luckily born in time to see these people in 
their native dignity, and beauty, and independence, 
and to be a living witness to the cruelties with which 
they have been treated worse than dogs ; and now 
to be treated worse than zudlves ! And in my 
former publications I have predicted ju.st what is 
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now taking place — that in their thrown, and hunted 
down, and starved condition, the future “ gallopers ’ 
across the plains and Rocky Mountains would see 
here and there the scattered, and starving, and beg- 
ging, and haggard remnants of these once proud and 
handsome people — represent t/icm, in their entailed 
misery and wretchedness, as '^ihe Siouxi' CJiay- 
cnucs'I the 0 sages i' &c, and vie, of course, as a liar. 

From the very first settlement on the Atlantic 
coast, there lias been a continued series of Indian 
wars. In every war the whites have been victorious, 
and every war has ended in Surrender of Indiau 
Territory! Every battle which the whites have 
lost has been a massacre! and every battle by 
the Indians lost, a glorious victory !' And yet, 
to their immortal honour, be it history with its in- 
ferences, (for it is truth), they never fought a battle 
with civilized men, exce])ting on their oien ground! 
What are the inferences from this ; and to vvdiosc 
eternal shame stands the balance in the books } , 

I have said that I was lucky enough to have been 
born at the right time to have seen these people in 
their native dignity and elegance ; and, thanks to 
Him i-n whose hands the destinies of all men are. 
that 111)' life has been spared to visit most of the 
tribes in every latitude of the American continent, 
and my hand enabled to delineate their personal 
looks and their modes, to be seen and to be criti- 
cised after the people and myself shall have passed 
away. 
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I have devoted fourteen years of my life, and 
all oiy earthly means, in visiting tlicse scattered and 
remote people, and with my toils and privations, I 
have had m,y enjoyments. These have been 
curiously, mixed, and generally by cl 1 a nee and by 
iccideiit, which probably have bem/dcially relieved 
the one and the other from injurious anticipations 
and excitement 

My works are done, and as well a.^ 1 ccnild do 
them under the circumstances. I have had no 
t;'overnmcnt, society, or individual aid, but travelletl 
and laboured at my own exi)ense. In my writings 
and my paintings I have quoted no one ; but have 
painted and written of things that 1 saw and heard, 
and of nothing else. My works will probably be 
published in full (too late for my benefit), but for 
the benefit and instruction of others who cinne l^e- 
hind me. 

Art may mourn when these pcc'iple are swept 
from the earth, and the artists of^ future ages ma)' 
look in vain for another race so picturesciue in their 
costumes, their wea})ons, their colours* their manly 
games, and their chase ; and so well adapted to 
that talent which alone is able to throw a speaking 
charm into marble, or to spread it upon the 
canvass. 

The native grace, simplicity, and dignity of these 
natural people so much resemble the ancient 
marbles, that one is irresistibly led to believe that 
A A 2 
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the Grecian sculptors had similar models to study 
from. And their costumes and weapons, the to<;a, 
the tunique, and mantcau (of skins), the bow, the 
shield, the lance, so precisely ^imilikr to those of 
ancient times, convince us that a second (and last) 
strictly classic (yra is passing from the world. 

In a political and ethnological point of view, also, 
from their evanescent position, these people and 
their modes,' at this time, are surely subjects of 
peculiar interest, reduced, since the discovery of 
America, from seven or eight millions to an eighth 
part of that number at the present time ; and that 
remainder, from the causes already mentioned, with 
no other prospect than rapid decimation and final 
extinction. 

Of the irresistible, individual means that have 
been used, and of the various policies of the United 
States government, tending to (though not intended 
for) the destruction of these people, it has not been 
the intention of this little work to speak other thau 
in brief and general terms ; nor would it be justice 
towards the* Indians, or to those who read, if I 
were to omit to say in this place that the causes 
which Jiavc so far led to their destruction arc still in 
force ; that rum and whisky and disease are still 
dispensed amongst them from one end of the fron- 
tier to the other ; and (what pains me most to say] 
that my ancient friends, the Sioux, the Chayennes 
and other tribes of the plains, who treated me witl: 
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uniform kindness and hospitality, and made me 
uclcomc in their villages thirty-three years ago, are 
now being swept from their beautiful plains into 
the Rocky Mountains by armies of men armed 
with caiittons and revolvers 1 

These poor people, whose crueV fate posterity 
will lament, whose countries for more than half a 
century have been scourged (and in some places 
depopulated) by rum and whisky and smallpox, 
and who are now being driven into the mountains, 
will certainly perish there ; but, in their death- 
sti'Liggle, will as certainly wreak a cruel and costly 
vengeance on the powers that arc sending them 
there, as well as upon the settlers of the frontiers 
and the innocent travellers who venture to cross the 
vast and uninhabited solitudes of the great plains 
and the Rocky Mountains. 

The remnants of numerous tribes driven from 
both sides into the desolate wilds and wastes of 
tio Rocky Mountains, alike impnissed with the un- 
dying sense of white man’s cruelty to teach to their 
children, will there unite for sway and vengeance 
in regions which require but little in addition to 
their natural features to bid defiance to white, man’s 
existence. 

Across those vast and frozen and uninhabitable 
tracts the United States arc sending mail-bags on 
the backs of ponies, and telegraphs by a single 
wire, and might have done so for the fifty years 
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past and for the fifty years to come, without mo- 
lestation from the Indians ; but how lonij, in 
state of war, and war for cxtcrjuination, can tliis Ijl 
done ? 

Otlier wires are to be stretched amqjigst tlk 
rocks, and a railway is to be built, and is bciuy; 
built, and ^oods and valuable treasures and human 
life arc to be wheeled by day and by ni<:^ht over 
and through* those vast and desert solitudes, and 
what security will there be for either ? 

1 have seen some estimates in the American 
papers that the Pony Express” alone is goin^- to 
recpiirc 10,000 men, at an expense of a million of 
dollars per annum, to protect it ! If that be so (and 
I believe it), what force and at what cost, will pro- 
tect a single wire when the Indians arc in a state 
of starvation and death, fighting for existence ; 
th(nr scalps advertised for at twenty dollars each, 
and the telegraphic wire (the very thing they want 
to point their ayrows with) stretched through a 
thousand miles of rocks and snowdrifts ? or the 
nightly passing train, that a simple rock or block of 
wood upon the rail would enable an ambuscade 
of Indjans, in five minutes, in the dead of night, to 
revenge the death of hundreds of their brothers, 
wives, and children, and enrich themselves with 
plunder, to be hidden in the unapproachable soli- 
tudes and caves of. the mountains ; or the same 
rocks and blocks of wood laid, and the hellish booty 
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shared, by pale-faced {vioccasincd) bandits (there 
u ill be enough of them), to be avenged upon the 
[ndiaiis ? 

I have seen»the epuntry and I know the people, 
and I inviginc the time near at hand when a Po}iy 
ExpresSy a telegraphic zuire, atid a n^pikeay will each 
require 100,000 men to ensure them security ; and 
then will be shouted by the acquisitive race, like 
thunder from the heavens, “ On, on, ulcrcifnl civi- 
lization ! the treasures of the earth are thine, and 
death to the savage !” when the last of the race 
will be tracked by bloodhounds, and sent to the 
duj^t with “ Sharp’s rifles !” 


TtlE END. 


(MlhWICK I'RK.SS I’KINTEI) HV WlH'l riN'tiUA.M ANlJ Wll.l. I\ .. 

TooKs ojfjuv , chanci;ky lank. 
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NO I * K L E TT E S , E TC. 


^Y\l‘u‘h5\^l1Aor an EAitor of known i;isto aiul ability, will be very 
choicely printoA at the Chiswick Tn^ss; with Vii^nctte Title-pai^c, 
\otc.s, ainl Index; the aim Immiic^ to insure permanent value, as 
as present attractiveness, and to nauha* each vohinnj an ac- 
i|uisiti()ii to the libraries of a new generation of readers. Size, a 
handsome IGmo. bound llcxible in cloth extra, gilt edges, 
a\ (paging about 2 'J() pages. 

Each Volume, complete in itself, price Half-a-crown. 

The earlier Voluiws eonsist of 

I'lIE STORY OF THE (RIEVALIER RAYARl). From 

I he l’rcm.'li (if the Loyal Serviiut, M. lU* lh>rvilh>, anil others. Hy li. 
W'lilf'oi’d. With Iiitroduetioii and Notes hy the Editor. 

Priiise of him walk the earth 
For e\er. mid to nohh* decils mM* liirtli. 

This is tlui happy warrior: this is he 

That every man in anus would wish to he.” — W'onlmein’th. 

"iftE ESSAYS OF ARRAHAM (k)WEEY. Comiirising all 

lus I’ni-e Works; the Celehrated CTiaraeter of Crornwcl^ (Tnlterol Cole- 
iiiuii .street, tcf. (.'te. With Life, Note.s, and Illustrations hy Ur. Hurd and 
oihers. New ly editeil. 

“ ('■ n h ij'< j,r ,.<• stamps him as a man ofijunius, and an imprarcr af tlw 
/. t.iii.juaij, ” — Thos. Campbell. 

audaleah and the four.leaved shamrock. 

l>y Kdouard Laiioullaye, of the Fiinieh Aeademy. Traiihlafed hy iMary 
L. JJooth. <» 

Oni‘ of the noblest and pnnst French sturk-s ueer leritten. 

^AINT louts, KIxVG of FRANCE. Tlie eiirimis and 

cliariieferistie Life of this IMoii.ireh hj' Ue Joinxille. Translated hy 
James Iluttou. ' 

“ A king, a hero, and a man ." — Gibbon. 

TARLE-TALIC AND OPINIONS OF NAPOLEON THE 

HKF'AT. a compilation from the best sources of this ^reat man’s 
shnwvd and often prophetic thoughts, forming the best inner life of tJie 
most extraordinary man of modern times. 
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The Gentle Life Series. 

PrinK'd ir, Klzcvir, on Toned Paper, rfnd han<1soniely bound, 
foriniiijr suit aide A'<dinnes I'or Presents ^ 

Ptivu (Sj. each; or in cal/ rxtra, price 10s. Of/. 

I. 

I'lIE OKN'rLE LIFE. Essays in Aid of the Formation of 

Clmnictfr ot“ (j}rnllein«“i» anti (Jenilewoineii. S(‘\i*iith Kditioii. 

^ “ //la of n iji nllt umn i< of iho nohli '■f (nid U'm M* i‘rtli r 

J hr. Colitoir IS a cojnt-il s/jrrnm ti if irkdt mnij hr ih'iir hjf honrst rrosoi), 
hojk fit hill/, iniil nilllnilnl intrflrct. ... A httlv coin/irncltuni if 
c/tmfii/ /thihisn/ihi /." — I fully News. 

“ /)i\riri<< (n hr /miifrif in hitrrs of i/ohl, find cirnilati’fl in i ri n/ 
/nnisr." — Cliuinlier.s’s .Iiinniiil. 

“ 7 'hi' irri/ii'.^ ohjni 11 III tiiirh / rii/ilr in hr friif/i/n/. siiirrrf, f/enrrous 
hi hr hiiinhlr-inimhii, hut hnhl in tlinm/ht anil nrlmn.”— Spoetatoi'. 

•• hn/t if irnfh nml /n I'.'^ion-iri m fhr hoik /s- n rnhinhlr compositi' ii, 
mid one to trhirh f/ir n inh r n ill ojh n furn fm' conijimiKiiiihi/i.” — Morninir 
Post . 

“ H IS irith Ihr nn rr siiiiifiirtii-n Ihnt nr inert n iih a nnr rssm/isf n h. 
ih/i.Jif. II Ill fhr i-in'rllrsi /irihint I'l/ In iiuofr thr rhnii'isf ictsilinn if 'in' 
J nj it'i-K.. nud III, , s ! !/ ih •r'l.lit-fiishiiiHi il Chi’i.'ytiiin Ideas ofdr'i, 
vhirh Shrlr and .III ■ n, n /f v ntol nn n'lf thr imrld, inrr not ashaiiud >’ 
set hrfnrr thr ijounij h'nnlishini ti of - F.oikIoii 

AH vijilhri' ihr ho,,ly IS .yfii'hni/: nihnirahlr hoth fyi' its Sound sno'.i . 
frerdnin fimn srnlnni ntalifi/, and f/i t ihoroinjldi/ Chi'istian in filling lO 
ii'ill as /iruiri/dr." — hiterui-y C'lniivhiruin. 

II. 

AliOUT TN THE WOULD. Essays by the Author •)£“ Tl.e 

Gentle Life.’* 

“ It IS Hill last/ to o/nii It at am/ /'>ai/r n ifhonl finding some hn/i/n/ nha " 
Morniii^r post. ’ ’ ' ' ' 

“ Aiu t/nr rhararli i i.dtr merit if fhrsr i ssai/s Is, that ihn/ mnkr it fhnr 
hiisiiii ss, ffri^fh/ hut firiiilt/, in a/'fii/ Ihr i/iiiitifirafioiis and the I'nrri rir ns, 
irhirh all /ihi'anihn /ar tin ‘ I'li •>. ad i/i m !■'/ rnh ,s m' imh nns, nr /iriin'i/.h s 
stand III nerd of hi j nr r i/nn i m main thmi iinrh.''- I.itiTiiry (.’liiireTiiiiiii- 

*' Mnrr rxi/ni'-lir and /ini^hnl n ntimi. dii/ tr and more suhtir Ihouid'’- 
Calmer and inoi'i^,f tm/n'i ht n-^n'r juihjiiii nts have hern restrred to /iri dun 
• fi (>/(/.’ ”-pl’uv>lie Upiiiiou. 

III. 

FAAIILTAK AVOUDS. An Index Verborum, <»r Quotation 
llaiiilook. Allordimr uii iiniiu'diiit‘»> Hefereuee to Phrases und Si-iitenei- 
th.it have heeome eiiihedded ui the Eiiulish luupoa^e. Heeoud and eii- 
hirged Kdit’on. 

“ The most ij'tensirr dietmnari/ if i/iiotation ire have met ivith ,’’ — N'oti- 
und Queries. t 

•* Shnald he nn i ri n/ lihrari/ tahle, hi/ ihr .side if • liinjet's Thesaurus.' ’ 
— I);iil} News. 

•• n'fi7 add to fhr author’s rredif irlfh all hmii.st fcorAers.”— Examiner. 

“-•1 raluidilr f^n,,h.”~^.om\nn l\e^itw. 

'’Almost I ri I'l/ fimdiar i/nntari"ii is to hr found in this ur.rh, U'lir' 
forms a tiwk of riftn ner ah^iAidrh/ indi\/iriisiioir to the Iderarn mint, an 
of interi'.st and serv Ire to the /nddu' i/rm ralli/. Mr. Trisiihli has our hi'-' 
thaii/.s forhi.s pauiAahuiy, laluiiijusiand comscuntiGus jft/r/i.”— City Press 
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IV. 

LIKE UNTO CFIIIIST. A now translation of tho “Do Iinitn- 

tioiie\linsti,” uvuiilly to Thoiiiiis iV Ketnpis. With u Vigiu itf 

from an (Jrijs'iiiul iJrawin^ !>y Sir Thoiuas LaxM-inu-f. 

"• 'Htnih uf the Itfflt' td/vk nf Thunuts t) h’rnipin, i t'nnshihd min n 
hu/iiJriil /iiiif/ft/mc':. iitnf Uij tuilli'Oix of rni-ti s, t/ml irhirh, nt innhicf 
immu'iifs Ilf liri’p ffitiut/hf^'yini iiiu,’,r t/in/iinlr of ihi tr hrmt'i. (iiiii t/if fnriht 
/////r (/(jw/.v."— Art hhixhiip of York, at tin* I.itiT.iry I'liiftl, 

" (.'’jMiI not I»‘ prfontvd in n morr rujnisitt fiinn,J(-r it nioi'i' 
vri/uini’ M '/s- m rrr nnn ." — llliistratt fl l.inidoii N<‘\\s j 

“ An iiihnn'iililii rirsion of 'Hi > inlli nt fi'n-l,. .V//* i.h!i/ ii t/ir f niiis/nfn ii 
a thoroiiiihlj/ iifionniiir ono, hut thr r.iliinir if\i If k u s/ <■< no n of tii iiiitiful 
i !t h>' " j I'll) lit !/. I'ltf fiHil-notut l•llntlllll iiinilrniiin iiiol idi fill vift ri nn s to 
iiitt/ionfirs, nnd infiTi stinij f i iiin j‘/< .1 of l^^lVl'•ll't rt ii{iuif<'.” - HoaiU r, 

/ifi liinininy t.s^^oi/ n ici H-irrilt, n, _//<'/</, mol mh rdl/io;.'*- 

Satunlii y u<w. ^ 

“ r.rinro^ iii'/rpniilfnt ^rfoihirAtip, <t jivofmind fn liioj for tlw oviqinnl, 
and a nunutn atfuiti'iH toitr/iratr yliadi s of f.r/oU'x\ioii,’ir/urli inni/ in U 
inaKi' tt an i‘iitahlr inn to f/iosc n/io l■.ln n\j<nj thr work int/nnif a fraiis- 
hifor's on/.’*— NoiK'ouformist. 

V. 

ESSAYS liY MONTAKiNE. Eilito(l,Uoinparo(l, IJt'visod, and 

AiiuotiiteJ by tliv Author of *• The (Ji-atlo Lift .” Wiili ^'il;ll(’lt^* I’urti'uit. 
“ 7/0' /a'l ni'nt rdifinn of Montao/no t< a r/iai‘i,ino/ '■/nioiiii of fi/im- 
* qra/i/ii/, mil/ dors i/mrt iridit to at j.uhtis/ort. .'^ur/t itn 1 ddion /f \/iiu- 
faq/nr /tfis /oiiij hi 1 n u anting."- 

** '/'hr rrodrr vroHif i/rfs in a I'oin/iari form a/l of thr rhanntmi, rhatti/ 
Montahinr that hr nn lN to k now,'’— ( or. 

“ 7 ’his idition It /litrr of i/iit \tionah/r inatti r,and dt prntsal it rafriilatid 
to rnnrh without nirrujiliiiij thr unnd of thr nadir.’' Daily \o\v.s. 

“• ll'i' shoitid hr i//ad if mil/ wiirdt of'oiir.t rmt/d hr/ji to hi s/irnk a tan/r 
nrriflation f.r tint hmidsomr at! rm ttrr hook ; mot n ho ran rifmr /ns 
huinaijr to thr ijo'id-huinoiiri.d indu.ttnj • f Hw rddor." — lllii^lrattal Tiim-s. 

VI 

THE COUNTESS OF TEMliKOKE S AHCADIA. VVriUon 

by Sir I’hiliji SidiU'j. Kditt-il, with Noti‘*;,by f h«« Anthnr ()f“Tla> Uoiitk* 
Lifo.” Dialieatial, by pcrnti.''Moii, to tlu* Karl Dorby. It, iv/. 

“ All thr hrst fhiii^t in thr Arradia arr ntainrd intact in Mr. I 'rttwi ll’\ 
edition, and 1 ri n hrom/ht into preatrr /iroiniiieiirr than in ^hr oriqinat, / 1/ 
thr riirtai/inriit of fmir of dt infrrior /lortion.t, and the igmssioii of must of 
its rrloiiai t and of hi r nnl rwat da/rr^sions " — Kxuiniin-r. 

** '/'hr hook It loiw jirisridid to thr inmtrrii rrio/i-r ill a sha/ir the most 
hkrhj to hr arcr/ituhle in tfu sr days if niur/t literature and fastidious taste.' 
— Daily News, .. 

“ /t IS a ijood work, thi reforo, to /nH-e rf/ iddi'-tii d 'fh,^W^}dij^,,i 
ehyant form in whir/i it now /ns before ns, mat onr ark non tidy mints are 
due both to /addisher and 1 dd or ; — to the /aiblida r Joe t/.eeitri no h/ yrarijnl 
form III which the Jjook aji/wars ;.yto the 1 ddor fo' the rare he has hi ‘^tuwnl 
upon thr. test and ds litirary dlnstratani. The ^idi<n/ni id adddiuns to the 
Arr^ia by Sir W. A/rrander, by IT. Ji., and by .\tr. .tohndunr, are all 
rejected. Other interpolations hare hern rut don a, if not 1 idin li/ nd out. 
Ohsuh fe words and usayrs are. roininruted on in snerinrt notes, and fin re is 
an al/diabrfical inder fn all such 1 1 /danation^, <0 as to yire the iddion as 
much philoloyiral value, as possible ." — Literary CInirebinan. 

"It was Hi it. self a ihniy so interestiny as a durlo/anent of /•'.iiijIhIl 
literature, that we are thankful to Mr, I'riswell fw reprodnrinr/, in a ri ry 
ilryant vnlmnr, the chief n ork of the, ya/tant and rldralnnm, the yay i/it- 
learned kniiiht, who /ndroniziil the muse of S/wnsir.and fill v/ioii the 
bloody field of y.ntphen, leanny behind him a hy/d of hiroi^in and hiimane 
ronijias.sinn which would shed an tfirnal y/ory mi his name, thouyh nil he 
ever wrote had perished with himsitf ." — Loriuou 
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THE GENTLE LIFE. Second Scries. 

“ Tfirrr. is nut a sim/tr thought in the rolnnn' thnt does not rontrilmti' in 
somt; nirosin'r to t/irfoinintion of n true gi ntleinun.'' — Daily Ni-ws. 

“ T17// rvfnsh ttm purest sent, and 'du much to inform the gemro! 
reader’' — I'ress. X ' 

“ Thed^ churmtng rnUertion of (ssays .” — -Lontlon Iloviaw. 

“ There, is the same, mingled fioirer and sim/dici/g lehicX^ mahrs tl, 
author so em/ihrdtridlg a first -rale essayist, gi ring a fascination in ra,h 
nssag ii'hic.h will it'alcv this volume at least as poimlnr as its elder brut In r ' 
— Star. 

“ These essays are amongst the best in our langwigc." —ynhMc Opiniuii. 

V Vllf. 

VARI A : Kcadinf^s from Rare Roolts. Reprinted, by permit 
sloti, from the Saturday Jh ricir. Spectator, &e. Crovii 8vo. <>.« 

CoNTr.XTs Th<‘ Aiijjelif Dwtor, Nostr.uluiDUs, Thomas a Kemvi'-. 
Dr. John Faiistus, QiiovimIo. iliul, (tnyoii. Ihirapelsns, Howell lln* 
Traveller, Michael Scott, Lodowick Mu^'uletoii, Sir Thomas lirowof. 
George Psalmanazor, The Ili^thwaymeu, The Spirit World. 

"An ertreiiiely firetty and agreeable volume, ll'e ran strongly n c: in- 
mend it to any one who has a fancy for the lujr-ways if liieratiirr. ' - 
Guardian. ‘ * 

“ 'J’he bools discussed in this rolume are no less valuable than thiy on 
rare, but life is not long enough to allow a riadiv to wade through such Itr 
folios, and therifore the eom/uler is entitlid to the gratitude of the pid>,. 
for having sifted their contents, and thnxby rendered their trvasiirisarai - 
able to the general reader,” — ( Ihserver. 

“ 'J'he same scholarly style iihich didlnguished the earlier rolumi s ' 
clearly distinguishable here. The author has the riri dent gift of undii'C. 
in a very high degree, the charm which interests with the power u Inch m- 
.stri<rf.s."— Observer. 


IX. 

A CONCORDANCE OR VEHRAL INDEX to the whole of 

Milton’s Poetical Works. (Vinprisin>i upwards of ‘JO.OOO Refevencii'.. 
Uy Charles D. Cleveland, LL.D. With Vignette Portrait of Milton. 
1 vol, snmJl jio.st, printed on toned paper, at llie Chiswiek Pres.s. f5.s. 

This work affords an immediate reference to any pas-siige in iinv 
edition of Milton’s Poems, to which it may be jii.stly termed an indi-' 
])ensal)le Appendix. 

“ An elegant and, so far as a .short use of it gives one a right t • 

yroimi^muftivg to be dcfi^ulM upon.” — Illn.^trati d Times. 

'“^'An invaluable hides, which the publishers hare done a public snro'' 
in reprinting .” — Notes and Queries. 

“ Jiy the admiriTS of Milton the l^ak will be highly appreciated, bid d' 
chief value will, if we misfahe not, be found in the fact that it is a eoiuj^ai ' 
ivurd-book of the I'highsh language.” — Ueeord. . 

” Answer.s honestly to its title, and is well-printed, portable., liiul e «- 
venient.” — Guardiirn. 


THE SILENT HOUR. Essays for Sunday Reading, Origintd 

Bud Selected. By the Author of*“ The Gentle Life.” [In preparative 
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LITERATURE, WORKS OP REFERENCE AND 
EDUCATION. 

AVID GTI A\ , 5111(1 othor Kssays on I’ootry uiid Poets, 

Uy Uohcrt lJuchiitiaii. Sinull jjoU ^vo. 

Tlie«IIi)ok of the Sonnet; hoiii*; Si'Ieetions, witli an 
Kusuy on Sofnii*ts ami Soiiiiclfcrs, by lht' ln|t‘ Liif^h Hunt. 
Kdif^, from thf ori;j[iu!il with adtlitious. by S, Adams Lte. 2 ^()ls. 
ISa-. ^ 

Poems of the Inner Life. Selected chiefly fr*)m modern A iithors» 

by pornnssion. Small post 8vo. gilt edges, ds. tW. 

Lite Portraits of Siinkspeart* 5 with an Kxamination of the 
Autheiincity, iiiid a History of the vari-ms llepreseiitations of the I’oet. 
Illuslrutcd by Photographs of aiithmitie and reeeivei^ Portraits, Square 
8vo. 21.V. ; or with Photograph of the Will, 

Uichmond and its Inhabitants, from the Olden Time. With 
Memoirs and Notes by Uiehard Crisji. With Illnstriitioiis. Post Svo. 
lO.s. 

The Complete Political Works of Jtdin Milton, with a Life of tin* 
Autlior : and a Verbal Index confaining ujiwards of 2'*.('(i() rei'ereiii-e.s to 
all till! Poems, lly Charles Dexter (Jle\ eland. New Kdi lion. Sw). I^a’. 

Her Majiisty’s Mails; a History of the Post Oflice, tmd an 
Industrial Aecounl of it.s Pre.seiit Condition. Uy Wtii. Lt'win.s. of tlie 
(General 1’o.st Olliee. 2ud edition, revised, and enlarged, with u Pholo- 
graphio Portrait of Sir Howland Hill, Small post, .S\o. 0.s' 

“ Will tnkcits ftimvl UK n rvulh/ iifufid fiunf, of ri'forrnro on f/io /n\fnri/ 
of fht; H/' hinrtilt/ i'lruiiuntHil it rts a th'ii'iiuijhlij nirifnl inr- 

/onnnnre ” — Safunlay Wei lew. 

hi ronrhniion. Iff hnrc onh/ to •niif thnf Mr. /.nrnt'^'s fiook iv it nioyl 
tfUf/itl tliitf roiniilftf ow — f'lif tfntt slomnt hr fiiit 111(0 (/tr /I'lints of tfiyi/ 
youiif/ /uitfi'iliinon itii'i /orfiijiur dc.sinmj to /,noir hoif our instil iit imis 
ijraif.'' — ileader. 

Tin; Origin and History of the Kiifjflish Lsin^iitt^e, and of tht* 

<‘!ivly literature it embodies, Hy the lion, George P, Marsli, U. H. 
Minister at Turin, Author of “ Leetuivs (M the Knglish Language,” 
8vo, eloth extra. Ids’. 

Ix'ctnres on the English Langn 5 i«ro; forming /HP Introductory 
Serie.s to the foregoing Work. By the .same Author. 8Vo. Clotli, IGa. 
This is the only author’s edition. 

Man and Nsiture ; or, Physitail (icoj^raphyi^Ls Modified by Human 
Action. By George P. Marsh, Aulftor ^f “ Lecture- Bnglish Lan- 
guage,” \c. 8vo. cloth, M.V, • * 

,I/r. Mnrsh, irrlL knon-n ns thf nvthor of ttfo tf thf most srholnrlij 
U'orhs tftf ptthllshffl OH thf tl-hifjlish f inijn rijf, srf.s hinisi-lf in fTfrlhut 
spil'd, nn'l ifith intniftiSf Irnrninij, to iniifitv thf rhorortff,iinil, tipjiroii- 
thf fstfiit of thf chinnifS prodiirM In/ hiunnn nction in thf idiysimL 
condition of thf rjlntif iff. inhfitnt. hi four dirodons of his nork, Mr, 
Mnrsh trorrs thf history of huumn initudry ns shon n in thf fitrnsiff 
nioditirntion nnd f.itir/)iition tf nniinni myl ffi/ftnldf hff in thf troods, thf 
icntfi's, and. thf smids ; nn/l, in n foiichid nnj rhijifff. In' dismssfs thf pro- 
bahlf nnd /lossiljli- i/foyrniihifirl ftnnii/fs yrt to hf iffoinjht. 7 hf ifholr of 
Mr. Marsh's tio'ih is an flm/Ufiit sho'ifiny of thf duty if cure in thf fstnb- 
hshnifnt tf hnrmoni/ bftircni man’s tiff, and thefofffs of nature, so n\hi 
briny to thfir hn/hfst points thf ffrtdity of thf sod, the viyovr if thf ifnirn\t 
life, nnd thf s/duhrity of thf fhmntf on trhirfi ice hare to depend for the 
phys ical will-beiny tf mankind." — Examiner. 
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A History of Banks for Savings ; including a full acctuint of the 
origin nnd profrress of Mr. Gla«i'»tone’s recent prudential measures. By 
William Lewins, Author of ‘ Her Majesty’s Mails.’ 8vo. cloth.y’llte. 

Engli.sh and Scotch Ballad.s, &c. An extensive Collection. De- 
signed as a Complement to the Works of the British Poets, and embracing 
nearly all the Ancient and Traditionary Ballads bot,h of England and 
Scotland, in all the important varietie.s of fctfm in which they are extant, 
with NoticWs of the kindred Ballads of other Nations. Edited by F. J. 
Child, new Edition, rex i.sed by the Editor. 8 vols. leap, cloth, each. 

l’h(i English Catalogue of Books : giving the date of publica- 
tion of exery book published from 18.% to 1883, in addition to the title, 
size, price, and publisher, in one alphabet. An entirely nexv work, com- 
bining the Copyrights of the ‘‘London Cutnjogue” and the “British 
Catalogue.” <Jne thick volume of 900 pages, half morocco, 4.5^. 

Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United Kingdom 
during the last Twenty Years — 1837-18n7. Containing as many as 74,000 
references, under subjeets, so as to ensure immediate reference to the 
hooks on the subject re<jnircd, each gixing title, price, publisher, and 
dale. Txvo valualde Appendices are also gix en — A, containing full lists 
of all Libraries, Collections, Heries, and Mi.sccllanics — and B, a List of 
Liti*rary Societies, Printing Societies, and their Issues. One vol. royal 
8x 0 . Moroci o, IL 6s. 

• 

Tho llmidy-book of Batont and Copyright Lavy, English and 

Foreign. By James Fraser, Esq. Post 8vo. cloth, 4.s’, Orf, 

A Concise Summary of the Law of English and French Copyright 
Law and Iiiternatioual Law, by Peter Burke. 12mo. bs. 

The American Catalogue, or English Guide to American Lite. 

rature; giving the full title of original Works ]>ublished in the United 
States of Ameriea since the year ISUU, with especial reference to the 
xvorks of intere.st to Great Britain, with the size, price, place, date 
of puhlication, and London price.s. With comprehensive Index. 8xo. 
2.S, 0(L Also Supplement, 18:i7-tH>. Svo. tW, 

Dr. Worcester’s New^and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the, 
Englisli Langu.age. Adapted for Library or College Kefereiice. compris- 
ing 40,000 Wonla more than Johnson's Dictionary, and 2.")0 pages more 
than the QuTfrtg. Edition of Web.ster’s Dictionary. In one Volume, royal 
4to. cloth, 1,8;G pp. price 31s. 6</. Half russia, 21. '2s. The Cheapest 
Book ever publislieu. 

“ The volumes before ns shoxv a xa.st amount of diligence; bnt with 
WebstiT it is diji^flJe in comJ>inatiou with fanciful ness, — with Wor- 
cest er iw j wi^ ’ /rf intion with f(l>od sense and judgment. Worci'ster’s is the 
* soberer and safer book, and maybe pronounced the best existing English 
Lexicon." — Athemrum. 

• 

The Publishers’ Circular, and General Ilecnrd of British and 

Foreign Literature; gixing a transeripl of the tjtle-page of every'.xs/k 
published in Great Britain, and every work of interest published abroad, 
with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on thki 1st and 15th of every Month, and forwarded 
post tree to all parts of the world on payment of 8s. per annum. 

The Ladies’ Reader : Avith some Plain and Simple Rules and In* 

struptions for a good style of Reading aloud, and a variety of Selections 
for Exercise. By George Vandenhoff, M.A., Author of “ The Art of Elo- 
cution.” Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. * 
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Clerical Assistant : an Eltviitionary Guide to the Reading 
of the Scriptures and the Liturpy, several pussapes beinp marked for 
Pit^i and Kinphasis : with some i>hser»ations on Clerical Urouchitus. 
By C«orge Vandeiihoff, M.A. Fcup. Svo. Cloth, 3s. 6J. 

The Art of Elocution as an essential part of Rhetoric, with in- 
structions in Gesture, and an Appendix of Oratorical, Poetical an<l Dra- 
matic extract!. By GeYpe Vaudenhoff, M A. Third Kdition. 3s. 

An Engjish Grammar. By Matthew Green. New edition r<- 

vised. 12mo. cloth, 1.?. 6ii. , 

Latin-English Lexicon, by Dr. Andrews. N<>w Edition. 8vo. 18*. 

The superiority of this justly-fumed Lexicon is retained over all others 
by the fulness of its (piotations, tlio itielndinp in the Mieabuliiry proper 
names, the distinpuishinp whether thedei-Malive iseliis.sienl or ot henvise, 
the exaetness of the references to tlie oripinul auth<>i\sjaiid in the pnee 

“ Kvny pmjo hours fho impros.s of iniliistnj and oaro." — Athena'iiin. 

“ The host I ..aim JJir.tiunary, u/ut/ur for the scholar or adninccd stu- 
dent." — Spectator. 

“ Be nciY-r saw .•nich a hook published at such a /irere.”— Kxaminer. 

Tho Farm and Fruit of Old. From Virgil. By a Miirket Gar- 

dener. Is. 



A Few Hints on proving Wills, ^xc, without professional assist- 

ance. By a Probate-Oonrt Gllicial. TVap. cloth, ivl. 


A Handbook to tlie Charities of London. By Sampson Low, 

Juii. Connirisinp an Account of upwards of SOO liivlil ntious chiefly in 
London and itn \ ictnify. A Giiidt* to (he Benevolent and to the L’nfor- 
tunutc. t'lotli limp. Is-, (v/. 

The Charities of London : an Aecmint of the Origin, Operations, 

and peneral Condition of the Charitahle, Mdiieation.d, and Ilelipious 
Institutions of London. By SampMm Low, Jnn. Stii piiMication (com- 
menced ]£>;’.()), With an Aljiliiibetieal Huiiiin.iry of the wliole eorreeti d 
“ to April, Dt57. Cloth, 3s. * 

. Prince Albert’s Golden Precept.s. Second Editiotif with Photo- 
praph. A Aleinorial of the Priiiee Consort; compi^siiip IVIaxims and 
Extracts from .^(idre-!->•s of Ilis late Royal Hiphncv.s. .Many now for 
the first time eolU-eted ami ••arefiilly .iiTunped. \N ith an Index, lioyai 
IQmo. beautifully jirinteil on toned paj)er, clotlpispiB edges, 2,s'. fiiL 

Our Little Ones in Heaven: ThongHts in Pros(?'“alid '*/''«se.,sp. 

lected from the Writings of favonriti- Authors : with Frontisjnece after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap. bvw. cloth extra, Xf. fid. 

Six Es.^says on Commfin.s Preservation. Written in Competition 

^■■^^^ff^rizes ofiereil by Henry W. Peek, K.s(j. 

By John M. Alaidlow, IM.l). Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law, (to whom the 
lir.st Prize was awarded). 

William I'hipsou Beale, Liiicolii’.s Inn, ijto whom the second Prize was 
awarded). 

F. (Jctaiiu*. Crump, Middle Temple. 

Henry Hicks Hocking, St. John’s College, Oxford, 
llohert Hunter. AI..V. Lomlon Univer-ity. 

Edgar 11. Lockhart, Al.A. Lincoln’s Inn. 
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Rural Essays. With Rraptical Hints on Farming and Agricul- 

turul An-hitocture. Hy Ik. Marvel, Author of “ Ueveries of a Barhelor.” 
] vol. post Hvo. with numerous illustratiomi. 84‘. 

The Book of tho Hand; or, the Science of Modern I'almistry. 

Chiefly iiccordiriK to the Sj-stems of D’Arpenti^ny and Desharolles. fiy 
A. it. Cruiff. M.A. Crown Svo. Is. tx/. 


nIsw books for young people.® 

HE Ad>'(jptiirer in Africa. J?y 1’. Dii Cliaillii, Author 

of “Explorations in Equatorial Africa;’’ with llliistnilions 

[Just r,;nly. 

Last Rambles amongst the Indians bi'vond the Rocky 

Mountains and the Andes. By Geoi'f^e Cutlin ; with nuiueroiis Illus- 
trations by tBe Author. Crown Svo. [Slwrthj 

Life amongst the Indians. An entirely New Edition, by the siinu! 

Author. Crown Svo. .As. 

Alwyu Morton; his ScIumiI and Schoolfellows. A Story of 

St. Nicliolas’ (irununar Scliool. Crown Hvo. with Illustrations. 

The Story without an End. From tho r«eruian of Carove, 

Sarah .Austin. Illii.sfratcil with Id Ori^tiiial l)riiwiiif.;>. liy K. V. B 
priulod 111 colours by Mcssi-'. L« ij'hton Brotbcis. J-cuji. Ito. cloth extra 

{.Shortly 

Also, Cheap Edition. Illustrated by Harvey. Feap. Idmo. cloth extra, 
tv/. 

“ Of its kind one of the best books that was eier written.’’ 

Qinnfoly Uivmr, ,Iiui. 18()7 

'Phe Marvels of Optics. By F. Marion. 'Praiislati d and edited 
bv (b \V. Quin. With (10 llln-tiaitions. b'lnull po.-.t Imo. cl(.th extra. 

\Sh.rfly. 

'I’hunder and ]jighlning. Translated from the French of De 
Foioielle, by I). '1'. I.. I’hipsoii. With as I'ull-pa^c W’o'Mieuts. Small 
po^t sv.'. cloth extra.* [.shortly • 

The Silver Skjile.s; a Story of Holland I.ifo. Edited hy W. H. (L 

Kinusto". ^ 1 1^1 st rated, smull po.st Svo. cloth extra, tv/. 

The Boy's Own Book of Boats. By W. II. G. Kingston, lllu.s- 
tralions by E. WVedon, engr.wed hy \V. J. Linton. An Entirely New 
Eilitioii. Fcap. 8iQ**/oth. a.i. (IJ. 

“ 'J'his NrU-^Ti*yfit hooK." — .Alhenreiim. 

• Also hy the sinuo Auilfr, 

Ernest Braeebridfje : or. Boy’s Own Book of Spoi ls. Itv. C(/. 

The Fire Ships. A Story of the Days of Lord Coclicune. 5s. 

Till' Cruise of the Frolic, os. 

Jack Buntliiio: the Life of a Sailor Boy. 2''. ' 

Tht' Voyage of the (’onstance; a tale of ti e I’olar Seas. By 
Mm y (iillie.s. New Editioit, with S Illii.strution.s by Charle.s Keene. Feup. 
a.v. till. 

The True History of Dauie Perkins and her Grey !Mare. ‘ Told 

* for the Countrywide and the Fire.snle. .By Lindon Meadows. W'ith Eight 
Coloured Illusti'ations by Phiz. Small 4to. cloth, I'w. 
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Orfeat Fun Stori<‘s. Told by Thomas TTood and Thomas Archer 
to 48 oolovired piotuivs of Kdwanl Wohiit-rt. Hciiutiliilly priiitcd iu 
colours, lOs. ti/. I’liiiii, (5'). well hound m cloth, gilt i-dgos. 

in h'lij/if sip'ntitr lufoAn, Is-. n/rA, cdnurtil. (If/, jdain. 

The Cherry-coldun-d Cat. The Live Koeking-IIorse. Master Mis- 
chief. Cousin Nellie. Harry Hijrh-Stejiper. tirandmtumnii’s Spectacles. 
How the Uo>i&e was limit. Dog Toby. 

Great Fim and More ?'nn Ibr oiir Little Friends.* By Jlarriet 

Myrfle. With Kdw.ird Wehuert’s Pictures. 2 \ols. each 5.s-. 

• 

The Froth’s Parish C'levk ; and his Adventuri^s in strantro Latuls. 
K Tide for young folk, lly Thoimis Archer. Numerous lllusti-iitions. 
Smalt post 8\ o. .w. 

Under the Waves; or the Hermit Crab in Society, By Annie 

K. Itidley. Iiii]'l. l«>mo. cloth extra, with coloured iflustration Cletti, 
4.S'. ; gilt edges, 4s. tid. 

yl/vn hi'diitifiiUf/ tlfnstrntrd : — 

Little llird Red and Little Hir«i Rtue. Coloured, fis. 

Snow-Flake-, and what they to|<l the Children. Coloured, f>s-. 

Child’s Hook of the Sago.-ity of Ammal«. .'is. ; or e-doiived, T-. M. 
Child's Pieture Fable Hook. .Vs. ; or coloured, T''. tVC 
Clii'd’h Treasury of Story Hmik.'-. .'is. ; or coloured, 7s. (w/. 

Till* Nur.si'ry Playmate. 200 Pictures. .V. ; or eoloiin d, I)'.-. 

ll(j\v to Main* IMiniutnre Pumps and a Kiri'-Fn^ino ; a Booj; tbr 
Hoy.s. With Seteri Illustrations. F'enp. .‘*\o. Is. 

Fitnily’s Choice ; an Anstraliaii Tale. By ^ I and Jeanne Franc, 

Author of** Vei-iii'>n( Vale,” iNc. Small po^t hvo. .".v. 

Vermont Vale; or, Homo Pictures in Australia. By Maud 

Jeanne Franc. Small post 8\o, with a frontispiece, cloth extra, .“e. 

.Marian; or, the of some one's Home. By Maud .Jeanne 

Fraiif. Small post s^o. .Vs. 

Golden Hair; a Slory for Younof IVoplo. J?y Sir Lascelles 
. Wraxall, Hart. Well F.ight full page lllu-trations, idIk 
s-//yi/- />ri'-f\fi(ll of Uln^trattuns ' — 

Illack Pantin r;. a H03 's .\d\entnrt-s among the Red Skin- 
Stanton Gninge; or, Hoy's Life at a Pri\ate ’i^tor’s. Hy the lie-.. C. J. 
At kin •'Oil. 

i • 

Paul Duncan’s Litth* hy Liltlo; a Tale for Boy.s. Kdrteif hy 

Frank Freeman. With nil Illn-tratioii hy Charh-s Keene. I'l-aj) 
cloth 2s. ; gilt edges, 2.s-. ikY. 'AKo, same ju-n-e, 

JJ ^ Missinniiry ; a Tale for Yonno- I’l'-ple. Hy .Mrs. J. M. Parker. 

DilKi ulties (Hercotne. Hy 3Ii-s Hi i-jiii •.* ell 

The Hahes in the Ha.-^ket : 11 T.ile in the West Imlian I'lsurreetiou 
Jack Huntliiie : the Life of a Sailor Hoy.* Hy W. H. G. Kingston 

The Swiss Family Kohinson: or, the Advi*ntures of a Ftilher and 
brother and Four Sons on a l)t-.--rt Island. Wifli Kxplanatory Notes and 
Illustration**. First and Setamd Series. New FMition, complete in onu 
volume, 3s. 6d. 
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GeoOTaphy for ray ChiMren. By Mrs. Harriet B(!echcr StoVieT 
Author of “ Undo Tom’s Cabin," &c. Arranged ami Kdited by an Enp- 
lish Lady, undtT the Direetion of tl»e Authoresa. With upwards of Fifty 
IlluHtratioQS. Cloth extra, 4s. 6<l. 

Stories of the Woods ; or, the Adventures of Leather-Stocking : 
A Book for Boys, compiled from Cooper’s Series of “ Leather-Stocki itg 
Tales." Fcap. cloth. Illustrated, 5s. ^ • 

Child’s Play* Illustrated with Sixteen Coloured DraMj’ngs by 

E. V. B., priiiteil in fac-simile by W. Dickes' process, and ornamented 
with Initial Letters. New edition, with India paper tints, royal H'lo. 
cloth extra, bevelrt‘d cloth, 7s. 6(1. The Original Edition of this work 
was published at One Guinea. 

Child’s Delight. Forty-two Songs for the Little Ones, with 

forty-two Pictures. Is. ; coloured, 2s. 6d. 

Goody Platts, and her Two Cats. By Thomas Miller. Fcap. 

8vo. cloth, Ls. 

little Blue ILiod : a Story for Little People. By Thomas Miller, 

with coloured frouti-'piece. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6(L 

Mark Willson’s First Header. By the Auth»u’ of “ The Pictur“ 

Alphabet" ami "The Picture Primer." With 120 Pictures. Is. 

The Picture Alphabet; or Child’s First Letter Book. With new 

and original Uesigus. tk/. 

The Picture Primer. &d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

HE Life of John James Auduhon, the Naturalist, in- 

chiding his Bomantic Adicnfurcs in the hack woods of 
Amcricn, ('orrcsjwndcm’t* with cclihratid KnroptMins, 
Edited, from uiuterial.s supplied by his widow, by llohert Bu- 
chiinaii. hvft. [H/iuj'l/i/. 

Madame Becaiuier, Menioir.s and Correspnndein c of. Trans- 

hired from thcVrcnch and edited by J. IM. Luystcr. With Portrait. 
Crown M'o. 7s. 6(1. 

The Chmspiracy of Cojiut Fic.^chi : an Episode in Itttlian History. 

By M. De Q’l^iria. TransLitcd by David Hilton, Ks<p, Author of a 
•hllititill’y of Brigandage." With Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 

" 77ns u'or/x u til Ic rend in' th fjrcnt tnfrrriff, and iciU assist in a coin- 
pri fa'iisirr of Italian lustnri/.’' — Olr.si'rver. 

“• vJs an < intcmf <■/ (Irnn vc /ii~.'ti,n/ fur thirty yrnrs it is ercfniinahj in- 
terest my, as ircll as (■.reruhnify aile. The Tnylish pvf'lic are 
inihhtdl to Mr. ^yh^(•^lr for introduriny to them h historian so full of 
verve, so expirt, ami so granful in the manipuiathn of facts.”-~lMudoa 
Ueview. . 

•• 'This riynrvus Memoir of Count (Hanluiyi Fieschi, vritten in ixcellent 
ItaliiiH, is here rejirodunU in capital Jbimjhsh." — Examiner. 

CUrivStiiin Heroes in the Army and Navy. By Charles Pogers, 
t LL.D. Author of “ Lyra Britanuica.” rt-owu 8vo. S.s. 6d, 




List o f Piihlications. 13 

Navy of tlio Unitoil States <Iurino; tho l^obollion ; comprisin}]^ 

the origin iind inrieuM* of thi* Irniii-]>i(i Hy Chiules ]». J5o>iitou, 

2 vols. !'Vo. with iiuiiu'rons pliiin iiml rolonred Eii- 

of ihi* inori* celebrated ves>sels. Vol. I. now rciuly. 2 Uj. 

A History of Anicrioa, from tho Heolaratiim of Iiidopomlor.oo of 
the thirteen United State;., to the close of the eiimimimi of 1773. Hy 
George Uiuirt'olt ; lorniuig the third volume of the History of the Ame- 
rican Uevolution. hvo.rioth, 12.s'. § 

I* 

A History of Brij^andaj^e in Italy; with Adventures of tho 
more celebrated Itriguuds. Ity David Ililtou, *Kmi. 2 voLs. jiost 810. 
cloth, Ids. 

A History of tlio (lipsies, witli Specimens of tlie 0 ipsy Languaop. 

Uy Walter Siinson. I'o^t 8u), lOs. tii/. 

A History of West Point, the United States Military Academy 
ami its Military Ini]mrtiiuee. lly Cnjit. E. U. Boynton, A.M. With 
Plall^ aij<l Ilhi.<«triUioiis. 8to. 2Uv. 

The Twelve Great Buttles of Kngland, from Hastings to Waterloo. 

With Plans, fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 8.v. t'w/. 

Oeorge Washington’s Life, by Washington Irving. .'5 vol.s 
royal 8vo. 12.v. each Library III uist rated Edition. S ^ol». iiii)). 8io. 4/. 4'. 

Plutarch’s Lives. An entirely new Library Kdition, earefuily 
re\i.'»ed and eorrei'fed, w'ith some ()ii}.MnHl Tniiisl.ilii.n;, by the I'.tlitor. 
Edited by A. II. Uloijirb, Kmj. .^ometiine Fellow of Oriel t'nllege. Oxford, 
and late Profe'Mir of Eiigli>h Language and Literutiiie at Uni\cr;.ity 
College, .j \<ils. 8\o. elotli. 2/. le.v. 

“ ‘ l^itf'irrli’s tjrrs ’ u ill hr raid hi/ th<>ii;tiouh^>ind in (hr rrrsinn nf Mr, 
C'/we//!.”— Quarterly l»e\ iew. 

“ Mr. iri r>. i.i u nrtby of nil jirni'n-, mni uui hope that duni 

tnid tn rmn' thr '■fndi/ of JHutnrch” — Tniii». 

.Life of John Adams, 2ml President of lhe>United States, by ('. 

F. Adams. 8vo. 14.<r. Life and Works complete, 10 aoIs. 14,v, ea<-h. 

u ^ ** 

J.ife and Administration of Abrabam IJncoln. Leap. 8vo. 

* *^st iff cover. Is.; with map, specchc.'*, &c. crown 8'o. ;{.v. K'd. 

The Prison Life of Jefferson l>*vis ; eftilirfi'eitig Details and 
Incidents in bis Captivity, together with Uoii\ ei>uiions on 7'ijncii of 
great Public Interest. By Jthii .1. Uiawii, M.D.. Pbj'-iciuri of the 
Prisoner during his UonffnciiU'nt. 1 >ol. post 8vo. price S.v. 

> 

^«ife and Correspondeiiee of Benjamin Sillirnnn, JM.D.^ 
’tCl. D., late Profe.‘-«r.r of Chemistry, Miner dogy, and (o ology in l ale 
College, 1^8 A. C hiefly fn-in hi.s own MsS. mid Diary. Ly (ieorge 
Fisher. With Portrait. 2 \ols. post bvo.j.iice 2l.v. 

Six Months at the "White House with Abraham Lincoln: tha 

Stoxy of a Picture. By F. 13. Carpenter. l2mo; 7s. 6if. 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

OCIAL Jjifo <jf the Chinese: a Dii^uerreotypo o^Daiiy 

Life iu Chniii. CoucleiiM;(l from I lie Work ol the Hcjf. J. Doi^ 
little, by the Kev. Tuxtou Hood. With almve lot) lllustru- 
tioiif.. I’oistbxo. [Sviirlj/ rctnh/. 

“ Thr bock brfurti ua aupplivs a htrije qunniihj nf minute and nr/uallr 
infarn/f/fitm nnerrnnif/ a cuuutrtj of '-- Vi n^t. / »<;/ .///.'/ miinnuil iuipovt- 
iiiiee, ami to akie/i the amount of , nl iriiij- i iiiot,,,.i ere/i /imre than 
ordinariti/ srttnty. The author 'f ii,tU t*,. '.mt'i. i,t‘/ f an ei/t'-intm ss : 
and the i.iimit- «• ■ /detail //■'.»■ h h ^ ii a i /n' it ^ nut, to iiiust readi r^, 

go far t" < a ib/iCfi it-, trn.dii la thineK';.” — Sutnrday lie\ lew. 

“ IIV Zaire no h'^dati. n m -lai/in / that from thfse paijea may he.yatla ml 
more information al, at t',. ^ tf,; oj the Chna xe than cm he'cbtana i 
from any other .yoiir/'e. The im/ioi taiire of the «•"/•/. ax a /.-// to a nqiit 
understandiny of the efiaraeti r of so cast a port am of the. human rare mafut 
to insure it aim-j ti nsire circulation.” — Atheineuin. 

The Open I’olar Sea: a iS'arrittivo of a Voyage of Diseovorv 
to^Yiu■ds the North Tole. Hy Dr. Isaac I. ITaycs. An entirely new aiid 
cheaper eilitioH. With Illustrution.s. Sinull po^t sao. ti,y. 

“ The story of this tad Arctic enti rart'^e ts most sftrrimj, and d is ireii 
fa' Dr. //. ///-‘’v literary rent are that this m the ea.se., fa'' d miiyf tie can- 
celled that t 'o at nil I a til r of u or/, son .In tie Ci.i/aip s hits .sa no ichat did/i d 
the edye of . », . .ay n ,ih u.lii 'h t/n y ivi rc f . m. #/./ n . ,e.U by thr puhHc ; 
but a spefl f f t. m a i. ,i icdl ! d r t liny to I nn, a,e, • f Lcaee and mt- 
venturous tnicel, amt Dr. Ihups's loraism amt > ndurane'e are of no r nn-*‘ 
711(01 order. , . . This teas the cii irnna/ f. d of Dr. H .</• \ ih > i i o 
He set up a cairn, u ithin ii Inch he di jmsdid a record, a ai ,.i it, a .ifi. , a, 
toilsome march of fo'ty-si r days from his n ud‘ r har/nmr, he stood .m the 
,shores of the /'alar b /■•in, on the m-.'t iiorl hei ly land e\ er reai-hed hy man. 
The laid n\c altaini d teas SI,///;. min ; Hot le irhid t y D.irry aci rihe 
ice tea:, dey. -lo mm. . . . What u-e hare s nd af hr. Hayes' s haak 

u'lU, lie tru.sf, .send many riader. la il.s payis." .Vtliemetiin. 

LuTTKits ON I0n<:i..vnj>. J}y M. LotiLs JJlane. Two Serie.s. 

eiudi '2 \ (il.s. Ids’ 

“ 7'hi.,se spai'/Jnii] htfers u rdlcn an and n ithm ‘ Old Hnyland’ lyn it'd, 
(t sefolai', and a yi nth /;/////. ’’--AttiemiMini. 

''Lef>irs full af epajram, and of .smynlar clcarne.s.x and sense.”— 
Hpeetator. 

•• 7 he authar ts rcriffnr in his opinions if id t •. Z.'nyl/.sh m- ' 

Stitiitiaiis', and I'Jnylah jmblie nii ii : fas ndaiyi- a.. „ iti ij, and h'S 

ecnsiii'i ^ aj'4i^<r the mod /lart sioh af IJiiyli.shnien themseii'i s mii.sf aefanar- * 
ledye to he //a/.*— Saturday Hei lew. 

•“ / ’/ rhaps the Ci ry eh n n sf st , , teio s in this elen r anti amusiny book are. 
Ins short, /nthy, yra/diie sum naro s of jiersiais and charaefi I's. His I'. n- 
trads / sp! riiilly are cin^j < lj> ' ta'i ly done. 7 he t- oh is lei // ii i rl/i readuuj, 
and IS full of si^'ip .fire th urp’if uml pamfi'd ii ritin ;.” — (iimnlian. 

.. 'Uh ni'Cir I'ao'ials his ri'tiiin'at oai f-r the a/l-pi rradniy hfnrty </ 
Hntam, and he paints out udh iin'isire di.tim t m s.s our fadiirc to vi di.-e 
ds yreaf fi lids, as inll as odo rinse to faljil oiir natomal d...finy. What- 
eci r hr hail In s, n In tfu r it he ta us a y.ify or > d" te . • . '/■ '.nnimdi s d, 
amt lirinys d dtstniefly lifaic the yacc, that ■/ • .nal • flo rs may c/^r^/i d 
i)r/fieJromd.”~lhiilySe\\s. . 

Brazil atal the Brazilians. Pourlrayetl in Histovienl anil Des- 
criptive Sketches hy the Ijev. James t'. hletelmr and the Rev. D. P. 
Kidder. D. 1). An eiihirL'enieiit nf the orieinaj ^^l)l•k, presentini' the 
Slaterial and Moral Proere-— ol tlii* Kiujniv diinnir Die last Tea "i’ear-s, 
and the risultsof the Antlmrs’ reeent KxpKir.itions on tlie Ani^/iou to 
^ the verge of Peru. With loO ll!ustrati''iis. Mo. l■hltll extra. IH.v. 

^1(1 Enj;lauil. Its Scenery, Art, and People. By James M. 
lioppiu. 1 vol. small jwst Sro. 7s. oJ. 
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fio Black Country and its (irocn n»>rdor Land ; or, Bxpedi- 
anil luxplora'tious rouml l{irniiiic;]i:iin, Wolvi-rhiimpton, c'lrc. Uy 
Elibj; Unrntt. | A'o/r/;/ m/rfy. 


•V Walk from London to tho I/and's Knd. By Klihn Biirritt, 
Author of “ A Walk from romii.a to John 0’( ;roat>i with M'Vt'ral Illiia- 
tratioiis. Stiall post 8\o. t'ls. I inform ^\ifh the* rheaper edition of 
“ John O’tjroiila.” rt 


\ AV^aljj from London to John O'Croats. With Notes by tho 
Way. Jfy Eliliii Hurritt. Serond ami l•hl■ap^■|• ^•dl^ion. Willi I’lii'to^jra- 
jihic roi trait of the Author. Small po.-i Svo. Cx, » 


Sow Paris (luido. Paris. Par les Principanx r‘!cri\ains ot 
Ar1i>'tes do In Fninre. I’lvinierc I’uriie-Le Si-ienee, I’Art. 2 lols. 
It).'.’, each. Sold sejiarately. ^ 

It appears to he such a Uuide us no other capital ran hoast; the iii- 
tellecl of I’aris emplnycd in t he faithful illustration of the form and spirit 
of the town, and the chief thing's that are in it ; an encj clopaali.i ol I’aris, 
hy the most coin]ieti>nf hands, free frnin eiic\clop.« die iliilincss, readahlo 
as a rnmance, instnictne as a dictionary, lull of uood pictures, ;ind so 
eliea]) that little h'ss llniii the ^{reat -sale it ih scri es <-un pa> uliat must 
have been the cost of its produelmn.” — l\iiinini< r. 


riin Diamond Giiitlo to Ptiris. ptij^cs, with a iMap and up- 
wards of loo Illustrations, ('h.ih, 2s-. tV/. 


rravcllinuj in Spain in (he Present Day, By Henry Pdaekhurn. 

With numerous illustrati'ais. S<piare post cloth extia. Ids-. 

The Voyjtu;o Alone; a Sail in the “ Yawl, IJoh Boy.'’ By John 
M’tTivp'or, Author of •* ,\ Thousand iMilcs in the Uoh Roy Canoe. With 
I llii-trat ions. [Shurtij/. 

A Thotisatnl ^lilcs in the Koh Boy (’anoe, on Bivors titid Laktts 

of Europe, lly John Macorepfor, M A. l-’iltli edition. With a map, 
and numerous Illustrations, Fcap. 8\o. cloth, .'iv. 

The Uob Boy on the Btdtie. A Canott Voyajrt! in Norway, Sweden, 
Ac. Hy John Mact' -ej^or, Jl.A. Witli a Map and nunicrou.s Illusi- 
tr.it ions. Ecap. 8 m>. 

Description of the New Bob Boy Canot*, Iniilt for a Voyn;(e 
thi-nm/h Xorway, Sweden, and the Ihiltic. Dedicated to the Canoe Cluh 
hy the C.iptain. With Illustruttons. rncels-. ^ ^ ■ 

t^tain Hairs Lift! with tint Ivsipiiman.x. New and (.dieaper 

Edition, with Colouri'ii Enirrav inp^s and upwards of luo Wooilcnls. With 
a Map. I’riee Ts. cloth extra. I'orniine Thf«cliejipe«f and most popu- 
lar Edition of a work on Arctic Life und Exploration c'.er jmhlislu il. 

“ This is 1 / vn i/ r-'niurlx ihh- Itm.l,, mill utiff-s ?/ f vru/ innrh mi'fnih'lrr- 
sfmvl Ihith hnn mul Ini hiii-h. tfu' iiiith'ir is uw >•/ thnsr mi n uf irfinin fjrvnt 
mil urns do id U to hr i>r'Hid:' -jSpcctator. 

A Winter in Al«;eria, ISCi.i- t. By JMrs. (jeort,n; Albert Bo^or.s. 

illiistralioys. Svo. cloth, 12s. 

Turkey. By J. Lewis Farley, F.S.S., Author tif “Two Year.s 

111 Syria.” With Ilin-trafions m Chromo-lithomapliy, and a Portrait of 
Hi.s'lli^'iiuess I liad ,1'asha. '•>o. 12%. 

Wild Scenes in South Anierii :i ; or, Life in the Llano.s of Vene- 

ziiu’ju. Hy Doll Ramon Pacx. Numerous Illustrations. Post 8\o. cl. lO.v. 

The Lurid of Thor. ]5y J. --Bosse Browne. With upwards of* 

100 Illustrations. Cloth, .-.s. (W. 
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Sumpmn Low and Co.^s 


The Story of the Great March ; a Diary of General Sherman’s 

Ciunpiiiuii throiif^ti (ieor^riw and the Curnlmas. Hy Ih'evet-Major Q, W, 
Nit-'hols. ,\iilt;-d(-L'arii|) to (ieiii-ral Shcriuan. With u coloured Alap and 
numerous Illusti'iitioiis. i^ino. cloth, price 7.?. (5<7. * 

The Prairie and Ov'oidand Travidler; a Companion for Emi^ants, 

Traders, 'iravellcrs. Hunters, iiud Soldiers, tru,\er‘'inir ^irent Plains and 
Pruirn s. ^ly Cajit. U. U. Marccy. Illustriifcd. Fcup. Svo. cloth, I'.f. 

Homo and Aiiroad {f^econd Senes). A SUeteh-liook of L?re, Men, 
and Travel, hy»*Hayard Taylor. With Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 
«.v. 6(/. « 

Northern I'ravel. Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, 

Lapland, and Norway, by Uayiird Taylor. 1 vol. post Hxo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 

yl/s'n fit/ tfie snuic Atithnr, enfik fnm/>hte in 1 vii/i Jl/u strut ions. 

Ccnfral Atri< jl ; Hf.'ypt uud the White Nile. 7s. Hd. 

India. China, and Japan. 7s. tW. 

I*alc>tini', A>ia Minor, Sicily, and Spain. 7s. 6^/. 

Travels in Greeee and Russia. With an P'xeursion to Crete. 7s. 6d. 
('olnradn. A Siiimai r Trip. Is. 

After the AVar : a Sontliern Tour extending from May, 1865, 

to May, Hy Whitlaw Reid, Librarian to the House of Represen- 

Mitne'.. lllustr.ited. Past 8vo. priee I0.«, (><7. ^ 

'riiirty A’c-iifs of Artny Life on llio Porder. By Colonel 11. B. 
Marey. I'.S A., Autlihr of “ The Pruiru; Tra\ cller." With numerous 
Illustrations. 8no. pm-e 12.’?. 


INDIA, AMBRICA, AND THD COLONIES. 


Sbt^Tp^llE Great AAVst. Guide and Hand-Book for Travellers, 

f^Wt Miners, and Kmiyruats to tlie Western and Paeitic Statevs of 
t^v J Aineriea; with si new Map. Ry Kilw.ird H. Htill. l.s'. 

.\]i])h‘ton*s llitnd-Bouk of Anierit'tin Travel — The 
Northern Tonr; wifti Maps of Routes of Travel rind the principal' 
Cities. Hy Kdwiird If. Hull. New Edition. 1 vol. post 8vo. I2s. 


Twolve A'ears i*. Canterbury, Xe.w Zealand 5 with Visits to the 
othi'r Pi-'ii inees, and RemmiseeiK-es of the Route Homo throuf^h AuSv.m- 
lia. Ry Airs. Chuvles Thoin.son. Reap. svo. cloth, :is. , 

Life's AVork as it As; or, the Bmiirrant's Homo in Australia. By 

,i (ioloiii't. Small post Svo.*3s. 6(/.. 


^Canada iu 1864; a Hand-book for Settlers. By Henry T. N. 
Chosslijrc. Reap. Sio. ‘2s. tv/. 

*• R7ii n a mnn has sunitt/nihi to sm/ he run convn/ a good deni 
in U ft ir irords. 'J'his buuk is hut u Snutll hi-oh, get itTeiirt'S nothing untold 
that riifiiiris filling. The nut lor is himsilfa sifthr, and Inous ir/iat 
iii/io- ii'itooi IS most neciss(jig fvr those leho arc about to become settlers." 
— AiheiKcum. j 

A History of the Discovery and PiXploratlon of Australia; or, 

_ an Aeeoiint of the Prop-e'-s of (ieovrrjipl,i,-al Discovery in that 'Con- 
tmeiif, from the Earlie-t Period to tin* Pre-ent Day. Ry the Rev. Julian 
K. Tfiiisou Woods, F.R.U.8., &,c., &.c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 28fi. 



Li^ of Puhlieatioos. 1 7 

S>^th Australia : its Progress and Prosperity. By A. Forster» 

^ Es^I. Demy 8\o. elnth, with Map, 15.«, 

Jatnaicif and the Colonial Otliee: Who causo«l the Crisis ? By 

lienrge Priee, Esij, late Meinher of the Exeeutive Committees of Uo- 
veriiors. 8vo. elotli, with a IMan. .'i';. 

The Colony of Vietrtfcia : its History, Conuneiyo, and Gold 
Miiyitr; its Soeitil and Politie.il lnslitatioti«, d<iwii to the End of ISti;!. 
With llemui'li-', Iiirideiital uini CiHuiMratiM*. upou tin* othi r Aii.-triiliaa 
Colonies. ]{y Wilhuin We.stuanli. Author of “Victoria and the Uoid 
Mines,'’ &e. S\o. with n Map, eloth. 

Tracks of McKinlay and P:irty acmss Australia. By John Ikivis, 

one of the Expedu ion. With an Inf^'odiictc.ry View of recent Explora- 
tions. Uy Win. Wcstirurlh. With nniuerous IlliisO'nf ion.s in chromo- 
lithofjniphy, and Map. S\n. cloth, 

The Progress and Present State of British Imlia ; a. ^lamitil of 

Indian History, deeirrapliy, and Eimince, lor uencra] n.se ; hused upon 
Dllicml Ifoenmeuts, furnished niiiler the aiithoiity of Her M!ije..fy’,s 
Secretary of state for India. Ify Montuonieiy iM.iitin, I'.srp, Author 
of a “ History of the liritlxh Colonies,” \.e. Pu.st 8\o. cloth, Ids. tw/. 

^Thc Cotton Kingdom: a Travellers Observations im (hittoii timl 
Slavery in .Vmerica, Imsed upon three former inlnmes of Tiilm Is and 
Exploration.s. Hy Frederick Law < ))m.sted. Willi iMap. i! \ ol». post h\ o. 
U. l.v. 

A History »^f the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of tin* (^lTl- 

frlitiitioii of the Uniteil Sfjite.s <d‘ America, Mith NoticeM of its I’niicnutl 
Fniiiiers. Hy (ieorge Tickiior Curtis, Es-j. 3 tols. 8\o. Cloth, 1/. ‘I.s. 

The Principles of Ptilitical Economy applit'd to the ('ondirioji, 
the Ut.soni’ces, iind Iiistitutiona of the Auicncuu J’eople. Hy I'niucis 
Howen. 8\o. Cloth, 14.s. 

A History of New South Walo.s from the Discovery of New 

Holland in ISltl to the present time. Hy lute Hodenck Fhiiiajian. 
Es(j., ^leinher of the Philosophical Society of New South Wales. 2 
vols. 8 VO. 

Mi?5inada ami its Be.sourci>s. Two I’rize Essays, by Hogan and 

31orri.s. ^7s., or separately, l.v. (kl. each, uinl 3Iap. llv. 


SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY. 

DICTION A KT^of Phidograjiby, on tlie B.isis of 
SvitUm’s Dictionary. Hewritteii hy i'rofessor Dawson, of Kint;'s 
Colleire.*Editorofthe“ Joiirn.il id' Photo jirajiiiy and Th inns 

Sutton, H..\ . Ivlitor of *• l'liofofrj*aph Notes.” 8io. with 
numerous Illustrations. 

A History of the Atlantic Telegraph. By Henry M, Field. 12ino. 
The Structure of Animal fjfe. By Louis Agassiz. With 

Diugi;ims. 8vo. cloth, lUy. tki. 
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Thf! Physicul GtMi^raphy of the Sea anil its Meteorolosjy ; or, wo 

Kconomy ol'the Seu :uiil its Ailaiitutioiis, its Salts, its Wntors, its Cliniati)^, 
its Inhahitiiiits, himI whatever there may heot fieiieral interest in its Coin- 
iiien-ial L'sesor Industrial l^iirsuits. Uy Coininiinder M. F. Maury, LL.D. 
Tenth Edition. With Charts. I’ost 8vo. clot h exlifi, 5.v, . 

“ To Coi^tain Mmiry in- ure imlrhtrdfur mvrlt inforuinfion — indeed, fur 
altflitif tjiiinikind /mssvssis—of Ifw rmsf of Ihe eat ih briKfitk Ihc (>ntr 
trtifrrx if Ike Atlnntir uml Pnnjir JInitelesNh/ .'icirntijic irunhl 

tkcsi' sii/yrit'i he in the Il'inds if inii-.f men, t/tf njiiiii eneli iniil idUif I hem 
Ciififiiin. Minifi/ enlist!! our attention, or rioirms us with ex/ilanntioHs amt 
theories, re/ifefe i^t/i oriijiuatit y and yrmiis. //is is indeed a naiifierd 
71111/11(1/1, a hand-hoot,- of the se./, inr/ st/ny irith frisk inti rest enry leare 
that heats nj/on oiir shin-es ; and it eannot fail to aieahi n in hoik sailors 
and landsmen a rrariny to hnoir more intimatily the sirrets of that imn- 
derfnl element, '/'he </-•<>// thof Mam if has done m aieakenimj the fioii i rs 
of ohseri-iitioHif the h ijiland-'S/ /■•-ant,', .Son f E/ujlundand Amerua 
IS incalentahte ’ — UlueU wood’s Miiguzitic. 

Tilt* Kedgt* Anchor; or, Yonnn; Sailor’s Assistant, by William 

Jlnuly. Hioenty Illustrations, bvo, 16.v. 

Archaiii; or, Stinlics of the Cosmo<rotiy and Natural History of 
the Hebrew Sert|>tuiv.s. Uy l’rote.s.sor *l)!i\y.son, J’rineijial of MrGilJ 
Collej'e, Canada. Post Svo. cloth, cheaper edition, Os. 

Ichnoirriiplis, from the Sandstone of the Connecticut Hiver,< 

Massiiehiisef fs. C. S. A. l»y Juniea l>eiui, M.I>. One loluine, ‘Ifo. with 
Fofty-six I'lates. cloth, '11s. 

The Heeent Protrrfss of Astronomy, by Elias Loomis, LL.D. 
:ird Edition. 1‘ost 8\o. 7.v. tx/. 

An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, by the Same. 8vo. 

cloth. {?.>!. 

Manna) of Mineralogy, includinjjj Observations on Mines, Rocks, 

Itediictinii lit Ores, ail'd the Application of the Science to the .\rts, with 
I’liO Illustrations. Ih-si^iicd for the Use of Schools and Colleges. Hy 
James lb Dana. .V.M., .\uthorofa” Sy.stem of Mineralogy.” New Edi- 
tion, revised and enhirecd. lliino. Half bound, J.v. tW. 

Cyclopa:*diaof I\Iathomatical Science, by Davies and Peck. 8vo, 
Sbeepr 18« - 



TRADE, ApRICULTURE, DOMESTIC 
^ ECONOMY, ETC. 

HE Book of Farm Im]>lements, and their Con.striiction; 

' by John L. Thoiiuis. With 200 Illnstration.s. 12mo. tio. Of/. 


The Prac 

Svo. -1. 


ctical Surveyor’s G iiidc ; by A.Duncan^^ Fcp. 
i.<. 6f/. ty^ ‘'^■P 


Villas and Cottages; by Calvert Vaux, Architect. 300 Illustra* 

tions. 8>o. cloth., 

Bee-Kcepinuf. By “The Times” Bee*ma3ter. Small post 8vo. 

numerous Illustrations, cloth, bs. ‘ 

The iite^lish and Australian Cookery Book. Small post 8vo. 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth extra, Is. tk/. 
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Z/.s'f of Pnhficationa. 

Bubbles of Fiiiauee : the Kcvelatioiis t)f aCitv Mini. Fcup. 

• 8vo. fniu-y lioiirds, pm-f L'.s. *w/. 

The IVofito of Vunics. By the Author of “ 'I’lio Bubbles of 

FiiiaHcc.” IL'mo. l)o:»ril>. Iv. 

Coffee: A Tivutise on its Nature and Cultivation. With some 
remarks di^tlie inauagemiMit ami inireliase of Coirte Kstates. lly Art Imr 
It. W. Lasceilis. I*os%8vi>. clotlj, '2s. tv/. 

The lAilwiiy Freijrhter's Guitle. Ih'tinino; mutual liiibilities of 

Curriers nml Freijrhtors, uml ex])lniuiii^ s«>sPlin of rates, aeeonuts, 
in\oiees, eliecks. bookiiii', and permits, ami ulf other iletuils pertaiiiiiiji 
to tratlie inaua^t ment. as saiietioiieil liy .Acts of I’arliameiit, Hye-law.s, 
and (jeiieial Usage. Uy J S. ^Martin. I'Jmo. Clotli, -'.v. tv/. 


THEOIjOGY. 

‘^1 Orioin and History of the nixtks of tlu! New 'I'esta- 

^<1 menl, t'aiioiiieal and .\pner> ph.il. IH-igned to slmw uliat the 

jJ llilile IS not, what it is. and Imw to ii*-e »t. li\ I’rnlevsiu' 

Stowe. S\o. ,s.N\ <!//. Wuh plates. l<»v. »;</. 

“ 77n' imr/,' i i/iifufs in i nri/ /-'ii/r tin- stmnji of nntirni i hnln'-i rj/. /'t r- 
siiii'il iw.si irrr/i, mnf smt/ifl nn thitil. 'I'lii iw /% \iir!i a hnir i f Imnii/ if/rnr^t- 
n/'ss, rii/ni'iiif'i t/i"iirf/if, II III f r/i nr iln’i'.irr m jin .soon iitiuul (hr ( tin it i. in- 
is I'nn/nilfi/ ilisjn^i if til iri frniin’ii t hi nfiiijii'iil n • »•/. ir/in-fi is m itfn r ninlni'niii 
III lintriim. Si / i.siilinniii III sti//(, imr ill strnrtii’i' in sjnrif,” London 
Renew. 

*‘ 'ffti' fiiitlinr tiriin/s nitf firrifi/i/ fftn nn rn firtniiiii} innniisi-riiif ii-nfi nn- 
fur the tiiiii/is > if tin Xni' it stiinn iit ns ^•lllll fniri d iiitfi flii- li/.r i rnh in r fi r 
tfir III si ut f rst ! d nf t hr fii'iif n m- n Tit I r-'. . . . //i'll Ilfs llnsr I'liinli'l.S ' 

' f iim rt t/n .Si- I- it r ,i-ts hi 1 1- t"-<iiisii tfn- I'ntfiiis fniif n -n/s -’f fi'il.iin) nf 
tfn- h-r is „f ifn- Ill'll,’ n-hi.li m mir ilnif hm . n, m lif h, , :„,n-'.il,sul, nnd ^ 
ir/ncli > in;/it. Ill sninr nn-iisin-r nl I, nst , to l,r r.rirnl. I'hr iin'i , ihdii >/ o/' 
iiUi' nil n Itini s III ri i/ni'd til thr Ilihlr is dnr, md sn nnn-h tn thr nnnf nf 
i-riili iii-r ns tn tfn- n nnf nf th d r, /v/v ///■/% nnd nlfn-tmii^ mnl nilniirnl i.ni nf 
thr Srn jil n rrs, ii-liii-fi >./ di.stiii,/iiisfi, if tfn- (’hnstniiis if Ifni i-ninj 'O/rv,' 
li'nids III irhirfi nr mil fnnifdi/ ro/»/vo‘.''--('hui'<dnnan 

*• W'llfii'ltf unit, nil/ niit-srfi'i s ri-ip.iiisihfi- fni^iiff thr n i ih r's nimii'iiis, jini-- 
iii'Hi-n'ti/ I'll f'lr ijiii strnii nf i/i.sfin-nfinii, in- hnrr mi fn 'itnlimi in ri rm ifin,/ 
niir nnljiin lit Ihnt this is nnr liftin’ nmst US! fid finnh.s ii-fin h nnr tiiiirs Inn t: 
jir'iiiiiri d." — Wat ell man. 

" f hr finiiK IS /V /•;/ ilfdl/ irrittill, ntl-f n l/f hr mru n nn fjnn'nii /•!/ nil 
thnsr ii-fni ni'.'i (u find fi ( sfi nri/niinilfs tn rn,ifiriii tfn-in in tfnii' fndh ” - 
Oh.sertiT. 

The Vicarious Siicritire ; j^rouHded ou Frftn ij les of Cni^erstd 
Oliligafion. Ry Iloraee Uii'hiiell, , Author of “ Natiuic«iiml the 

SiipiTiiiitiirtil. \e. Crown 8xo. »V/. 

“ An mill- I'tiiiit i-niltrihidinn tn thi-nlmjirnl ht, rntiirr, n In tin i' n , t' l/^l^ 
tin’ Iiiinilliit nf (llniujlit lilnrfl it rniifitiits, thr si/strmn(ir li dlirr ij tir 
1%-ntisr. nr thr /irnr'firnf rff,rt nf its tr irhiin/. . . '. \n n„r mn ns,- 

frniii fh/’stvM/hf his fiiiiif, n itfinnf fnirnnj fn - mind r,ilirii‘d I ’/ ds / n - 
fniiiid Sin riihdinii, his di ridiiin sfii n d hi/ ds / nh/. i...l I,,. / nth • -i n lili-d 
1,11 II hriHidi-r hiisi.s nf fh iinjht >nid /nin’^ >< -t'li " - * iiiui dniii. 

* Also by the Slime .\ntbor. 

C’hri.st and Ht.s Salvation. »'.v. 

Nature and the .Superiiattirul. y.v. O'/. 

Chri.stian Nurture. Ut, tx/. 

Charneter of Jesns. w/. 

New Life. I'T. tW. 

Work and Play. 3s. &/. 
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'J'Im* Land and tlin Bni>k, nr Biblical iTlnstratinns drinvn 

the Miiuncrs and Cnstnins. thi* Sreiivs uud tlif Srcnory oftlu* Unly Lnnt^ 
liy W. M. TI»i>iJiM>n, M.lJ., tWL-JiIj-liM- yi-iirs a Mi— .lonsiiy in Syi^si and 
l‘ali>tim‘. With :( Majs and st-MTal Inindrid lllti^lralionn.* 2 vols. 
l^ist b\ 0. fdoth. 1/. 1 a. t 

Misdiinary Gt'iinrajiby fur the use of Ti'ncliers and Missionary 

Col Ilf tors. I’cap. S\o. with numerous iniiji'.^nd illu-tritfioiis, iti, 6(L 

A Topoirrapliifnl IMctnre of Ancient Jeru.'<alem ; beaiitiftilly co- 

louri d. Nine leet' y six leet, on rollers, varnished. ‘Al. Ss 

The Li;j;lit of the World: a most True Belation of a Bilij;riiness 

fnnellin^ towards Kteinity. l>i\idid into 'lliree Parts; ulncli deserve 
III lie read, understood, and eoiiMdered l>y all who desire to he sa\ed. 
Ivejvi’inled I'roin tlie edition of lii'.'it, ]!>aalil'ihy j riiited tiy Clay on 
toned [iiiper. tJ{»)Wii bMi. jiji. .lii.i, lievelli-il houids, Iti.s. iv/. 

^'hl^ Life of tin* Iat«‘ Dr Mountain, Bi.shoj) of Quebec. Svo. 

elotli, |irie.j lO.s. tW. 

'I'he Missioti of (irejit Snllerin*rs. By Klilin J’nrritt. I‘Jnio. a.'i. 
“ .l/r. Ilnrnff .'■tn/.i s’ //lo* r/im'il hf n ifli .v//'/- t'l •> / m h./e lliiii 

m'thr th,- i-nuhr'^ h.n't thvili n lUuii him. lUd th, l,IU 'fthr 

^It (’'ll til IhJ'- lint'l Hut hv lllli.ivi \l ('ill Itl'l till III'/ It 'M'lil Ih l( III li'll'i util'll 
mill mi i 'tiijiim /-//■/•«/ "f n liriui/ iiinl ii.ui'i i uil I, r, , I •th i,f (hi.lmnl 
iihiii. Till 1/ il'i /ii'i ri -iiii'l it Is II f'l'i I ii'iis mill I III 1 1 nil) tliiiii/, iiiTii'ii‘,'li iH'l 
llii‘ III"' I /» I ri'iiis ~ th'it till- /‘Vr'ii III I/I III ritli‘'ii 11 I'l'iiiiii fh/ /iti fiil nf mil/ 
r"s( ,if silf-.iti/, I'l/irr /. irmih < nli Ihul it n nlli/ fi i l.i t-i 1 1 1 1 i/s. ilismsi uml 
'••III; r.iiiil ri'hl mnl iiii!,"liii "t. 'I hr loi'l; is n .sjiniiiiiii "/ / ' n 1 1 fill , 
A o. M, /// |•////^/.’'--(ilmrdian. 

II I 111' st I 'ihi'ilil' iii.r/i I'll It .iiili;irt nf d • /i llll/••■l lmll•^ . 7 hi 

I h/n t IS I" s/i II Hi • ,11 'll mnl ll•‘tl• ii ••/ i/i'i 'it unii riitjs in t!"' il, i , ,'"j,iiii iit 
"J ( iii'isiimi f'lith mi, I ij spi,iiii,i{ hj', 

FaillTs Work Perfected, rite Uise and l*ro'j;ress of the ( h'|)him 
Houses 111 ' Il.ille. Crmn the (iernuin of Franeke. lly Willnun L. 
liiiL^e. Feaji. I’.v. I'l/. 

A iShort Method of Prater; an Analy.sis of a Work so entitled 

hy JMndaine de l;i Modie-toiyon ; liy Tlionias C. Cjdiaiii, Froi'essor of 
Meiiti^lij*.d JLt'I I’liil >sM|iliy in Ihiwdolti Co!l^'J^e.^.^. Ainenea. I’rinted 
liy NVhittnif'liain. - I'iino. i loth. Is. 

("hrislian Palievin'^; ami Livin'^. By F. I). Iliintin^t m, 1). I). 

Crown Sio. elotli. ds (t/.** 

Life ri'i'‘|eltts. I>v the Lev. iletiry M'ard Bt'echer. 'Pwo Series. 

. eoinplete iii one Mduine. well printed and well Iioiiiid. 'Ji. I'l/ Superior 
eihtioii, illiist rate’ll with ornatiiented liordo".s. Sin. -Ito. eloth extra. T.i.-. tV/. 

Dr. Beecher's Life and Corres|ion<lenci* ; an A^tobiowrjrphy 

Edited hy his Son. 'J xoN. pust S\o. with Illustrations*; price dl.v. 

Life and FiXperience of Mtidamc de la Motho Giiyon. liv Pro- 
:i">or t'phain. Edited b> an En^li^h Clergynuin. Jrown 8vo. cloth, with 
I’nitrait. third Edition. 7.<. tn/. 

III/ (hr S'lmr Author. 

Life of ^ladamc rathcriiu* .Vdorua; '"hno. cloth. 4 a. 6.7. 

The Life of Faith, and Interior Life. 2vols. o.A. 6i/. each. 

The Divine Union. 7»‘. 6iL 
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LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

IlEA'rON’S Klrmfiits <»f Intenintional Law. An 

MV'AV'y^ t'iitirt'ly new editiDii, l»y K. K. Diitin. Author of 

A \XVi rai'a h»*lort; tin* Slii.st,” Xf. liovul i>vo. rlDth rxtvu, 

ti0.v. 

\ 

llistorf of tlio Law of Nations; by Jlonrv Wlieattni, LL.l). 

author of tlie “ Klonu'uts of intrrnutioiiur Law." iloy. <>. clot h, t\il 

Cominiaittirios on Ainoriran Law; Ity (Mni^ot'llor KotU. Ninth 
and i-ntirely Now Kditiun. 4 Noh. S^o. « alf. .V. ; olotli, 4/. ItU. 

Troatiso on tho T^nw of EvuhMita^j by J^iinon (jri'iMiloaf, JjL.J). 
d vols. 8> 0 . calf. 4/. 4.<. ^ 

'I'lvati.so on tlx' M<'asun* of l)annur«‘s: «»r. An Kinjnirv inti> 

the I’nuciplcs \'iiirh ;/>i\oin tho .tinciint of ('(.iniifnsalioit in (’(iiirf> of 
Jii^tior. ]{y 'I’li.-od .''iMlicxick. 'lliird rc' iM'd Kditnn. enlarged. 
Imperial 8\(). cloth, dl.v. Oi/. 

Justico Story's Coininontarit's tni tlio Constitution of tlu* Unittal 
States. 2\oU. 

Jinstict* Story's (.'ointnontarits on llu* Laws. vi/. Hailtnonts — 
Agency -liil!> ol l'.\i’h;uii>i> I’roiin ".ory Noti s — rat i m I'sliip -and Con- 
tint of Laws. I) tols. Sto. eloth, e.ich 

Justice Story’s In|uity Jiiri..|irtulcnce. 2 vol.s, 8vi). th'J.s.; iinrl 
K(|nity I’l. admifs. I \ol. .s\,>. ;:lv. »),/. 

W. W. Story's 'I’roatisc oti tin; Law of Contracts. Fourth Edi- 
tion. jiMitly enlaryed and n-M^ed. 2 tols. 8to. cloth, Od.'.. 


MEDICAL. 

r’ SV"/' UM AN Physiology. Statical tfud Dynamical; by Dr. 

r. Dniper. .’iOO Illn'Urotion.s. 8\o. 2.c-. 

rv'.- ■ • »’ , * • ’ ^ 

"'i. ; l l A 'rrciitiscon the I'racti<'Cof Mcdifiiu'; by I>r. Gcor{j;c 

It. Wood. Fourfli Kdilion. 2 ^ol». .''.O.v, 

A Treatist* on Fracf iircs. by J. F. ^Iffl’cajom*, (’'hirnryicri tic 

riLip'lal Siiint Lniii', Tr.inshii. il’woh Notos mid Additions, hy Jidm H. 
Packard, M. It. NS'ith In*; llln..:r!iti(*is. b\o. ^llecp. 1/. ].■. — , 

The History of I’rostit u^ion : its Extent, (yan.scs. and Effej^s^^ 

thmuj^hoiit the Worlil : hy Willimn San^fer, AI.D. fc\o. cloth, ICi.s ' 

pjlcmcnts of^v^hwMiical I’livsics: with nuincrons liiu.strations. 

Uy Josillh P. Cooke. M,,. rh.th. Ids-. 

.,'Is- ir/t I'.t ri/ilm ti'/ii fi> Clttiin-'ii f/tis is hy fur fftc most cojn- 

'))reki‘nsiv(; II uru ijt. <>ur iinyu'ij- Arin-na-uin. 

A History of Medicine, from its < )ri_i;in to the Nineteenth (kmtury . 

Sy ]Jr. P. V. Kcnonnrd. 8\o. '* 

Letters to a Youte.^ PhyiTichtn just entering upon Practice; jjy 

James Jackson, M.D. i'ep. ^^^o. bs. 



^ Samp^m Low andrJo/s 


Ijectnrcs on th(‘ Diseases of Women and Children. By Dr. Gtj$ 
Uedford. 4th Edition. 8vo. 18s, ' 

• 

The Principles and Practice of Obstetrics. By Gum^ng S 
lh‘(llonl, A.M., M.D. With Knffravings. 8\o. Cloth, 1/. Is. ^ 

Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery ; by C. A. Harris. 6tl 

Edition. 8io. ai.i. 

Chemical and Pharmuceut" cal Manipulations ; by C.andG* J[lortit 
iloj’ttl 8vo. Second Editic., enhirged. 21s. 


FICTION AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

NI'AV Novel. By Mr.s, H. B. Stowe, a vols. 

•' [linmnluititji 

Ann<! Judge, Spinster. By F. W. Bobinson, Author o 
“ lirundniot'ici’s iNIoney.” 2J.v. 

Norwood. By Henry Ward Beecher. .3 vols. crown 8vo. 

[Shurih, 

Other People’s Windt>ws. By J. llain P'riswell. 2 vols. ])ost 8v(! 

[Shurth, 

Till* Hunchback’s Charge. By W. Clark Bius.sell. 3 vols. pos 

Mo. 2U. 

'I'lii' Guardian Angel; a Bomance. By <he Author of “'Mi' 
.\iitocrul of the llivakfast Tabic.” iMols. • [S/wi'f/i, 

'I'oik'i's of the Si'a. By Victor Hugo. Translated by W. Mo; 
Tlioitms. (JhciU) edition With ciigrioiiigs fivia onginul [iictiiros u 
(in>tiOc Doiv. Crown S\o. »>s. 

A (\isual Ac(pjaintauc(‘. By ^Irs. Diitfus Hardy. 2 \ol> 

yo'.t 8\o, Ids’. 


Thi‘ Story 'd’ Kennett. By Bayard Taylor. 2 vols. post 8vu, 10.- 

Mr. ('’liarles Heade's eeh-bratt-d Homanee, Ibird Ctisli. A uei 
mid clijytjt*^ rdri’d Edition, rrii-c d.c.' haiid-soincly bound in cloth. 

Passing the 'rime. By Blancbanl Jerrold. 2 vols. ])ost8vo. lOj 
Marian Booke. By Henry Sedley. 3 vols. 24.s. 

Sir Foli.s. Foy, Bart. By Diittou Cook. 3 vols. post Svo, 24. 

Tin* TriiiN of tlic Trcdgohli.. Hv the same. 3 acIs. 21.?. 

I K)1 Ison's Choice, by the siime .-Vuthor. 2.>. 

Sehaggio. By the Author of ‘‘Mary Powell.” ^ne vol. HX*. 
Alsii, /.)/ t/n' atnnc Autlwr. 

Mi>!s Eiddy rrobi.duT. 1 ^ol. S'.w 

'I he Mii.'«ntie at Ludlow, and other Homaneviiie.*.. ,^.v. 

A Mere Story. By the Author of ‘‘ Twice Lost.” 3 vols. 24 
John Godfrey's Fortunes. By Bayard Taylor. 3 vols. 24«. 
lianaah Thurston. By the same Author. 3 aoIs. L'T-.-. 
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Fi>rtime. liv J. lluin Fris^\oll. 3 vnis. pt>.st 8vo. ‘i4a. 
ftu^JUeartcd 5 a Ni>v<d. By ]Mrs. Groy. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16*. 
A Daiij^orous Socrot. By Annie Tlunnus. 2 vols, 16.s-. 

St. Aj;nes Bay ; or, Love at First Sij^ht. Post 8vo. cloth, 7*. 

The White Favour. l*y II. Boll. 3 vols. 24s. 

Thi> ^M(t House ill CVishy Sijimr.*. Ily flu- '■nine Author. 2 vols. Itlv. 
More Sei rets thiiii Otic. ]5y ihe suinc Aiillior. .‘i >oIs. 21.s-. 

Strathcairn. By Charles Allstou C’ollins. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16.%. 
A Good Fij^ht in the Battle of Lilu : a l’ri/,e Story f«»iinded on 

Facts. Uepriuteil tiy penuissioii p'om Ca''*>eirs Faimly Taper. 
Cro\Mi Svo. cloth. 7s. •' /. 

Female Ijife in Prison. By a Prison IMatron. Fourth and 
cheaiter edition; %vith a Phntoirraph, liy pennis^iou, from tin- euyravui;^ 
ot -Ml’S. Fry reudiui' to the Tnsoncr.>. in l.slii. 1 %ol. cio\mi S%o., 

^ly self and IMy J\(“lativ(*s. Scriouf 'J'Jn>u\nntl, With Frojttis- 
piece on Steel from a nrawiiift tiy .tohii F.. iMilho.s, A Cr. S%o. Gs. 

Talt'S for the Marines. By Waller Thornbury. 2 vols. jiost 

S% 0. 1 

“ 117(0 ii-'Hitif tnf iri'/i fit fit- ti Miirnii\ iffhut iruiiii/ strurc a sua't.'ntinn 
Ilf ftt/f-t hKr 111! sr — At lieiiamin. 

Ilelmi Felton’s Qin‘sti< '' : a Book fur Girls By Af^rios Wylde. 

t'heaiier Mdiliou, %MtIi /ontejueee. (.' row ii s\o. lir/. 

Faith Gartnev's Girlhood. By IVIr.s. I). T. M'hittioy. Feap. 

H\(). with eidourcd Fr ■iiti'»i'icee. ilotli. price 3.s‘. (W. 

The Gayworthys. By the same Author. Tliird Edition, with 

coloured Frouti-i'iece. Cloth, Xs. 6»/. 

A Summer in T.ie.>lie Goldthwitite's Lift'. By iho .stimtt Author. 

\Vn!i lllu^traliotis. Feap. Sio. 2v. tv/. • 

The Professor at the lli'eakfiist Table. By Oliver W lluhnos, 
Author of the " Autocrat of tin- Hivakfast Tahle.'J Fi nji. .‘ts’. 

'flu* l\ool>’ Garden, and other Papers. By (’nthhert Bedo, 
Author of “ Tin- Ad%cnturc> <>1 .Mr. A erda'j.^ lo'i'en.” J'ost 8%'o. 7-''. ()</ 

i ' 

The Journal of u Wtiitinj^ Gentk .voman. Edited by Beatrice 
A. Jourd.iii. Tost s%o. S>r. 

The White Wife; with .itlnr stories, Supernatural, liornantii 
ai'd Legendary. tVilh-i-ti d and Ilhi'.lrateil l>> CiKhbcrt JJ.-iic. Tost bxo. 

cloth, ♦i.f. ^ 

Wayside Warbles. By Fkhvartl Cajiern, Kural Postman, Bitle- 

‘■''fd, Devon. Feap. trio, eloth, Gs. 

IIou.s<‘ and IIom(> Papers. By Mrs. II B. Stowe. 12mo. boanls, 

1.%,; cloth extra, :i.v. tW. 

Little Foxes. B\ ]Mrs. H. B. Stowe. Cloth extra, 3s . ' Get. 
Popular Edition, taiu-y Ijoarils, Is. ^ 



i Sam]mn Low dttid Co/$ of Publications, 


Tho r«iarl of Orl ’s Ishtiid. A Story of the Coast of Maine. - — ^ 
Mrs. Hiirrict lk‘orhi*r Stowe. A iitlior of “ Unr-le Turn’s Cabin,” 
ler’s Woopiji.” Ill ]iojiii1jiv form, I'art I. l.s*. *yil.; Tart II. li;.. ; of, 
<'otnpli‘te III one volume, with t n>fra\in^ on steel Irom water- colour by 
John Gilbert. II antl.Mnneiy bound in cloth, ,5.v. 


The iMiiii.sU*r’s Wooinjr : a Tsilt* trf Now England. Uy the Author 
of “Uncle Torn’s Cabin.” Tw'o Kditions 1. In jros’ Svo. cloth, with 
Thirtem; !llu‘tratu>ns by Ilablot K. brow* e, rm. — 2. Popular Edition, 
crown Kvo cnjih, with a Desipi by the hiirne Artist. 2s. Gel. ^ 

Nothing to Wear, and TwoMillions, by William Allen Butler. 1*. 


Bnilwuy Editions n? I’npular 1 

jn iiitcd and bound, famy bourils. 

j*an) Foster's Jhiiighter. 

Th(‘ Lost Sir Jlas-singbetd. 

2 s. ' 1 

Tin* Bubbles of Finance. 

I’ndiis of Bjinifs. l.s. 

'Dk' (liiyworlhys. l.s. (}//, 

'l'h(‘ Aiitocrtit of the Break- 
fllO 'l ubl.'. Iv. 

The King’s Mail. 2.s-. 

INly Latl\ Ludlow. 2.s. 

When (he Snow Falls, 2.s. 


ietion. On good paper, well- 

Faith Oartnev's Girlhood, 
l.s. <•«/. 

Mr.s. Stowe’s Little* Foncs. l.s. 

llou.se and llotiie. 

l.v. 

Footsteps Behind Him, 2.s'. 
Eight tit Last. By IMrs. Ga.s- 

kcll, ”.<f. 

Jlobson'.s Chniee. By Dutton 

('(’(•k. 2s. 

Matliiis and Muttons; or, the 

1!( Hilly of 111 ifihtun. ’.'s. 


Taiichnitz s Nci<^ Series of Copyrio/ii 
Her man lit t hors. 


Auerbaih’s On the Heights. Translated by F. K. Ihimu tt. ,‘1 

r i)l». limp cloili, lb. 

Beiiter's In the Year T-L M’ranslated hv C. I,. Lewes. Limii 
cloth, L’.V. 

(Joethe'r^fliii;,-Vji.a Translated bv .LMin Auster. l-L.I), i.iiun 

cloth.Lb. 

Foi!()ue's Fiuline; and other 'I'al^s. 'riaiislated by F. F luneu 
I. imp clolti, 2s. 

HeyseJFaul;, L’Arrabiata. ■« [Shurllif. 

D. 
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